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SPECIAL  EDITION 

on 

BY-PRODUCTS  •   DISTRIBUTION   •   FINANCING   •   WASTE  IN  DISTRIBUTION 
RELATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO  AGRICULTURE  AND  RAILROADS 
EDUCATIONAL  AIDS  TO  MARKETING  . 


BIG  CHERRIES  GROWN  NEAR  THE  DALLES,  OREGON 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Subscription  i^l.OO  per  Year  in  the  United  States;  Canada  and  Foreign,  Including  Postage,  $1.50  Single  Copy  10  Cents 


$rmtmg! 

We  invite  inquiries  from  all  Nurserymen, 
Fruit  Growers  and  Manufacturers  who 
are  contemplating  the  issuing  of 

Catalogs 
Advertising  Matter 

or  Printing  of  Jlny  JQ^ind 

We  make  a  specialty  of  out-of-town  orders  and  handle 
them  with  a  facility  unequaled  anywhere.  Our 
thorough  equipment  makes  possible  a  high  quality  of 
work  at  a  low  cost.  Send  us  specifications  of  your 
work  and  we  will  give  estimates  by  return  mail. 
You  will  find  us  prompt,  accurate  and  equal  to  any- 
thing in  the  production  of  GOOD  PRINTING. 

Better  Fruit  is  printed  in  our  shop.  Its  beautiful 
appearance  bears  testimony  to  our  skill. 


F.  W.  BALTES  &  COMPANY 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 


BlueRibbon 

(EXTRA  F-AIMCY) 

Red  Ribbon 


9? 


FAMOUS  BRANDS  OF 
YAKIMA  APPLES 

Onr  entire  holdings  will  be  closed  this  month. 
Only  a  few  cars  Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy  Wine- 
saps  and  Ben  Davis  left.  Cold  storage  stock; 
finest  of  condition.  If  you  want  them  wire  at 
once  for  lowest  quotations. 

YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 

E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 

NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 


The  Holt  Orchard  Caterpillar 


Plowing 
Harrowing 

Seeding 
Cultivating 
Harvesting 
Threshing 


30  H.P. 


Orchard  Size 


Clearing  Land 

Reclaiming  Land 

Logging 

Freighting 

Rail  Road  Work 

Building  County 
Highways 


60  H.P. 


standard  Size 


Caterpillar  at  work  in  700-acre  orchard  of  G.  E.  Browne,  Spokane  Bridge,  Washington 


Successful  and  Enthusiastic  Orchardists  Who 
Are  Using  Caterpillars  Every  Day 

L.  H.  McMahan  Salem,  Oregon 

G.  E.  Browne  Spokane  Bridge,  Wash. 

J.  W.  Langdon  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Fargo  Orchards  Co  Fargo,  Oregon 

Clear  View  Orchard  Co  Sheridan,  Oregon 

Yakima  Orchard  Securities  Co  Yakima,  Wash. 

J.  F.  Luse  Co.  (2)   Sutherlin,  Oregon 

J.  B.  Dickover  Co  Santiam,  Oregon 

Sunset  Orchard  Co  Stevensville,  Montana 

Coldstream  Estate  Co  Vernon,  B.  C. 

Lewiston  Land  and  Water  Co  Lewiston,  Idaho 


The  Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractor 

is  the  Best  Tractor  in  the  world  because  it  HAS  NO  WHEELS  TO  SLIP. 
The  Caterpillar  Track  can  and  does  work  with  success  in  hilly,  soft  and  wet 
ground.  It  is  doing  so  every  day.  The  Caterpillar  is  economical  in  first  cost 
and  operation.  The  Caterpillar  is  reliable  and  can  work  steadily  night  and  day 
because  it  is  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


Stockton,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Spokane,  Wash. 


INCORPORATED 

J.  W.  HILL,  Agent 

617  Lumberiiicns  Bldgr.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peoria,  111. 
Calgary,  Alta. 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow                         GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 
J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg          OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS,  Paris 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
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20  t  Franklin  Street,  New  York               46  Clinton  St.,  Boston            Canning,  N.  S.                  27  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

IP  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
TOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHI?  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                                W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

PHONES,   MAIN  !|.|                                      PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

y/HOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

STORAGE 

SsrllT^   TTTillT.    USt  -wTi  T+n  T»ii   ■f/^  no 

oiiip  j'ULix  J;  uiniLuie  lo  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES        tt^b  LENSES 

TESTED      ^P*^  GROUND 

Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River       and  Glenwood 

Oregon  Iowa 

Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123    FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

You  Can  Get  Maximum 
Fruit  Crops 

If  you  keep  a  few  bees  to  pollinate  your 
blossoms,  and  keep  tliem  right. 

First  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping  tells  how 
to  do  this.    Price  50c  by  mail. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bees 
and  their  products.  Price  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free. 

We  club  the  book  and  magazine  to- 
gether, both  for  only  $1.00.  Write  at 
once  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
Hamilton,  Illinois 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

OREGON 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  largest  commercial  magazine  in 

the  West. 
Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  $1.50  PER  YEAR 

ADDRESS 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  Publisher 
Suite  716  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
while  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


The  Irrigation  Age 

The  pioneer  journal  of  its  kind  and  the  leading  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  industries, 
,        Western  resources,  agricultural,  mineral  and  industrial 
Gr         development.    The  only  distinct  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age publication  in  the  world. 

"Better  Fruit"  $1.50  per  year 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that 
should  be  considered  by  everyone  who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  clean  hillside 
virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous  root  system.  Our  buds  are 
selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  tlie  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and 
quality.  Ask  for  catalog.  We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds  and  walnuts.  H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President 


When  you  get  to  Hood 
River,  stop  at  tlie 

Mt  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block;  with 
a  new  brick  annex. 


Rooms  single  or  in  suites. 

20  rooms  vrith  bath. 
Special  rates  to  families. 

Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  Hotel. 
Bus  meets  all  boats. 


IF 


You  like  this  publication; 
You  find  it  helpful; 
You  are  in  earnest  about 


"Better  Fruit" 

Tell  your  fruit-growing  neighbors 
about  it.    Help  us  in  this  way  to 
help  you. 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

Nursery  Stock 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated  from 
selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no  mistake, 
but  start  your  orchard  right.  Plant  gen- 
eration trees.  Hood  River  (Clark  Seed- 
ling) strawberry  plants  in  quantities  to  suit 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


WE  MAKE 

CUTS 

^hat  print. 


HIGKS- CHATTEL 
BNGPAVESTG  CO. 

607  BLAKE-M^FALL  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


-J 
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Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Lath,  Shingles,  Moulding  and  Slab  Wood 

Berry  Crates  and  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds 

Apple  Boxes — California  and  Oregon  sizes 


SEEDS 


THE    KIND  YOU    CAN'T   KEEP   IN   THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants 

188  Front  Street         J.  J.  BUTZER        Portland,  Oregon 
Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


New  Residents 


We  are  aJways  pleased  to  extend  cour- 
teous assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood 
River   and    the    Hood   River   Valley  by 
advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New 
accounts  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Savings  department  in  connection. 

Hood  River  Banking  and  Trust  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


We  are  now  selling  tracts  of  5  acres  or 
more  in  our  final  and  greatest  planting  at 
Dufur,  Wasco  County,  Oregon. 

5,000  ACRES 

All  in  Apples 


Over  3,000  acres  of  it  has  gone,  mostly 
to  Eastern  people.  The  remainder  will  be 
gone  by  spring. 

We  plant  and  develop  for  five  years, 
guaranteeing  to  turn  over  to  you  a  full 
set,  perfectly  conditioned  commercial 
orchard.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  we  will  continue  the  care  of  your 
orchard  for  you,  if  desired,  for  actual 
cost,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Planting  and  care  is  under 
supervision  of  the 

Churchill-Matthews  Company 

Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
The  largest  and  most  experienced  planters 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  personally,  or 
to  hear  by  mail  from,  anyone  considering 
the  purchase  of  an  apple  orchard  or 
apple  land.  On  account  of  the  bigness 
of  the  project,  everything  is  done  on  a 
wholesale  basis  and  prices  for  our  tracts 
are  proportionately  lower.  Reasonable 
terms.  AH  our  purchasers  are  high  class 
people.    No  others  wanted. 

Write  for  booklet,  or  call  on 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Suite  510  Spalding  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 
629  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
.1.  W.  HiNRicHs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  D.  HiNRicHS,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Department 
Safe -Deposit  Boxes 


Careful  attention  given  to  business 
of  non-resident  clients 


Capital  and  Surplus  $132,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  fully  paid      -      -      -  $100,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  give  special  attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 
THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1S59  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  fully  paid  -  -  - 
Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Officers 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President  J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 
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Nine  Kimball  Cultivators  in  operation  on  property  of  Dufur  Orchard  Company,  Dufur,  Oregon,  owned  by  the 
Churchill-Matthews  Company,  510  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon.  This  company  is  using  at  this  time 
thirty-five  Kimball  Cultivators  on  their  Dufur,  Sheridan,  Drain  and  Cottage  Grove  proiaerties.    This  speaks 

volumes  for  home-produced  machinery. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator 

GREAT  WEEDS  AND  FERN  EXTERMINATOR 


How  to  Use  the  Kimball  Cultivator 

to  Keep  Your  Orchard  in  Perfect  Condition 

The  first  thing  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  it  should  be  well  plowed  or 
disced  both  ways,  or  diagonal  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  that  manner. 

The  rest  of  the  season  nothing  is  needed  but  the 
KIMBALL,  which  should  be  run  over  the  ground 


at  least  twice  each  month  during  the 
summer,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  after  a  hard  rain,  or  after 
irrigation. 

This  will  break,  up  the  crust  and  stop 
evaporation,  for  when  the  soil  bakes  and 
opens  in  cracks  is  the  time  of  the  great- 
est evaporation. 

More  cultivation  and  less  irrigation 
will  produce  better  fruit,  and  it  will  keep 
longer  than  where  too  much  water  is 
used. 


RETAIL  PRICE  SCHEDULE 


No.  4 — 41/2  feet,  6  blades,  weight  complete,  70  lbs  $13.50 

No.  5 — 5/2  feet,  7  blades,  weight  complete,  85  lbs   15.00 

No.  6 — 6  feet,  8  blades,  weight  complete,  100  lbs   17.50 

No.  7—7  feet,  9  blades,  weight  complete,  100  lbs   18.50 

No.  8— 8I/2  feet,  11  blades,  weight  complete,  115  lbs   20.00 

No.  9—10  feet,  13  blades,  weight  complete,  140  lbs   25.00 


No.  10 — 12  feet,  10  blades,  open  center,  weight  com- 
plete, 140  lbs  $22.50 

No.  11—12  feet,  15  blades,  weight  complete,  185  lbs   30.00 

No.  13 — One  8I/2  and  one  9  feet,  23  blades,  gang,  fully 

rigged,  weight  250  lbs   47.50 

Extra  blades,  $1.50  each;  weight  5  lbs.  each. 

Extra  frames,  $1.00  per  foot;  weight  10  lbs.  per  foot. 


TERMS :    Cash  with  order,  except  to  dealers  with  established  credit.    All  quotations  f.o.b.  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 

Long  Distance  Phone,  Red  991  Office  and  Factory,  422  East  Third  Street,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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By-Products  As  Discussed  At  Spokane  Conference 

Open  Discussion  led  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Dumas,  Pullman,  Washington 


SPEAKING  of  by-products,  there  are 
many  things  that  we  ought  to  take 
into  consideration.  Everywhere  I 
go  someone  whispers  in  my  ear,  "But 
don't  you  think  that  we  are  going  to 
overdo  the  business?"  I  heard  it  when 
I  was  listening  to  Mr.  Alderson;  I  heard 
it  as  I  came  in  this  morning;  I  hear  it 
everywhere.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't 
want  to  discuss  that  subject  today,  but 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid 
it,  no  matter  what  phase  of  the  orchard 
question  comes  up.  When  we  consider 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  way  that 
we  are  producing  fruit  there  ought  not 
to  be  very  much  of  waste  product.  If 
we  prune  properly,  if  we  thin  properly, 
if  we  spray  properly,  the  most  that  we 
raise,  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  it, 
ought  to  go  into  the  boxes.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  occasionally  a  windstorm 
comes  along  and  blows  off  some  of 
your  fruit,  and  it  is  usually  the  best 
that  blows  off.  That  will  do  excellently 
for  canning  or  for  drying,  and  we 
ought  to  take  care  of  that.  I  was  some- 
what interested  in  the  suggestion  a  pre- 
vious speaker  gave  as  to  the  product  of 
dried  fruits.  Did  not  it  impress  you 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  not  very 
much  of  a  fruit  country  up  here  when 
you  see  what  a  little  part  we  play  in 
the  dried  products?  What  was  it?  I 
don't  know  that  I  remember  exactly, 
but  I  have  an  impression  that  we  are 
quite  a  fruit  country  here,  but  we 
really  do  very  little  in  the  drying  line. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  a  number  of 
times  recently  to  be  connected  with 
the  California  apple  shows,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  way  they 
handled  the  by-products  at  Watsonville, 
a  small  town  in  the  center  of  a  fruit 
district  about  twelve  miles  square,  and 
if  I  am  right  I  think  they  produce  about 
half  of  the  dried  apples  of  the  United 
States;  didn't  they  last  year? 

It  is  not  wise  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion for  us  to  allow  anything  that  is 
grown  to  go  to  waste.  Conservation 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  As  long  as 
people  are  hungry  and  would  eat  this 
fruit,  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  it  in 
someway  and  give  it  to  them  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  waste.  It  makes  one 
heart  sick  to  see  apples  lying  under  the 
trees  some  places  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington where  they  are  not  gathering 
them  at  all  this  year.  Beautiful  apples 
going  to  waste,  and  there  are  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  thousands  of 
children  never  so  much  as  get  a  smell 
of  an  apple.  Now,  I  say  that  is  all  en- 
tirely wrong.  I  believe  if  we  get  at 
this  business  of  by-products  the  right 
way  we  will  help  in  this  particular. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  ditFicult  thing  to 


install  a  small  drier.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  dried  apple  busi- 
ness, but  I  know  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  plants  which  are  making  a 
great  success.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  previous  speaker, 
made  to  the  experiment  station,  is  a 
most  excellent  one.  They  ought  to 
furnish  us  some  definite  information, 
some  careful  directions  in  a  bulletin 
that  the  average  farmer  or  fruitgrower 
can  use  in  installing  a  drying  plant  or 
a  canning  plant.  I  believe  that  a  small 
canning  plant  would  be  valuable.  Now, 
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for  example,  we  have  been  shipping 
some  peaches.  Some  of  us  have  shipped 
peaches,  and  sometimes  a  carload  did 
not  pay  the  freight.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  try  to  build  up  a 
small  cannery.  I  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  market  in  Spokane  and 
other  Western  cities  for  a  home  prod- 
uct of  canned  peaches  that  is  put  up  on 
the  farm,  you  know,  "like  mother  used 
to  put  up."  We  have  a  lot  of  this  stuff 
in  cans,  and  we  don't  like  it  so  well. 
By  the  time  we  get  these  peaches,  even 
if  they  are  very  near  to  the  orchard, 
they  will  cost  us  fifty  cents,  and  if  they 
are  nice  ones  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  a  dollar,  and  then  there  are  the 
other  expenses  incident  to  preparing 
and  canning  them,  and  a  lot  of  house- 
keepers do  not  consider  it  worth  while. 
Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  great  field  for 
the  development  of  a  small  cannery 
that  puts  these  things  up  in  a  home-like 
way  and  offers  them  for  sale.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  profitable.  And  the 
same  is  true  with  the  apple. 

Now,  let  us  go  about  this  in  the  right 
kind  of  way.  Let  us  plan  carefully 
and  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  our 
crops  in  times  like  the  present  one, 
when  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  great 


a  demand  for  our  fruit  as  there  ought 
to  be.  Now  on  Friday,  I  am  going  to 
discuss  that  question  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  hope  that  we  may,  and 
the  other  speakers  may  give  us  some 
light  on  the  question  and  show  us  how 
to  market  our  fruit  in  the  proper  kind 
of  way.  But  in  the  meantime  let  us  do 
what  we  can  with  the  by-products. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  much  we  get 
ahead  of  the  railroad  companies  when 
we  evaporate  our  fruit  and  ship  it  in 
evaporated  form?  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  that  for  years,  you  and  I,  to 
get  ahead  of  the  railroad  companies, 
and  if  we  can  reduce  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  by  about  eighty  per  cent  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it  in  that 
way.  Then  it  is  equally  valuable  and 
easier  kept.  We  do  not  have  to  ice  the 
dried  apples  when  we  ship  them.  We 
can  ship  them  great  distances  and  we 
can  enlarge  our  territory  greatly,  be- 
cause I  think  we  reduce  the  weight 
about  eighty  per  cent,  or  at  least  I 
would,  if  I  were  doing  it,  but  these 
people  are  in  the  business  and  they 
know  how  to  get  more  out  of  it.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  develop,  as  I 
say,  that  line,  especially  because  we 
can  enlarge  our  market.  We  can  then 
go  into  foreign  territory,  the  remote 
places  of  the  earth,  when  we  have  the 
dried  apples,  whereas  we  cannot  ship 
the  fresh  fruit.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentlemen  themselves  some- 
thing about  it;  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  labor  condition  is  such  that  we  can 
install  a  cannery,  and  is  it  true  that  we 
can  employ  the  labor  that  is  engaged  in 
this  business  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  we  can  also  employ  the  capital  that 
is  engaged  in  this  business  for  a  longer 
period?  If  we  can,  wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter both  for  the  labor  and  for  capital 
that  is  employed?  Perhaps  we  can 
build  storage  houses  and  keep  the  fruit, 
and  then  if  we  are  not  able  to  ship  out 
all  of  it  we  can  put  it  up  in  the  cans. 
Wouldn't  that  be  better  for  labor  and 
for  capital  also?  Now,  gentlemen,  let 
us  have  a  free  and  open  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

A  member:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Alderson  if  he  has  any  information 
about  the  expense  of  installing  a 
private  evaporating  plant. 

Mr.  Alderson:  I  really  have  no  data 
at  hand  as  to  the  cost  of  installing  a 
drying  plant,  but  there  are  many  plants, 
and  I  believe  that  a  plant  can  he  ob- 
tained for  about  a  hundred  dollars. 
Some  manufacturers  have  made  plants 
especially  for  that  purpose,  and  at  the 
horticultural  convention  last  winter 
their  names  were  given,  and  I  think 
there  is  an  agent  for  them  in  Yakima 
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and  one  in  Portland.  Yon  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  plants,  if  you 
want  them;  they  are  on  the  market. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Lewis:  Perhaps  I  could 
give  the  gentleman  some  information 
on  evaporation,  as  I  come  from  an 
evaporating  country,  and  we  have  been 
making  a  special  study  this  last  year  of 
evaporation  of  fruit.  I  will  say  about 
evaporation  that  you  want  to  look  into 
it  pretty  closely.  My  observation  has 
been  that  the  most  expensive  apparatus 
is  the  poorest.  We  have  evaporators 
that  cost  us  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  they  show  pretty  poor 
products.  I  have  seen  but  one  that 
operated  successfully.  You  can  build 
an  evaporator  that  will  handle  prunes, 
apples,  cherries  and  berries  for  about 
$1,200  that  would  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire crop  of  about  six  acres,  that  is,  if 
you  evaporate  the  entire  acreage.  It  is 
possible  that  you  can  do  a  little  better 
than  that.  You  can  do  better  than  that 
if  you  go  into  various  kinds  of  fruit. 
For  instance,  the  same  evaporator 
would  put  up  at  least  forty  acres  of 
dried  berries,  forty  acres  of  loganber- 
ries and  forty  acres  of  apples  and  forty 
acres  of  prunes,  because  the  seasons 
do  not  overlap.  There  is  another  point 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
building,  of  course,  costs  money,  and 
in  going  into  this  evaporation  business 
you  want  to  try  and  use  your  evap- 
orator as  many  months  as  you  can. 
That  reduces  your  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  gives  you  a  better  return  for 
your  money.  The  tunnel  plan  of  evap- 
orator is  as  good  as  anything  in  the 
market.  Some  prefer  other  evap- 
orators for  large  communities,  but  for 
the  average  community  in  the  North- 
west $1,200  will  build  an  evaporator 
that  will  work  all  right  and  will  do  all 
the  work  that  is  needed  to  be  done  and 
do  it  well.  You  can  run  your  berries 
through  in  about  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours.  It  takes  longer  on  plums  and 
prunes.  To  do  a  good  job  on  prunes 
takes  about  thirty-six  hours.  There  is 
a  pretty  good  chance  to  improve  the 
dried  products  of  the  Northwest.  One 
criticism  of  the  dried  products  of  the 
Northwest  is  that  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  uniform  grades  of 
our  products.  For  example,  there  may 
be  a  hundred  evaporators  and  one  man 
will  not  dry  his  fruit  until  it  is  over- 
ripe and  another  will  start  drying  it 
when  it  is  so  hard  you  can't  eat  it.  The 
success  of  a  drying  plant  is  to  have  all 
the  products  as  nearly  ripe  as  possible. 
If  not  some  of  them  will  dry  thor- 
oughly in  two  or  three  hours  and  some 
will  never  dry.  Prunes  have  been  slow 
sellers  here  all  this  fall,  not  because 
there  are  too  many  prunes  but  because 
last  year,  while  prices  were  good,  they 
tried  to  sell  every  prune  they  had.  We 
wouldn't  think  of  selling  apples  by 
putting  all  grades  in  one  box,  but  that 
is  what  the  dry  products  men  are  doing. 
They  don't  grade  their  stuff.  In  our 
by-products  work  in  Oregon  we  are 
making  a  great  deal  of  progress,  but 
have  made  some  fatal  mistakes.  One  is 
the  amount  of  capital  and  the  kind  of 
machinery  that  they  get  in.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  advise  you  to  find  out 


what  you  want  in  the  way  of  an  evap- 
orator and  then  stick  to  it.  For  in- 
stance, you  can  go  into  a  community 
in  Western  Oregon  or  Washington,  or 
even  in  Eastern  Washington,  and  you 
will  find  them  putting  in  expensive 
machinery.  They  don't  remember  that 
they  have  got  to  buck  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  grow  tomatoes  very 
cheap,  where  only  one  crop  in  five  is 
taken  off  the  land,  and  consequently  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  compete  with  those 
things,  and  if  they  fail  in  this  respect 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Many  make  a  failure  in  that  line 
because  they  buy  lots  of  useless  ma- 
chinery. The  first  agent  that  comes 
along  selling  canning  machinery  gen- 
erally sells  it  to  them;  and  a  great 
many  of  the  wrecks  that  have  been 
spoken  about  are  because  they  have 
filled  their  buildings  with  material  that 
never  was  any  good  instead  of  taking 
time  to  go  around  and  visit  successful 
canneries  and  find  out  what  was  suc- 
cessful. Instead  of  that  they  will 
simply  put  in  perhaps  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  while  if 
they  would  put  in  about  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  using 
cheap  buildings,  and  have  some  money 
for  cans  and  some  for  working  capital, 
they  would  get  along  nicely;  but  they 
put  every  dollar  they  have  in  ma- 
chinery and  have  nothing  to  work  on. 
I  believe  most  successful  canneries  in 
the  Northwest  must  be  co-operative 
affairs.  You  must  get  together  and  put 
up  your  money  to  keep  it  going  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  We  have  a 
little  cannery  at  Corvallis  that  has 
done  a  splendid  busines§.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  loaned  money  to  each 
other,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  things  going. 
We  put  up  $8,000  worth  of  string  beans 
this  year,  and  we  could  have  sold  ten 
times  that  much  if  we  had  them.  I 
might  say  that  we  found  that  money 
just  like  so  much  velvet,  because  we 
couldn't  sell  them  any  other  way.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
director  of  the  Hawaiian  Experiment 
Station  a  short  time  ago  and  he  told 
me  a  very  interesting  story  concerning 
the  development  of  the  pineapple  in- 
dustry at  Hawaii.  You  know  the  pine- 
apple is  high  in  sugar,  sometimes  as 
high  as  eighty  per  cent.  That  is  why 
you  can't  ship  them  very  far  if  you 
allow  them  to  get  anywhere  near  ripe. 
They  found  that  they  could  can  these 
pineapples,  bvit  they  were  throwing 
away  millions  of  barrels  of  juice  until 
a  fellow  came  along  and  said,  "We  can 
bottle  that  juice  and  make  money." 
They  were  skeptical,  but  they  tried  it 
and  found  they  could  bottle  it,  and  the 
juice  made  more  money  than  the  slices. 
Then  a  fellow  came  along  a  little  later 
and  saw  the  great  cores  going  to  rot, 
fermenting  there,  and  said,  "Why  can't 
we  do  something  with  these?"  So  they 
put  a  chemist  at  experimenting  and  he 
found  that  he  could  make  a  glace,  a 
candy  out  of  them,  and  now  the  cores 
sell  for  more  than  the  juices  and  the 
slices  together.  Buy  some  of  this 
product  in  Spokane  and  you  pay  a 
mighty  fancy  price  for  it,  and  the  de- 
mand is  great.   I  was  reared  in  a  man- 


ufacturing district,  where  their  biggest 
profit  is  in  the  by-products  which  they 
used  to  throw  away.  They  used  to  say 
at  the  meat  packing  plant  that  they 
utilize  everything  but  the  squeal  of  the 
pig,  and  the  last  few  years  they  have 
used  the  "squeal"  against  the  govern- 
ment and  now  lose  nothing.  Now  we 
have  found  during  the  last  year  that  the 
canneries  in  Oregon  have  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  in  the  way 
of  handling  cracked  prunes,  prunes 
that  cannot  be  evaporated  but  be  used 
by  the  canneries  for  what  is  known  as 
"pie  prunes,"  and  we  have  been  doing 
fairly  well  on  that  basis.  We  reverse 
on  the  cherry.  The  cannery  doesn't 
want  a  cracked  cherry,  but  the  evap- 
orator does,  especially  the  black 
cherry — the  Bings  and  Lamberts.  One 
of  our  growers  in  Western  Oregon  sold 
thirty  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  for 
$7,500  to  the  canneries.  You  may  say 
that  isn't  so  good,  but  when  you  stop 
to  consider  that  he  had  to  buy  no  pack- 
ing boxes,  no  paper,  no  lithographs, 
hire  no  pickers,  no  grading,  no  packing, 
no  expenses  so  to  speak,  that  they  took 
the  whole  crop,  you  will  see  that  he  did 
pretty  well.  There  has  been  a  mistake 
made  in  by-products  in  some  parts  of 
the  Northwest  by  simply  thinking  the 
canneries  want  to  take  the  culls.  Not 
many  canneries  want  to  go  into  busi- 
ness to  handle  the  culls  alone,  and  you 
can't  blame  them  either,  because  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do  much  with  culls  only 
and  pay  very  much  for  them.  \Vhat 
the  cannery  wants  is  good  stuff,  and 
they  can  handle  it  profitably  by  han- 
dling all  of  it.  Certain  grades  will  dry 
nicely  and  certain  grades  will  go  into 
vinegar,  but  when  a  man  puts  in  his 
money  and  capital  he  can't  afford  to 
handle  the  culls  alone.  Some  Eastern 
capitalists  have  offered  fifteen  cents  a 
hundred  for  apples.  Not  very  many 
men  want  to  grow  them  for  that  price, 
but  when  they  handle  them  on  a  co- 
operative basis  I  believe  it  will  work 
in  pretty  good  shape.  I  know  a  man  in 
Oregon  who  is  doing  mighty  well,  and 
he  has  gone  into  asparagus  growing 
and  asparagus  raising,  and  now  he  is 
canning  it.  It  doesn't  take  a  very  ex- 
pensive plant,  and  he  is  putting  it  on 
the  market  and  making  a  very  hand- 
some profit  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Cass:  I  never  established  a  can- 
nei'y  myself  and  made  a  failure  of  it, 
but  we  had  a  cannery  at  our  place 
which  ran  for  two  or  three  years  and 
then  quit,  not  because  they  didn't 
make  a  success  of  it  but  because  there 
was  more  money  to  be  made  in  the  real 
estate  business.  The  parties  put  their 
money  into  real  estate,  but  I  think  they 
made  a  profit  during  the  time  they  ran. 
That  has  been  the  trouble  all  along — 
too  much  money  made  outside;  not  sat- 
isfied with  a  reasonable  return  from 
the  investment.  I  myself  established  a 
dryer  to  take  care  of  my  fruit  crop 
some  years  ago  and  I  ran  it  five  or  six 
years.  My  product  amounted  to  about 
fifty  tons  a  year.  The  drying  of  the 
Italian  prune  is  quite  different  from 
the  apple.  The  ordinary  apple  dryer 
is  simply  a  frame  building  about  two 
stories  high,  the  lower  one  being  a 
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furnace  room.  The  dilRculty  that  we 
had  to  encounter  in  drying  the  prunes 
is  that  in  certain  seasons  it  is  very  wet, 
which  commences  early;  our  prunes 
will  absorb  water  and  it  takes  a  very 
much  longer  time  to  dry  it  out.  We 
had  to  have  a  dryer  that  will  produce 
heat  up  to  nearly  two  hundred  degrees 
and  the  fruit  must  be  considerably 
above  the  heat,  that  is,  the  fruit  must 
be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
heat  and  must  be  constant  and  uniform 
in  order  to  make  a  successful  operation 
for  it,  so  it  is  a  costly  operation.  I  got 
much  experience  in  it  that  is  most  val- 
uable. You  can't  put  any  trust  in  any- 
thing; you  can't  get  good  results  in 
dried  fruit  from  reading  bulletins;  they 
won't  take  the  place  of  experience.  Of 
course  the  price  of  our  prunes  was 
pretty  low;  we  had  to  compete  with 
the  California  products  and  the  public 
generally  don't  understand,  don't  know 
a  good  prune  if  they  see  it  and  don't 
know  how  to  cook  it  if  they  had  it. 
The  Italian  prune  is  one  of  the  best 
products  known  in  the  dried  prune  line, 
but  the  public  don't  appreciate  it,  so 
our  price  has  been  low  and  the  growers 
have  found  it  more  profitable,  under 
the  labor  conditions,  to  ship  them 
green.  One  large  grower  has  installed 
an  evaporator  that  takes  in  twelve  tons 
at  a  charge.  That  is  a  pretty  large 
evaporator  and  costly.  In  ordinary 
cases  he  would  lose  about  three- 
quarters  of  his  crop  before  he  could 
get  them  dried.  I  always  figure  on 
losing  about  half  of  my  crop  on  the 
average,  because  some  seasons  they 
work  up  pretty  well  but  other  years,  if 
the  rainy  season  commences,  prunes 
when  they  get  ripe  will  fall  to  the 
ground  in  two  or  three  days  because 
we  can't  handle  them,  because  it  re- 
quires twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
in  order  to  dry  them,  and  so  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult operation.  I  had  experience  and 
therefore  gave  up  the  drying  proposi- 
tion down  there. 

Mr.  Bedtlyon:  Let  me  try  to  answer 
your  question  as  to  why  a  great  many 
of  these  small  canneries  have  failed 
and  always  will  fail.  Of  course  a  great 
many  other  elements  enter  into  it,  but 
first  of  all  is  experience.  Granted  you 
have  the  experience,  the  rest  of  it  is 
insufficient  volume  of  business.  The 
season  is  short.  A  small  plant  has  six 
days'  time  in  which  to  put  up  a  very 
large  amount  of  goods  in  order  to  make 
it  a  profitable  business.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  the  price  for  the  grower, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  the  Italian  prune 
on  a  parity  with  California,  if  you  are 
going  to  sell  and  introduce  it,  you  have 
got  to  have  capital  and  organization  to 
do  it  with.  For  instance,  I  spent  two 
years  selling  California  goods.  At  that 
time  the  Italian  prune  was  just  coming 
on  the  market,  that  is  in  any  quantity, 
and  the  Northwest  started  to  plant 
about  twenty  million  acres  of  Italian 
prunes  per  year.  At  the  present  time 
they  produce  only  five  to  ten  million. 
We  felt  that  the  Italian  prune  had  us 
beat  and  every  man  in  California  knew 
it.  The  people  have  been  gradually 
educated  that  the  Italian  prune  is  bet- 
ter than  the  French  prune  and  senti- 


ment has  finally  changed  over,  but  still 
they  are  not  getting  the  price  that  they 
should,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
strong  organization  to  command  it  and 
get  it.  For  instance,  take  the  Hawaiian 
pineapple  business  that  has  just  been 
mentioned.  About  eight  years  ago  I 
started  out  one  day  in  Chicago  with  a 
sample  of  Hawaiian  pineapple.  I  said, 
"Here  is  a  beautiful  thing."  "Well,  we 
don't  handle  any  Hawaiian  pineapple; 
we  handle  all  Singapore  chunks."  That 
is  what  the  trade  said  in  those  days — 
"We  don't  handle  any  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple; all  we  handle  is  Singapore 
chunks" — but  after  eight  years  of  work, 
with  capital  and  organization,  they 
have  made  people  handle  Hawaiian 
pineapple;  and  if  you  go  to  the  trade 
today  with  a  sample  of  Singapore 
chunk  you  won't  be  able  to  sell  it  to 
them.  Mr.  Dumas  said  something  that 
I  intended  to  have  in  my  paper  in  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  the  volume  of  the 
apple  business  that  this  country  should 
produce.  I  said  once  before  publicly 
that  the  Northwest  must  eventually 
turn  out  one  thousand  cars  of  evap- 
orated apples  per  annum.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  every-day  possibility;  and 
it  is  also  necessary  that  these  thousand 
cars  shall  land  in  Russia,  in  Siberia 
and  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
just  as  well  as  New  York  apples. 

Professor  C.  C.  Vincent,  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow:  This  is  rather  un- 
expected on  my  part  because  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram at  all.  As  our  friend  just  stated, 
we  have  been  carrying  on  some  experi- 
ments for  the  past  four  or  five  months 
with  the  small  home-canning  outfit 
which  was  installed  in  September.  As 
you  all  know,  ten  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  by-products  go  to  waste  on  the 
farm  every  year.  While  we  did  not 
install  this  home-canning  outfit  to  com- 
pete with  our  commercial  canning  out- 
fits, we  installed  it  in  order  to  make 
disposition  of  the  by-products.  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  very 
much  experimental  work  as  yet,  but  we 
have  found  that  this  outfit  is  very  satis- 
factory as  a  home  establishment.  Our 
outfit  has  a  capacity  of  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand cans  daily,  although  you  can  get 
them  with  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  cans  daily.  No.  2  and  No.  3 
cans.  We  have  also  canned  a  number 
of  tomatoes,  pears,  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  out  these  fruits  to 
any  extent.  We  are  keeping  them  there 
at  the  station  and  we  intend  to  test 
them  out  this  winter,  and  also  intend  to 
place  this  fruit  upon  the  market.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  home  cannery  is 
going  to  be  profitable. 

A  member:   What  was  the  cost? 

Professor  Vincent:  The  cost  varies 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

A  member:  Is  this  small  plant  so 
that  you  can  increase  it  to  a  larger 
capacity  later? 

Professor  Vincent:  There  are  vari- 
ous forms  of  these  home-canning  out- 
fits, with  from  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  cans  daily,  and  come,  I  think, 
with  a  larger  capacity  than  that. 


A  member:  What  I  mean,  is  there  a 
plant  by  which  you  can  increase  the 
capacity  from  year  to  year  as  your 
business  demands? 

Professor  Vincent:  I  don't  think  that 
there  is. 

Mr.  Alderson:  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  about  the  vinegar  industry. 
We  have  at  present  in  our  town  a  com- 
mercial vinegar  factory,  and  these  men 
are  buying  cull  products  of  the  orchard 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred,  apples 
they  can't  place  on  the  market  and  can't 
sell  commercially,  and  the  manager  of 
this  concern  is  paying  twenty-five 
cents  a  hundred  for  these  cull  apples, 
and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
was  getting  eight  gallons  of  cider  per 
hundred  pounds,  which  makes  it  very 
profitable  from  his  standpoint;  and  it 
is  also  profitable  from  the  grower's 
standpoint  because  it  provides  a  way 
of  disposing  of  the  cull  products,  which 
otherwise  probably  would  go  to  waste. 
I  may  add  that  we  are  advocating  the 
feeding  of  these  cull  apples  to  the  hogs. 
They  come  in  very  handy  as  roughage, 
mixed  with  other  material,  as  the 
apples  are  rather  acid  and  the  hogs  as 
a  rule  will  not  eat  very  many  of  them 
unless  you  mix  them  with  other  feed 
and  use  them  as  roughage. 

Professor  Lewis:  I  don't  feel  like 
taking  up  very  much  more  of  your 
time.  It  seems  to  me,  at  this  meeting,  I 
have  been  getting  into  pretty  nearly 
every  discussion  that  comes  up  and  I 
am  afraid  some  of  you  will  think  I  am 
trying  to  monopolize  things.  Professor 
Vincent  has  told  you  the  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  vinegar  manufacture.  So 
far  as  vinegar  manufacture  on  this 
Coast  is  concerned  it  will  have  to  be 
merely  a  by-product  business  for  cull 
stuff,  because  you  will  notice  the  fig- 
ures he  gave  you  are  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  a  bushel.  Of  course  it  will  be  out 
of  the  question  to  grow  apples  for  that 
price.  The  way  your  vinegar  factory 
comes  in  is  simply  to  supplement  other 
business  and  as  a  by-product.  Cider 
and  vinegar  people  can  handle  a  cer- 
tain class  of  products  that  no  other 
line  of  work  perhaps  can  handle  to 
good  advantage.  I  have  been  trying  to 
preach  on  that  line,  that  our  own  asso- 
ciation put  in  our  own  by-products 
plant  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  handle 
our  own  stuff".  For  example,  the  green 
apple,  or  those  that  are  not  dead  ripe, 
do  hot  make  very  good  vinegar,  and 
apples  that  make  good  vinegar  have 
got  to  have  very  little  starch  and  tan- 
nin. ^^^lile  green  an  apple  has  the 
largest  amount  of  starch  and  tannin, 
especially  varieties  like  the  Baldwin, 
and  they  sometimes  carry  from  eight 
to  fourteen  per  cent,  according  to  the 
degree  of  ripeness.  Now,  the  higher 
sugar  content  an  apple  has  the  better 
vinegar  proposition  it  is.  Now,  by 
"sugar  content"  we  do  not  necessarily 
mean  an  apple,  because  the  acid  you 
may  have  in  the  apple  seems  to  coun- 
teract the  sweet  taste;  but  we  want  an 
apple  of  high  sugar  content  and  one 
which  is  not  ripe  does  not  have  much 
tannin.  Then  if  the  apples  are  proper 
apples  and  kept  clean,  a  very  good 
grade  of  vinegar  can  be  made.  The 
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apple  has  to  go  through  three  stages  to 
make  good  vinegar.  It  takes  quite  a 
long  time  to  make  it  according  to  your 
home  system,  but  where  you  have  a 
generator  you  can  make  it  much  more 
rapidly.  We  cannot  interest  capital  to 
come  in  from  the  East  and  put  in  a 
vinegar  plant,  but  the  association  can 
handle  it  by  putting  in  a  competent 
man.  Men  from  the  East  want  to  go 
into  a  community  and  contract  for  the 
entire  output  of  apples  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  a  hundred,  and  I  tell  them 
that  is  out  of  the  question  because  you 
cannot  raise  apples  for  that  price.  You 
can  evaporate  apples  that  don't  make 
good  vinegar  and  they  will  evaporate 
finely.  You  can  take  an  apple  which  is 
yet  somewhat  green  and  it  will  evap- 
orate and  make  a  pretty  good  product, 
but  that  same  apple  makes  a  miserable 
vinegar;  and  such  points  as  that  we 
have  got  to  learn  by  experience. 

A  member:  I  am  certainly  interested 
in  by-products  and  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  inquiring  along  the  line  of  cost. 
I  have  asked  every  man  I  have  met 
what  it  cost  to  put  up  a  cannery.  I 
have  looked  around  the  country  and  I 
have  found  one  canning  factory  after 
another  going  to  the  dogs,  and  I  believe 
the  principal  trouble  with  the  most  of 
them  is  that  they  are  trying  to  do  too 
much.  I  find  upon  inquiry  in  the  East 
that  you  can  put  up  a  cider  mill,  a  jell 
cooker  and  an  apple-butter  cooker  and 


a  vinegar  generator  for  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  this  simply 
means  the  machinery  and  the  setting 
up  of  it.  The  building  end  of  it  you 
can  make  cost  you  anything  you  like, 
from  cement  up  to  a  board  shack,  but 
you  have  got  to  have  the  necessary 
machinery  to  turn  out  your  products. 
I  believe  money  can  be  made  on  by- 
products. I  believe  we  have  got  to 
start  very  small,  with  making  cider, 
and  possibly  jelly  and  possibly  apple- 
butter,  and  using  the  by-products  of 
that  to  make  vinegar.  As  the  professor 
has  told  you,  the  apple  has  got  to  go 
through  three  processes.  The  cider 
business  has  money  in  it  provided  you 
are  willing  to  study  it.  You  can  get 
some  books,  like  "Cider  Makers'  Handy 
Book,"  that  goes  into  it  very  thor- 
oughly. You  have  got  to  handle  your 
apples  just  the  same  as  if  you  were 
making  wine.  You  can  make  your 
cider  so  you  can't  tell  it  from  high- 
grade  champagne.  That  is  also  a  double 
fermentation.  In  other  words,  you 
first  ferment  your  cider  and  strain  it 
and  refine  it,  then  you  sterilize  it  and 
then  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  put  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sugar — I  think  it  is  four 
ounces  to  the  gallon — and  put  it  up  in 
bottles.  You  let  it  stand  then,  grad- 
ually bringing  it  to  an  upright  position 
until  the  cork  comes  out,  when  you 
cork  it  again,  and  then  you  have  cham- 
pagne cider.    I  know  you  can  make 


money  at  that,  but  it  is  not  what  the 
ordinary  individual,  or  most  of  them, 
can  do.  We  have  got  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  talent  we  have  at  hand, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  you  can  make  money  putting  up 
apples  in  gallon  cans,  but  they  also  tell 
me  there  is  more  money  made  in  evap- 
orating the  apple  than  there  is  in  put- 
ting it  up  in  cans,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  come  here  to  find  out.  There  is 
another  thing:  You  can't  make  cider 
out  of  green  apples.  You  have  got  to 
let  them  mature.  But  I  would  like  to 
hear  some  other  people  talk  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  vinegar  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Bingham:  In  Pullman  we  have  a 
vinegar  plant,  and  we  are  selling  to 
Spokane  practically  all  the  vinegar  we 
can  make.  We  are  making  a  good  grade 
of  vinegar  and  we  have  a  man  who 
understands  his  business.  You  have 
first  got  to  get  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  make  the  cider  because  it  is  an  in- 
tricate problem,  and  you  cannot  learn 
the  business  from  a  year's  study.  It  is 
a  problem  of  science,  and  the  success- 
ful plants  are  those  that  have  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  their  business. 
If  you  can  find  a  man  who  understands 
the  making  of  vinegar  then  put  in  a 
vinegar  plant.  If  you  don't,  stay  out  of 
it,  because  the  Northwest  is  full  of 
failures  in  the  vinegar  business,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  a  com- 
petent man  to  run  it. 


Waste  In  Distribution  Too  Large 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  President  University  of  Wisconsin,  before  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  April  8,  1913 


FOR  farm  products  the  waste  in  dis- 
tribution is  admitted  by  everyone 
to  be  large.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  waste  in  distribution  for 
agricultural  products  is  far  greater  than 
for  manufactured  products,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  to  be  reck- 
oned each  year  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  partly  a  consequence 
of  the  relatively  perishable  nature  of 
many  of  the  farm  products.  Just  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
waste  in  distribution  of  farm  and  man- 
ufactured products,  so  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  this  respect  among 
farm  products  themselves.  For  the 
relatively  permanent  products  of  the 
farm,  which  need  not  be  disposed  of  at 
a  given  time  or  may  even  be  held  a 
year,  the  wastes  are  far  less  than  for 
the  more  perishable  products.  There- 
fore the  unnecessary  wastes  in  distri- 
bution for  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton 
are  relatively  very  much  less  than  for 
the  more  perishable  products.  Here 
are  included  vegetables  and  fruits.  Also 
for  these  products  there  are  great  vari- 
ations in  the  amounts  of  waste.  Pota- 
tatoes  must  be  marketed  before  early 
spring  else  they  are  a  total  loss;  but 
there  are  several  months  available  for 
marketing  and  distribution.  In  the 
same  position  as  potatoes  are  the  more 
stable  fruits,  such  as  apples  and 
oranges.  But  the  less  stable  fruits,  such 
as  berries,  must  be  used  within  two  or 
three  days  from  the  time  they  are  taken 
from  the  farm.   This  fact  greatly  limits 


their  radius  of  distribution  and  there- 
fore of  available  markets.  Indeed  some 
fruits  are  so  perishable  that  thcv  will 
not  stand  shipment  any  greal  dis- 
tance even  with  modern  refrigerator 
facilities. 

The  perishable  nature  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  combined  with  the  great 
fluctuations  in  the  acreage  from  year  to 
year  and  in  the  production  of  the  same 
acreages  in  different  years  results  in  a 
fluctuation  of  price  for  vegetables  and 
fruits  even  of  the  more  stable  kind, 
such  as  is  not  paralleled  by  any  other 
articles  of  commerce.  The  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  the  same  product  in  the 
same  year  at  wholesale  rates  may  be 
from  one  hundred  to  more  than  four 
hundred  per  cent.  This  large  fluctua- 
tion is  one  of  the  factors  which  tend 
to  make  the  retail  cost  of  perishable 
goods  very  high.  When  wholesale 
prices  go  up,  retail  prices  are  promptly 
advanced.  When  wholesale  prices  fall, 
by  informal  understanding,  the  retail 
prices  are  frequently  held  at  the  old 
rates;  or,  if  not,  they  lag  greatly  behind 
the  falling  wholesale  prices.  This  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  cause 
a  wide  margin  between  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  and  that  the  con- 
sumer pays. 

Under  any  system  of  distribution 
there  will  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
loss  for  perishable  articles,  and  this 
fact  results  in  a  wider  margin  between 
the  two  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.    However,  when  we  consider  the 


very  wide  margin  which  now  often 
exists  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution is  excessive.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  delegates  to  this  conference 
could  furnish  illustrative  instances 
from  his  own  locality.  Therefore  I 
confine  my  statements  to  type  cases. 
For  some  of  the  relatively  permanent 
products  the  margin  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  can  be  dimin- 
ished by  only  a  moderate  amount.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  cheese,  which, 
according  to  Professor  H.  C.  Taylor, 
may  bring  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
11  to  13  cents  a  pound,  may  sell  in  the 
South  and  West  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year  from  20  to  25  and  even  30 
cents  a  pound.  There  is  an  average 
margin  of  about  ten  cents  between  the 
Wisconsin  prices  and  the  retail  prices^ 
This  amount  covers  paraffining,  stor- 
age, profits  of  the  original  buyer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  transporta- 
tion. While  perhaps  the  service  per- 
formed by  these  agencies  cannot  be 
secured  by  other  means  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost,  it  may  be  possible  by 
proper  methods  to  reduce  the  margin 
by  two  or  three  cents  per  pound;  and 
even  if  this  were  done  it  would  mean 
an  increased  income  to  the  farmers  of 
twenty  per  cent  or  more  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  profit  above  the 
actual  cost  to  them. 

With  vegetables  and  fruits  the  sit- 
uation is  very  different.  Governor 
Francis  E.  McGovern  in  a  recent 
message  to  the  legislature  of  Wiscon- 
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sin  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
when  the  farmers  were  selling  pota- 
toes for  30  cents  a  bushel  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Waupaca  County,  the 
consumers  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee 
were  paying  85  cents  a  bushel.  The 
expense  of  shipping  was  six  and  one- 
half  cents  a  bushel.  This  made  the 
amount  which  went  to  the  dealers  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer 
48%  cents,  or  a  margin  of  133  per  cent 
above  cost.  Governor  McGovern  gives 
as  another  instance  that  cabbages 
which  were  selling  at  $83  a  ton  at 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  were  selling  at 
$300  a  ton  in  Chicago.  The  freight 
between  the  two  points  was  three  dol- 
lars. Thus  the  commission  merchant 
and  the  retailer  in  Chicago  received  as 
a  margin  $217  a  ton,  or  250  per  cent 
beyond  cost. 

Last  autumn  a  gentleman  shipped  a 
carload  of  apples  from  Missouri  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  which  he  sold  to 
the  wholesaler  at  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  The 
wholesaler  to  whom  he  disposed  of  the 
apples  sold  them  for  75  cents  a  bushel 
and  the  retailer  sold  at  $1.25  a  bushel. 
The  amount  which  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  took  at  Madison  was,  therefore, 
75  cents  per  bushel,  or  150  per  cent 
above  the  amount  which  the  producer 
received  for  raising  the  crop  and  trans- 
porting same  to  Madison.  With  very 
perishable  goods  hundreds  of  instances 
of  extreme  wastefulness  could  be  cited 
in  which  the  farmer  not  only  has  a 
total  loss  of  his  product  but  freight  to 
pay.  Thus  at  various  times  there  come 
into  the  markets  of  the  Northern  States 
a  larger  supply  of  melons  or  peaches 
than  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  current 
prices.  The  retailers  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  purchase  at  a  lower 
price  from  the  commission  merchants; 
but  not  infrequently  they  find  it  more 
profitable  to  them  to  maintain  existing 
retail  selling  prices  with  smaller  sales 
than  to  lower  the  price  sufTiciently 
to  dispose  of  the  additional  material. 
Under  such  circumstances  carloads, 
and  even  shiploads,  of  fruit  or  melons 
may  rot  when  the  people — and  espe- 
cially the  people  in  less  favorable  finan- 
cial condition — would  have  been  glad 
to  have  the  products  thus  destroyed  if 
they  could  have  been  obtained  at  a 
low  price. 

After  a  farmer  has  had  an  experience 
for  any  year  like  the  above  he  stops 
shipping,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
material  rots  in  the  field.  For  instance, 
last  summer  this  was  the  situation  in 
Colorado  with  regard  to  cantaloupes. 
Vast  quantities  of  splendid  fruit  were 
a  total  loss,  and  yet  prices  for  can- 
taloupe at  the  various  markets  of  the 
Middle  West  and  East  were  high.  At 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  good  Colorado  cantaloupe  were 
selling  was  ten  cents  each  in  lots  of 
ten  or  a  dozen.  Every  year  furnishes 
many  illustrations  like  the  above;  not 
only  does  this  occur,  but  our  distribut- 
ing system  is  so  bad  that  sometimes 
even  the  semi-permanent  vegetables  are 
a  total  loss  to  the  farmer  because  of  a 
glut  of  a  certain  market.  For  instance, 
the  April  number  of  The  World's  Work 


tells  of  an  instance  where  a  farmer  was 
advised  by  a  commission  merchant  that 
the  market  for  onions  at  Philadelphia 
was  good.  After  making  shipment  the 
farmer  received  the  information  that 
onions  were  arriving  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  market  might  break.  When 
the  farmer  received  his  statement  from 
the  commission  merchant  he  found  that 
his  carload  of  onions  had  sold  for 
enough  to  cover  all  charges  except 
nine  dollars  of  the  freight,  and  he  was 
asked  by  the  commission  merchant  to 
remit  that  amount.  Says  the  farmer: 
"I  still  think  he  is  an  honest  commis- 
sion man  if  there  ever  was  one;  and  I 
don't  know  that  anyone  was  particu- 
larly to  blame.  But  I  do  know  that  I 
furnished  Philadelphia  with  a  car  of 
good  onions  free  and  paid  part  of  the 
freight;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
other  twenty  cars  that  went  in  at  the 
same  time  were  furnished  free.  But  I 
hope  the  other  twenty  farmers  were 
not  fools  enough  to  pay  the  freight." 
With  satisfactory  methods  of  distribu- 
tion situations  like  the  above,  which 
occur  in  numerous  localities  and  for 
various  products  almost  every  year, 
would  not  exist.  Certainly  we  must 
work  out  some  methods  of  distribution 
under  which  abundant  crops  will  give 
larger  returns  to  the  farmers  than 
small  crops;  yet  the  latter  is  now  fre- 
quently the  case  for  products  which 
are  perishable  or  semi-perishable,  and 
is  sometimes  true  for  the  more  per- 
manent crops.  This  must  cease  to  be 
true  else  the  principle  of  conservation 
which  demands  that  we  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  is  wide  of  the 
mark. 

I  understand  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  efficient  distribution, 
but  no  more  than  general  suggestions 
can  be  offered  in  an  introductory 
address.  We  shall  all  doubtless  agree 
that  its  solution  rests  about  the  word 
co-operation — co-operation  of  the  pro- 
ducer, co-operation  of  the  consumer, 
co-operation  of  the  distributing  agency 
with  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
If  this  be  conceded,  one  fundamental 
principle  in  connection  with  it  should 
be  understood  at  the  outset.  Co-opera- 
tion involves  surrender  of  indepen- 
dence. If  two  people  agree  to  co- 
operate in  regard  to  any  matter  it 
means  that  each  one  of  them  surren- 
ders some  measure  of  his  freedom.  If 
one  hundred  people  agree  to  co-operate 
it  means  that  each  one  of  them  must 
largely  surrender  his  independence  in 
handling  the  matter  in  question.  Co- 
operation means  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority and  that  every  man  who  joins 
in  the  co-operation  must  abide  by  the 
conclusions  reached.  Not  only  so  but 
the  business  officials  of  an  association 
must  have  delegated  to  them  the  neces- 
sary power  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  co-operative  society  in  the  same 
efficient  and  authoritative  way  that  do 
those  of  an  ordinary  corporation.  Co- 
operation cannot  possibly  succeed  if 
the  officers  do  not  have  the  proper 
authority  and  support. 

This  surrender  of  freedom  is  one  of 
the   broad   principles   which   is  fre- 


quently overlooked  and  is  an  especially 
difficult  point  in  dealing  with  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  He  prides  himself  upon 
his  independence  in  production;  he  is 
confident  of  his  business  ability;  he 
will  decide  for  himself.  But  in  order  to 
have  the  co-operative  movement  suc- 
ceed the  farmer  must  agree  to  circum- 
scribe his  liberty  in  many  respects; 
and,  furthermore,  must  live  up  to  his 
agreement.  A  second  point  requiring 
consideration  is  the  relation  of  co- 
operation and  combination.  The  idea 
of  co-operation  is  everywhere  hailed  as 
a  desirable  thing  for  the  farmer,  and 
this  is  true  at  a  time  when  there  is 
equal  denunciation  of  combinations  of 
the  kinds  commonly  called  trusts.  But 
it  should  be  fully  understood  that  com- 
bination by  the  manufacturers  is  for 
the  very  same  purpose  that  co-opera- 
tion is  designed  to  cover  for  the  farm- 
ers. The  idea  is  the  same  in  each  case; 
the  word  is  different.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  co-operation  is  hailed  as  a  great 
advance  step  for  the  farmer  at  the  same 
moment  that  combination  in  industry  is 
assailed? 

What  are  the  purposes  of  combina- 
tion? They  are  limitation  of  output, 
division  of  the  market  so  as  to  avoid 
cross  freights,  the  maintenance  of 
prices,  the  securing  of  transportation 
at  reasonable  rates.  What  are  the  pur- 
poses of  co-operation?  They  are  the 
division  of  the  markets  so  as  to  avoid 
cross  freights,  the  securing  of  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  rates  and  the 
maintenance  of  prices;  and  those  who 
are  most  enthusiastic  for  the  co-oper- 
ative movement  have  even  advocated 
limitation  of  output.  Thus,  while  the 
combination  of  manufacturers  and  co- 
operation of  farmers  have  the  same 
purposes,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  danger  to  the  consumers  of  co- 
operation for  agricultural  products  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  is  combination 
for  manufactured  products.  In  the  first 
place  the  producers  of  an  agricultural 
product  in  the  United  States  are  so 
numerous  and  so  widely  distributed 
that  there  is  not  the  possibility  for 
combinations  which  extend  to  monop- 
oly that  there  is  among  manufacturers. 
The  independent  producers  of  an  agri- 
cultural product  may  number  millions; 
and  from  this  great  number  they  grade 
to  a  few  thousand  for  some  products. 
The  vast  numbers  of  producers  are 
widely  distributed,  and  it  is  not  practi- 
cable for  them  to  unite  in  limiting  the 
total  output.  If  one  crop  has  been  un- 
profitable one  year  the  farmer  may 
turn  to  another  the  next  year,  but  he 
cannot  cease  to  utilize  his  improved 
land.  Thus  limitation  of  output  as  a 
whole  is  impracticable.  Again,  one 
food  product  is  in  competition  with 
another;  and  thus  if  the  producer 
should  attempt  to  push  the  price  of  one 
article  too  high  the  consumer  will  turn 
to  others,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  product,  if  perishable,  may 
go  into  the  dump.  Even  where  agri- 
cultural co-operation  has  developed  so 
as  to  become  almost  monopolistic  and 
the  consumers  have  not  been  taken 
into  the  co-operation,  as  in  the  case  of 
citrus  fruits  and  cranberries,  the  prices 
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cannot  become  exorbitant,  for,  if  so, 
the  consumer  will  refuse  to  buy. 

While,  therefore,  the  dangers  of  co- 
operation among  the  farmers  are  not 
so  great  as  they  are  among  the  manu- 
facturers the  same  principles  apply, 
and  some  of  the  same  abuses  may  arise 
if  not  guarded  against.  If  the  farmer 
could  completely  succeed  in  the  pur- 
poses of  co-operation  and  should 
wholly  ignore  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer we  shoultl  have  the  same  outcry 
against  the  farmer  that  we  have  against 
the  trusts.  This  should  be  fully  under- 
stood at  the  beginning  in  order  to  avoid 
this  danger.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
plain.  The  program  for  co-operation 
among  the  farmers  should  also  include 
co-operation  with  the  consumers.  The 
program  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
reducing  waste  in  distribution  should 
have  the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing 
the  price  to  the  producer  and  decreas- 
ing the  price  to  the  consumer. 

There  is  little  question  that  a  system 
of  distribution  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  accomplish  this.  Of  course 
such  system  will  vary  from  place  to 
place  and  be  different  for  different 
commodities.  As  illustrating  the  possi- 
bilities there  may  be  formed  in  any 
center  a  co-operative  association  which 
is  both  a  buyer  and  a  seller.  This  co- 
operative association  would  consist  of 
members  who  produce  and  members 
who  consume;  and  indeed  many  of 
such  members  would  belong  to  both 
classes.  The  co-operative  association 
would  receive  and  sell  the  products  of 
all  of  its  members  at  the  current  prices. 
Such  portion  of  the  material  as  possible 
would  be  disposed  of  locally.  The  ma- 
terial which  could  not  be  handled  in 
the  local  markets  would  be  disposed  of 
in  other  markets.  The  ordinary  well- 
known  rules  for  successful  co-operative 
societies  should  prevail,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  dividends  on  the  stock, 
one  man  one  vote,  etc. 

It  is  realized  that  the  above  simple 
illustration  by  no  means  fully  covers 
the  situation.  There  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  in  recent  years  for  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  material  of  a 
certain  kind  to  be  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain districts,  just  as  there  has  been 
in  manufacture.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  results  of  the  modern  development 
of  cheap  transportation.  Before  the 
time  of  the  railroad  the  products  of  any 
agricultural  district  were  largely  con- 
sumed in  that  district.  Each  district 
also  aimed  to  produce  as  many  of  the 
products  there  consumed  as  practi- 
cable. The  export  money  crop  was 
often  a  concentrated  one  which  would 
bear  expensive  transportation  charges. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  entire 
range  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
many  products,  European  countries  are 
available  as  a  market  for  the  output  of 
a  given  locality.  Thus  the  cheese  of 
Wisconsin  goes  to  all  quarters  of  the 
the  United  States  and  parts  of  Europe. 
The  cotton  of  the  South  goes  to  the 
mills  of  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
this  situation  special  co-operatiive  asso- 
ciations are  advisable  for  the  market- 
ing of  the  money  crop  or  crops  in  a 
definite  district;  and  such  an  organiza- 


tion may  be  exclusive  rather  than 
broadly  inclusive.  But  even  where  this 
is  the  situation  the  farmers  have  other 
products;  they  also  are  consumers  as 
well  as  producers,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  need  of  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion which  buys  other  than  the  stand- 
ard crops  and  which  sells  as  well  as 
buys  in  order  to  furnish  the  farmers 
their  necessary  supplies. 

In  some  instances  the  work  of  the 
special  and  general  associations  may 
be  merged,  in  others  separate.  Thus 
the  work  of  buying  and  selling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  bettering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer  may  require 
that  the  co-operative  buying  and  sell- 
ing shall  be  through  a  single  associa- 
tion in  some  districts,  in  others  through 
several  associations;  but  the  essential 
point  should  be  insisted  upon,  that  the 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  farmers  alone, 
but  should  be  shared  by  the  consum- 
ers— that  is,  that  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations should  permit  membership 
of  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  business 
with  the  association.  If  this  be  done 
the  surplus  of  profits  beyond  the  lim- 
ited amount  which  goes  to  capital 
would  be  divided  between  the  men  who 
did  business  with  the  association  in 
proportion  to  the  business  done,  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  being  exactly  on 
a  par  in  this  respect.  To  illustrate:  If 
the  producer  contributed  -$5,000  worth 
of  material,  and  the  surplus  which 
could  be  declared  beyond  the  neces- 
sary reserve  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  he  would 
receive  in  addition  to  his  original  sell- 
ing price  $500.  Similarly,  the  member 
who  had  purchased  $1,000  worth  of 
goods  would  get  a  rebate  of  $80.  If  the 
same  man  did  both  of  the  above  he 
would  get  $580  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Non-members  who  did  business  with 
an  association  might  be  excluded  from 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  co-oper- 
ative enterprise;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  participate  to  a  less  extent — 
say  fifty  per  cent.  This  latter  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  better  plan,  since  it 
would  result  in  extending  the  business 
of  the  association  and  thus  increasing 
the  profits.  The  method  of  co-opera- 
tion above  advocated  has  the  great 
merit  that  all  who  have  any  relation 
with  or  necessity  for  the  articles 
handled  will  be  in  favor  of  the  success 
of  the  movement.  The  consumer  shares 
in  its  benefits  as  well  as  the  producer. 
In  order  to  complete  the  program  of 
co-operation  it  will  be  necessary  to 
correlate  with  the  above  a  system  of 
rural  credits  and  rural  banking,  but 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  other  speakers. 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that 
there  exist  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding the  national  and  state 
anti-trust  laws,  contracts  and  combi- 
nations in  restraint  of  trade,  either 
formal  or  informal,  under  which  the 
same  price  is  charged  for  the  same 
article  at  a  given  point  by  all  of  those 
who  handle  it.  Thus,  for  standard 
articles,  it  makes  little  difference  from 
which  dealer  one  buys  at  a  given  lo- 


cality the  price  is  the  same — and  usu- 
ally the  price  is  too  high  and  often  is 
exorbitant.  This  condition  of  co-oper- 
ation widely  exists,  not  only  among  the 
manufacturers  but  among  the  retailers. 
If  the  plan  of  co-operation  advocated, 
which  includes  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, were  substituted  for  the  above 
the  evils  would  be  abated  in  large 
measure,  for  in  case  the  price  proved 
to  be  excessive  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer would  share  in  the  resultant 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There- 
fore the  co-operative  movement  pro- 
posed for  the  farmers  would  be  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  great  combi- 
nations which  have  existed,  and  still 
exist,  among  the  manufacturers,  the 
purposes  of  which  have  been  to  benefit 
the  producers  by  levying  the  highest 
possible  tribute  upon  the  consumers. 
The  amount  of  tribute  which  has  been 
levied  by  the  great  combinations  of  in- 
dustry during  the  past  decade,  as  we 
well  know,  has  been  enormous.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  incredible  profits 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  etc.  If  the 
co-operative  movement  among  the 
farmers  includes  as  its  fundamental 
doctrine  benefit  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  benefit  to  the  producer,  the 
most  dangerous  rock  in  the  channel  of 
progress  will  be  eliminated;  and  while 
there  may  be  many  other  difficulties  in 
clearing  up  the  channel  it  is  believed 
that  none  of  these  will  prove  to  be 
insuperable. 

Working  out  methods  of  proper  co- 
operation will  require  a  consideration 
of  the  existing  trust  laws,  national  and 
state.  The  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  under  the  Sher- 
man act  are  very  drastic  in  regard  to 
all  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  But 
the  members  of  the  co-operative  soci- 
ety, to  be  succesful,  must  contract  to 
sell  all  of  their  products  through  the 
society;  or,  if  not,  to  give  the  advantage 
to  the  society  of  any  increase  of  price 
over  that  obtained  through  the  regular 
channel.  An  essential  element  in  the 
success  of  the  fruitgrowers'  exchanges, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  co- 
operattive  societies,  is  that  they  are 
selling  agencies  for  all  their  members, 
and  rigid  contracts  require  the  mem- 
bers to  dispose  of  their  products 
through  such  agencies.  Selling  agencies 
of  this  kind  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts have  been  declared  to  be  illegal; 
indeed  the  decisions  under  the  Sher- 
man act  have  uniformly  held  that  sell- 
ing exchanges  and  combinations,  where 
the  commerce  was  clearly  interstate, 
which  fix  prices,  divide  territories  or 
limit  output,  are  illegal.  And  yet  some 
of  these  things  must  be  done  if  co- 
operative societies  are  to  be  successful. 
Similar  decisions  have  been  rendered 
by  many  of  the  state  courts  under  the 
state  anti-trust  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  anti-trust  laws  are 
in  conflict  with  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  legislatures  of  a  number 
of  states,  and  in  consequence  co-opera- 
tion among  the  farmers  was  excepted 
from  the  anti-trust  acts.    This  is  illus- 
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trated  by  laws  passed  in  South  Dakota, 
Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Texas.  These 
laws,  however,  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  federal  courts 
under  the  principle  that  "no  state  shall 
deny  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
equal  protection  under  the  laws."  It 
thus  appears  clear  that  to  reduce  the 
waste  of  distribution  and  to  success- 
fully introduce  co-operation  will  re- 
quire a  modification  of  the  existing 
anti-trust  laws,  national  and  state. 
The  farmers  cannot  hope  to  claim  for 
themselves  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation without  permitting  similar 
advantages  to  those  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  industry.  It  is  true  that  the 
privileges  of  co-operation  have  been 
abused  by  the  great  concentrations  of 
industry  and  they  have  not  been  abused 
by  the  farmers,  but  the  remedy  for  the 
abuse  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturers 
consists  not  in  prohibiting  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  but  in  prohibit- 
ing the  evil  practices  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  combinations.  The 
rising  flood  of  the  co-operative  spirit, 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  twentieth 
century,  will — laws  or  no  laws — sweep 
the  country  and  eliminate  the  frightful 


wastes  of  the  existing  competitive  sys- 
tem; but  this  without  destroying  com- 
petition and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
free  and  open  full  opportunity  for  all. 
With  the  privilege  of  co-operation  will 
of  necessity  go  public  regulation 
wherever  the  market  is  controlled  in 
consequence  of  the  permitted  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  not  the  place  here  to  indi- 
cate the  methods  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  but  if  the  principle  be 
agreed  to  there  is  no  doubt  that  regula- 
tions may  be  worked  out  successfully 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

In  conclusion,  the  keywords  of  the 
solution  of  the  industrial  situation  of 
the  farmer  are  co-operation  among 
themselves,  co-operation  with  the  con- 
sumer for  their  mutual  benefit;  and 
this  in  order  to  eliminate  the  great 
wastes  of  the  existing  distributing  sys- 
tem and  thus  secure  efficiency. 

A  Government  Guarantee  Helps  Sales 
Ex-Consul  H.  B.  Miller,  at  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  meeting  in  Port- 
land, called  attention  of  the  fruitgrow- 
ers to  the  fact  that  Canadian  exports  of 
apples  were  increasing  heavily,  while 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  only 


showed  a  slight  increase.  He  at- 
tributes much  of  this  to  the  fact  that 
every  box  of  apples  going  from  Canada 
has  the  official  government  stamp  as  to 
standard.  Mr.  Miller  advocates  a  gen- 
eral standard  being  adopted  in  the 
United  States  and  that  every  package 
of  apples  for  export  should  be  so 
stamped. 


Editor  Better  Fiuit: 

I  desire  to  be  one  of  the  many  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  Marcli  issue  in  particular 
and  all  other  issues  in  general.  I  believe  I  am 
going  to  get  all  the  inlormation  I  could  desire 
from  your  publication  alone  and  I  feel  that  I 
will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  many  prob- 
lems I  will  have  to  meet  when  I  enter  the  fruit 
business  in  Oregon.  Yours  truly,  Eugene  B. 
Tinker,  Miami,  Arizona. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Your  article  in  the  "Black  and  White"  edi- 
tion regarding  uniform  packing  and  co-oper- 
ative selling  is  a  very  able  treatise  on  a  very 
important  subject.  Yours  very  truly,  R.  E. 
Hawkins,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Attached  find  money  order  for  my  subscrip- 
tion to  "Better  Fruit."  Kindly  let  me  know 
how  long  this  amount  will  keep  it  good  on 
your  books.  What  a  fine  publication  "Better 
Fruit"  is,  and  if  it  has  the  circulation  it  de- 
serves every  fruitgrower  who  speaks  the  Eng- 
lish language  should  be  a  subscriber.  With 
every  best  wish.  Yours  faithfully,  Albert 
Birch,  Roxburgh,  Teviot,  New  Zealand. 


Statement  of  Apple  Pool  Handled  by  Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  to  April  9,  1913 

From  the  Wenatchee  Republic 


Box 
Final 

Arkansas  Black  Boxes 

Extra  Fancy    6,561 

Fancy    205 

Black  Twig 

Extra  Fancy    5,878 

Fancy    1,415 

Ben  Davis 

Extra  Fancy    1,670 

Fancy    245 

Black  Ben 

Extra  Fancy    2,956 

Fancy    323 

Delicious 

Extra  Fancy    4,218 

Fancy    1,315 

Grimes  Golden 

Extra  Fancy    5,095 

Fancy    148 

Jonathan 

Extra  Fancv    49,506 

Fancy    18,688 

Missouri  Pippin 

Extra  Fancy    1,325 

Fancy    289 

Rome  Beauty 

Extra  Fancy    13,536 

Fancy    3,132 

Staiiman  Winesap 

Extra  Fancy    18,842 

Fancy    2,897 

Spitzenberg 

Extra  Fancy    14,576 

Fancy    1,546 

White  Winter  Pearmain 

Extra  Fancy    3,519 

Fancy    7 

Winter  Banana 

Extra  Fancy    1,873 

Fancy    454 

Winesap 

Extra  Fancy    13,785 

Fancy    3,503 

Yellow  Xewtown  Pippin 

Extra  Fancy    2,733 

Fancy    71 

Totals   180,211 

Mixed  varieties 

Extra  Fancy    19,731 

Fancy    4,013 

Totals   23,744 

All  varieties 

C  Grade    102,294 

Fifteen  varieties 

Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy   180,211 

Mixed  varieties 

Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy   23,744 

All  varieties 

C  Grade    102,294 

Grand  totals   306,249 


es  sold 
payment 
Amount 
.?  9,850.32 
264.06 

2,777.69 
433.02 

840.28 
105.37 

1,507.91 
126.40 

5,465.88 
966.25 

3,617.22 
78.48 

37,085.22 
11,091.50 

1,456.72 
287.05 

10,509.62 
1,544.73 

9,898.09 
1,135.54 

14,423.50 
1,196.28 

3,166..39 
2.28 

2,692.03 
533.21 

17,086.60 
3,711.51 

2,569.28 
47.86 

$144,470.35 


$10,578.38 
1,798.50 

$12,376.88 
$43,567.04 

$144,470.35 
12,376.88 
43,567.04 


Boxes  sold 
Claims  pending 
Boxes  Amount 
741         $  982.15 

Total 
boxes  so 
7,302 
205 

0,611 
1,883 

1,255.32 
222.70 

12,489 
3,298 

371 
30 

1.32.52 
15.20 

2,041 
275 

2,490 
137 

880.34 
28.11 

5,446 
400 

573 
166 

417.27 
90.90 

4,791 
1,481 

1,404 
16 

824.63 
7.55 

6,499 
164 

7,961 
4,230 

3,403.75 
1,213.60 

57,307 
22,918 

366 
105 

142.50 
26.28 

1,091 
394 

6,743 
2,221 

3,519.63 
796.88 

20,279 

5,353 

13,179 
2,090 

4,368.53 
494.06 

32,021 
4,987 

4,527 
490 

3,528.19 
311.80 

19,103 
2,030 

1,911 
2 

895.11 
.99 

5,430 
9 

6 

4.49 

1,879 

454 

1,589 
196 

876.86 
57.44 

15,374 
3,699 

1,504 

800.10 

4,237 
71 

61,542 

.$25,357.26 

241,753 

3,922 
942 

$1,233.96 
248.24 

23,653 
4,955 

4,804 

.$1,482.20 

28,608 

43,549 

$0,383.95 

145,843 

RECAPITULATION 

61,542 

$25,357.20 

241,753 

4,804 

1,482.20 

28,608 

43,549 

6,383.95 

145,843 

Average   Total  boxes 


.$200,414.27       109,955  $33,223.41 


410,204 


A  iTi  omit 
$10,832.47 
264.00 

pBF  bOV 

$1,484 
1.288 

sh  ipf)€(i 
16,622 
385 

4,0.33.01 
055.72 

.32'> 
!l98 

19,761 
5*553 

972.80 
120.57 

.48 
.438 

36,094 
4,816 

2,388.25 
154.81 

.438 
..330 

5<),420 
6,019 

5,883.15 
1,057.21 

1.227 
.713 

9,418 
2,448 

4,441.85 
86.03 

.683 
.524 

12,718 
197 

40,488.97 
12,305.16 

.705 
.537 

88,606 
35,244 

1,599.22 
313.33 

.945 
.795 

5,225 
1,039 

14,029.25 
2,341.61 

.092 
.437 

02,090 
14,621 

14,266.62 
1,629.60 

.445 
.326 

53,254 
8,930 

17,951.69 
1,508.08 

.94 
.74 

43,910 
4,073 

4,061.50 
3.27 

.36 

16,529 
17 

2,696.52 
533.21 

1.435 
1.174 

2,1 64 

538 

17,963.46 
3,768.95 

1.108 
1.01 

82,768 
16,334 

3,429.38 
47.86 

.809 
.673 

10,991 
432 

$109,827.61 

$0,702 

618,428 

$11,812.34 
2,046.74 

$0.50 
.413 

46,343 
10,323 

$13,859.08 

$0,484 

56,066 

$49,950.99 

$0,342 

228,831 

.$169,827.61 

$0,702 

018,428 

13,859.08 

.484 

50,666 

49,950.99 

.342 

228,831 

$233,037.08 

$0.50 

903,925 

Boxes  in 
course 
of  sale 
3,565 
180 

3,189 
1,226 

1,933 
501 

21,262 
1,.314 

4,627 
907 

6,219 
33 

31,239 
12,320 

1,908 
704 

22,137 
2,708 

11, .387 
2,.308 

11,000 
990 


285 
84 

29,833 
5,125 

3,839 
301 

187,470 


17,153 
2,002 

19,755 
04,409 

187,476 
19,755 
64,469 


Unsold 
in  hands 
of  agents 
5,755 


4,083 
1,029 


32,120 
4,040 


29,712 
4,245 


1,026 
541 

19,680 
6,500 

9,846 
1,641 

13,147 
1,641 

5,547 


37,561 
7,510 


2,915 


189,199 

5,537 
2,766 

8,303 
18,519 

189,199 
8,303 
18,519 


271,700  216,021 
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Relations  of  the  Government  to  Agriculture  and  Railroads 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  New  York,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Frisco  Lines,  before  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago 


THE  two  biggest  factors  in  Amer- 
ica's growth  have  been  agriculture 
and  transportation.  These  have 
laid  the  foundation  which  has  made 
this  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  world.  The  government 
cannot  abandon  its  regulation  over  the 
railroads.  Such  a  course  would  be  un- 
wise; but  now  that  their  regulation  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  a 
policy  should  be  adopted  that  will  offer 
a  fair  return  to  the  railroads  and  the 
facilities  which  they  must  furnish  to 
properly  take  care  of  the  freight  and 
passenger  business  which  they  are 
charged  with  handling. 

Let  us  look  at  the  relations  of  the 
government,  agriculture  and  the  rail- 
roads from  another  viewpoint.  Since 
1905  our  population  has  increased  six- 
teen per  cent.  The  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  1912  was  fifty-one  per  cent 
more  than  in  1905,  while  railroad  con- 
struction was  forty  per  cent  less.  Dur- 
ing President  McKinley's  term  and  the 
two  following  republican  administra- 
tions the  average  of  new  railroad  con- 
struction was  5,000  miles  a  year  until 
the  last  two  years  of  President  Taft's 
administration.  There  are  now  not 
over  1,000  miles  of  new  railroads  under 
construction.  On  June  30  last,  it  is 
officially  stated  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Payne, 
comptroller  of  statistics,  that  there 
were  10,000  miles  of  new  railroads 
under  construction  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  makes  our  1,000  miles 
spread  over  our  vast  territory  look  in- 
significant. 

The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  rapidly  becoming  the  produc- 
ing territory  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  is  more  in  need  of  additional 
railroads  and  suffering  greater  from  a 
lack  of  transoprtation  facilities  than 
the  country  east  of  the  river.  It  would 
require  the  construction  of  165,000 
miles  of  additional  railroad  to  furnish 
the  same  transportation  facilities  west 
of  the  river  as  there  are  east  of  it,  on 
the  basis  of  area.  That  great  area  of 
rich  country  cannot  grow  as  it  should 
on  1,000  miles  per  annum  of  newly- 
built  railroads.  Our  public  men  as  a 
rule  have  not  yet  realized  what  con- 
fronts us  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
development.  Their  time  has  been 
taken  up  with  other  matters.  The  pro- 
duction of  farm  food  supply  and  its 
movement  from  the  farm  to  the  market 
and  its  relations  to  the  consumer  re- 
quire the  same  scientific  and  intelligent 
consideration  as  do  raw  materials  to 
the  manufacturer  and  its  relations  to 
the  consumer  in  readjusting  our 
present  tariff  schedules. 

I  believe  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
tariff,  but  the  importance  of  the  saving 
that  can  be  made  on  field  products 
compared  with  the  saving  by  tariff 
reform  is  shown  by  the  following:  If 
congress  should  wipe  out  the  entire 
tariff  collected  on  every  article  that 
comes  into  this  country  from  every 
•place  in  the  world,  on  last  year's  col- 


lections it  would  only  amount  to 
$326,000,000,  while  the  waste  which 
falls  upon  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
means  an  annual  loss  of  over  five  times 
the  entire  amount  collected  by  our 
custom  house  collectors  on  every 
article  coming  into  this  country,  as  is 
shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  I,  on 
products  which  decay  in  the  fields  and 
waste  under  our  loose  system  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Two  striking  news  items  appeared  in 
the  morning  papers  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  last  month.  One  stated  that  the 
income-tax  problem  was  being  consid- 
ered at  a  conference  by  President  Wil- 
son and  Hon.  Oscar  "W.  Underwood  as 
to  the  best  way  to  raise  $100,000,000 
through  a  tax  on  incomes.  The  same 
issue  announced  that  the  committee  on 
markets  of  the  National  Housewives' 
League  and  Allied  Consumers'  Commit- 
tee submitted  to  the  mayor  and  board 
of  estimate  of  New  York  a  plan  for  a 
direct  market  system  from  farm  to  con- 
sumer which  would  increase  the  re- 
turn to  the  farmers  for  their  products 
and  save  the  consumers  in  New  York 
from  .$60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year. 
Here  we  have  the  national  administra- 
tion working  to  solve  the  best  way  for 
raising  an  additional  $100,000,000  annu- 
ally to  pay  the  already  exorbitant  and 
wasteful  expenses  of  the  government 
and  a  civic  organization  on  the  same 
day  presenting  better  market  plans  to 
increase  the  farmers'  profits  and  save 
the  consumers  from  $60,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  annually  in  the  City  of 
New  York  alone  by  cutting  out  unnec- 
essary waste  that  is  nation  wide,  the 
importance  of  which  has  not  as 
yet  apparently  impressed  the  federal 
authorities. 

That  a  need  for  a  better  method  of 
marketing  farm  products  exists  let  us 
admit  without  argument.  The  impor- 
tant question  for  this  conference  to 
consider  is  to  find  a  concrete,  practical 
way  to  get  direct  and  effective  results. 
If  a  business  firm  owned  a  number  of 
farms  which  produced  5,000  carloads 
of  products  annually  which  must  seek 
a  market  in  large  consuming  centers 
they  would  not  ship  these  cars  each 
day  to  different  markets  and  trust  to 
luck  as  to  whether  their  products 
brought  a  good  profit  or  whether  they 
came  out  in  debt  for  labor  and  freight 
charges.  A  firm  engaging  in  such  large 
farming  operations  would  figure  inter- 
est upon  the  land  and  money  required 
in  the  expense  of  planting,  cultivating 
and  gathering  their  crops.  Knowing 
that  if  perishable  commodities  were  not 
promptly  delivered  at  the  market  they 
would  deteriorate  within  twenty-four 
hours  to  such  an  extent  they  would  be 
reported  in  bad  condition  and  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring,  one  of  the  first 
things  such  a  firm  would  do  would  be 
to  build  warehouses  and  cold  storage 
plants  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
products  and  ship  them  as  the  market 
would  take  them  at  a  profit.    Such  a 


firm  would  also  have  a  manager  who 
understood  the  warehouse  and  cold 
storage  business  as  well  as  commercial 
methods;  one  who  understood  where 
and  how  to  sell  to  get  the  best  market 
prices.  Such  a  firm  would  know  every 
day  the  stock  of  products  on  hand  in 
every  big  market  of  the  country  and 
the  prices  that  the  different  products 
were  bringing  in  the  different  markets. 
They  would  not  stop  at  this.  They 
would  arrange  with  reliable  commis- 
sion merchants  at  the  different  mar- 
kets to  handle  their  business  on  terms 
to  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  business  organization 
producing  5,000  carloads  of  products 
annually  would  do.  The  facts  are  that 
5,000  carloads  of  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  the  section  of  country  be- 
tween Houston  and  Brownsville,  Texas, 
by  1,250  farmers.  These  1,250  farmers 
are  shipping  over  the  country  without 
much  system  and  without  warehouse 
and  cold  storage  facilities  to  properly 
take  care  of  and  hold  their  fruits  and 
vegetables.  They  have  no  warehouse 
of  their  own  at  the  producing  end  nor 
agents  at  the  consuming  end,  and  thus 
place  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  at 
both  the  point  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion, contrary  to  all  commercial  rules 
and  regulations.  These  farmers  are 
forced  to  ship  their  products  every  day 
regardless  of  price  or  see  them  rot  in 
the  fields  because  they  have  no  cold 
storage  warehouses  which  would  save 
their  fruits,  melons  and  vegetables. 

When  you  consider  that  the  City  of 
New  York  alone  receives  250,000  car- 
loads of  perishable  products  annually, 
you  can  form  an  idea  of  the  great  mag- 
nitude of  this  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  enormous  loss  to 
the  farmers  under  the  existing  methods 
of  handling  their  business  as  against 
a  business  system  which  would  insure 
to  them  a  larger  proportion  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consuming  public  for  their 
products.  This  business  is  now  being 
conducted  in  a  manner  by  which  many 
thousands  of  cars  are  being  dumped 
on  congested  markets,  causing  one  of 
the  greatest  wastes  of  the  age.  In  con- 
sidering the  question  of  profits  of  all 
who  handle  foodstuffs  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  a  fair  division 
of  the  profit  should  go  to  each  interest 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered. 
There  are  three  important  factors 
which  enter  into  this  question  of  waste 
and  the  proportion  of  profit  which  goes 
to  each  interest:  First,  the  man  who 
produces;  second,  the  railroad  which 
transports  the  products  to  the  markets; 
third,  the  cost  of  selling  and  distribut- 
ing after  reaching  the  markets. 

The  federal  government,  in  its  an- 
nual report,  tells  us  that  the  producer 
receives  less  than  fifty  cents  for  what 
the  consumer  pays  one  dollar.  A  care- 
fully prepared  estimate  shows  how  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  is  divided.  On  the 
basis  of  a  $9,000,000,000  crop,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-third  remains  upon  the 
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TABLE  I 

100,000  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  rot  on  the  ground  from  lack  of  shij]- 

ping  and  storage  facilities  and  knowledge  of  receptive  markets,  at  .$350  a  car....$  35,000,000 

*  Loss  in  corn  stalks,  rice,  flax  and  other  grain  straw,  now  hurned   250,000,000 

Additional  amount  which  the  farmers  should  receive  if  by  co-operation  they  knew 

when  and  where  to  sell  their  products  to  best  advantage   1,500,000,000 


Total  $1,785,000,000 

*  Professor  Kennedy,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  estimates  the  loss  on  corn  stalks  in  Iowa  alone 
at  $50,000,000. 

TABLE  II 

Received  by  the  produce  s   .$(>, 000,000, 000  46.1^f 

Allow  for  reasonable  selling  expense,  and  dealers  and  retailers'  profits..  4,945,000,000  38.1^r 

Waste  under  existing  market  methods   1,500,000,000  12.0^^^ 

Received  by  the  railroads   495,000,000  S.S'Tr 

Total  $13,000,000,000 

TABLE  III  Hours 

Mechanics,  working  on  plows,  hoes,  harvesters  and  reapers   3 

Wagon  and  harness  makers   3% 

Railroad  employes  engaged  in  transporting  products  of  the  farm  to  market   2% 

Farmers,  based  on  farm  values  last  year   10 


farm.s.  Thei'efore  the  following  gives 
a  prettv  accurate  distribution  of  the 
-$13,000,000,000  which  the  consumers 
pay  for  .$6,000,000,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts sold  by  the  farmers  (See  Table  II). 

Through  this  analysis  we  can  deter- 
mine if  the  time  has  not  come  for 
congressmen  to  awaken  to  a  neglected 
duty  and  aid  in  a  readjustment  of 
methods  in  marketing  the  foodstuffs 
produced  by  the  American  farmers  and 
sold  to  the  people. 

The  problem  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  comes  under  three  grand 
divisions:  First,  storing  and  packing 
at  the  shipping  station;  second,  trans- 
portation facilities  and  freight  charges 
to  the  market;  third,  selling  and  dis- 
tributing at  the  market  centers.  They 
all  have  important  relations  to  each 
other,  and  one  cannot  be  given  prac- 
tical operation  without  consideration 
of  the  other  two.  M'^e  are  now  squarely 
up  against  the  plain  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done.  The  problem  is  not  as 
simple  as  increasing  crops  or  live- 
stock production.  It  is  as  complicated 
as  it  is  immense  in  volume  and  calls 
for  treatment  different  from  what  has 
ever  been  given  in  this  country.  From 
other  countries  we  get  some  good  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  we  should  do,  but 
our  country  is  nearly  as  large  as  all 
Europe  and  conditions  are  so  different 
that  we  cannot  get  as  much  help  from 
across  the  sea  in  the  way  of  business 
methods  in  marketing  our  crops  as  we 
do  about  soil,  breeding  and  other 
lessons  which  we  are  learning  from  the 
older  countries. 

One  of  the  large  actual  wastes  is 
caused  by  decay  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  fields.  To  prevent  this 
rotting  on  the  farms  when  the  food  is 
needed  in  the  cities  the  government, 
through  a  national  market  bureau, 
should  encourage  the  construction  of 
warehouses  for  holding  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  packing 
and  shipping  farm  products.  The  gov- 
ernment is  now  spending  .$16,000,000  a 
year  and  most  of  the  states  contribute 
large  sums  of  public  money  in  addition 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  to  pay  for 
experiment  stations,  to  restore  the  soil, 
increase  the  yield,  improve  breeding 
and  dairying,  reclaim  by  drainage, 
study  plant  life,  protect  trees  and  many 
other  kinds  of  excellent  work.  Inade- 
quate marketing  facilities  and  impossi- 
bility of  distribution  hurts  every  one  of 
the  above  efforts.    It  is  therefore  the 


plain  duty  of  the  government  to  aid  in 
pioneering  work  for  better  market  con- 
ditions. Proper  packing  and  shipping 
are  as  necessary  as  successful  farming. 
It  will  probably  be  charged  by  some  of 
our  congressmen  that  such  educational 
work  will  be  expensive.  It  certainly 
will  be,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.  This 
winter  cabbages  were  rotting  in  Texas 
because  farmers  could  not  get  five  dol- 
lars a  ton  for  them  and  at  the  same 
time  hungry  people  in  cities  were  will- 
ing to  pay  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars 
per  ton.  Apple  eating  is  going  out  of 
style  because  orchardists  cannot  get 
fruit  to  the  flat  dwellers  and  poorer 
people  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  government  pays  large  sums  of 
money  to  show  how  to  spray  apple 
trees.  It  should  pay  something  to  show 
how  to  market  the  apples. 

A  representative  of  a  truck  growers' 
association  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken:  "At  shipping  stations  of 
sufficient  importance  there  should  be  a 
real  packing  house  with  a  warehouse 
for  storing  and  packing  the  products. 
Then  the  association  would  be  able  to 
say  to  the  farmers,  'Bring  your  produce 
to  the  warehouse  in  bulk  and  the  asso- 
ciation will  do  the  packing  and  ship- 
ping.' The  farmers  would  undertake 
to  build  these  warehouses  and  begin  it 
tomorrow  but  for  one  obstacle — lack 
of  funds.  The  farmers  have  not  the 
funds.  They  recognize  the  necessity, 
but  have  no  means  of  meeting  the 
issue."  The  manager  of  this  truck 
growers'  association  wants  to  find  a 
way  to  provide  $50,000,  as  he  puts  it, 
not  for  any  individual  or  selfish  inter- 
est but  to  help  the  farmers  to  properly 
equip  themselves  for  storing,  packing 
and  shipping  their  products  in  the  most 
merchantable  way.  Under  such  condi- 
tions they  would  be  able  to  change 
their  farming  operations  from  a  doubt- 
ful business  to  one  of  profit.  This  is 
only  one  illustration  of  hundreds 
throughout  the  country. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  receive 
enough  net  return  from  his  capital  and 
the  labor  of  himself  and  his  family  in 
raising  his  crops.  After  allowing  for 
taxes,  insurance,  rents,  interest  on  in- 
vestment or  farm  mortgage,  wages  of 
hired  labor,  feed  for  animals,  fertilizer, 
repairs  to  buildings,  fences,  wagons, 
harness  and  tools,  horse  shoeing  and  all 
other  like  expenses,  figures  carefully 
prepared  for  me  show  that  the  average 


net  return  for  each  one  of  the  6,500,000 
farms  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
$700  a  year,  or  less  than  two  dollars  a 
day  per  farm.  This  means  that  the 
average  farmer  has  less  than  two  dol- 
lars a  day  with  which  to  support  him- 
self and  family,  an  average  of  four  and 
one-half  people.  Less  than  $700  a  year 
to  provide  for  clothing,  food,  sickness, 
life  insurance,  church,  charities,  travel 
and  pleasures  for  a  whole  family. 
Food  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, for  although  much  of  it  comes 
oft'  the  farm  nevertheless  it  has  a  cer- 
tain farm  value  and  reperesents  the 
money  into  which  it  could  be  turned 
if  not  used  to  support  himself  and 
family,  and  should,  therefore,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  farm  cost  of  living.  While 
gross  returns  from  farms  have  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years  ex- 
penses have  also  increased,  so  that 
farmers  are  obliged  today  to  pay  from 
thirty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  for  their  clothing,  implements 
and  tools,  wagons,  harness,  etc.,  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  During 
the  same  time  hired  farm  labor  has 
gone  up  over  fifty  per  cent  in  cost. 
^^^len  we  consider  that  there  is  an 
average  of  two  workers  on  each  farm, 
aside  from  hired  labor,  and  that  the 
average  net  earnings  per  day  of  each 
of  these  two  is  less  than  one  dollar,  it 
needs  no  further  argument  to  prove 
that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  a  reason- 
able net  return  for  his  investment  and 
labor,  and  that  it  is  a  business  not  cal- 
culated to  attract  others  to  engage  in 
it  or  to  keep  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  on  the  farm. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  conference  is 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  get- 
ting at  the  facts  as  to  where  the  farmers 
of  this  country  stand  in  relation  to 
earning  power  made  from  the  profits 
of  the  farm,  which  we  will  compare 
with  the  earnings  of  others  employed 
in  other  lines  of  business;  the  business 
of  the  farmer  is  much  more  hazardous 
and  risky,  as  he  must  take  chances  on 
all  kinds  of  weather,  storms,  and  dis- 
asters that  often  wipe  out  his  entire 
year's  earnings.  Let  us  consult  the 
government  reports  for  a  moment  and 
see  how  many  hours  those  engaged  in 
different  occupations  work  to  earn  one 
dollar.    (See  Table  IIL) 

To  make  this  clearer,  the  mechanic 
who  works  in  factories  making  the 
plows,  hoes,  harvesters  and  other  im- 
plements which  the  farmers  use.  to 
earn  one  dollar,  works  three  hours. 
The  automobile,  wagon  and  harness 
maker  for  the  farmers'  use  works  three 
and  one-half  hours.  The  railroad  em- 
ploye who  runs  the  trains  which  haul 
the  products  of  these  farmers  to  market 
works  two  and  one-half  hours  to  earn 
one  dollar.  The  farmer,  who  does  all 
the  work  of  producing,  takes  all  the 
risk  of  drouth  and  other  hazards  that 
go  with  farming,  works  ten  hours  to 
earn  one  dollar.  Is  such  a  division  of 
the  product  of  labor  fair?  Have  the 
men  whom  these  6,500,000  farm  owners 
elected  to  represent  them  in  Congress 
and  State  Legislatures  given  them  due 
consideration? 
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The  railroads  are  an  important  factor 
in  this  question,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained,  but  a  lot  to  be  lost,  by  grind- 
ing the  railroads  to  a  point  where  they 
cannot  make  sufhcient  money  to  do 
their  share  towards  cutting  out  the 
farm  waste.  The  better  the  railroads 
are,  the  more  expeditiously  they  can 
haul  the  business,  but  they  must  have 
the  money  to  put  their  roads  in  proper 
condition  for  safe  and  economical 
operation.  Vegetables  cannot  be  hauled 
in  coal  cars  and  fruit  cannot  be  trans- 
ported in  cattle  cars.  The  vegetable 
and  fruit  business  must  have  the  best 
up-to-date  cars  to  handle  the  business 
from  the  farms  to  the  markets  in  the 
best  condition.  The  railroads  want  to 
do  their  share  in  providing  economical 
and  extensive  means  of  handling  food 
to  the  different  markets  of  the  different 
cities,  but  the  cost  of  doing  these  things 
and  many  others  not  enumerated  is 
very  large  and  will  call  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  railroads  are  unable  to  do  as 
much  as  they  would  like  to  do.  The 
reason  they  cannot  do  this  is  that  they 
cannot  find  the  money  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional facilities  and  aid  in  many  ways 
to  build  up  the  agricultural  interests. 

On  most  all  big  economic  questions, 
the  public  jumps  at  conclusions  rapidly. 
In  many  cases  it  acquires  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge,  rather  than  an  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  subjects  under 
consideration.  Many  have  talked  and 
written  of  the  disadvantages 'that  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  in  financing  their 
requirements,  as  compared  with  the 
farmers  of  other  countries,  which  to  a 
large  extent  is  true.  Under  foreign 
co-operative  organizations,  farmers  of 
the  different  communities  place  their 
lands  and  property  back  of  their  credit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  different  individ- 
ual members  of  such  societies.  Such  a 
system  probably  never  will  be  as  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  this  country 
as  it  is  in  the  older  countries.  Economic 
students  of  this  question  tell  us  that  we 
should  study  methods  of  other  coun- 
tries in  respect  to  the  subject  of  financ- 
ing the  farmer.  The  fact  is  that  we 
should  improve  upon  them,  especially 
those  initiated  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Of  the  foreign  institutions  which 
make  loans  on  land  and  land  mortgages 
the  Credit  Foncier  la  France  has  done 
much  good  and  been  very  successful. 
This  is  a  semi-governmental  institution 
organized  in  1852  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000,  since  increased  to  $40,000,000. 
The  governor  and  two  sub-governors 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  are  appointed  for 
life  by  the  President  of  France,  and 
three  of  its  directors  must  be  ofhcers  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  France. 
The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are  elected  by  the 
stockholders.  The  Credit  Foncier  has 
outstanding  debentures  amounting  to 
$1,500,000,000  and  its  3  per  cent  deben- 
tures are  selling  in  Paris  at  96  per  cent 
of  their  par  value.  Recently  thev  made 
a  public  offering  of  a  loan  of  $100,000,- 
000,  which  was  many  times  oversub- 
scribed. In  Germany  there  is  an  insti- 
tution— the  Landschaften — which  loans 
the  farmers  of  Germany  on  favorable 


terms,  and  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  aiding  the  farming  industry 
of  that  nation. 

In  my  study  of  this  and  kindred 
questions  in  connection  with  agricul- 
tural development  I  have  talked  with 
many  people  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  and  there  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany to  operate  under  a  federal  govern- 
ment charter  authorized  to  engage  in 
agricultural  development  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  would 
form  the  basis  for  building  up  an  insti- 
tution which  would  be  vastly  beneficial 
in  aiding  the  farmers  in  getting  their 
money  at  better  rates  of  interest  and 
for  long  periods.  The  farmer's  diffi- 
culty is  not  altogether  in  the  fact  that 
he  must  pay  from  6  to  10  per  cent  for 
his  money,  but  also  that  he  must  renew 
his  loans  every  six  or  twelve  months, 
burdening  him  with  an  additional  ex- 
pense through  lawyers'  fees  for  exami- 
nation of  titles,  discounts,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  however,  he  can  usually  meet 
except  when  drouths  and  other  un- 
avoidable disasters  cause  a  loss  of 
crops,  which  frequently  occur  and 
force  many  small  farmers  into  bank- 
ruptcy through  which  they  lose  their 
homes,  and,  becoming  discouraged,  give 
up  farming  and  seek  other  employment. 

An  institution  in  a  general  way 
similar  to  the  Credit  Foncier  could  be 
organized  in  this  country  under  a  fed- 
eral charter.  It  could  be  made  semi- 
governmental  in  character,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  two  other  gov- 
ernment representatives  as  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  It  could  be 
made  a  stock  company  of  $50,000,000 
capital,  $5,000,000  to  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  par,  with  an  additional  amount 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  to  be  issued  in 
any  one  year,  as  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  the  above- 
mentioned  government  representatives 
and  others  selected  by  the  stockholders. 
It  could  also  be  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  foreign  countries  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a  world  market  for  its  secur- 
ities. Under  such  a  charter,  branch 
organizations  in  different  states  could 
be  authorized  where  the  state  laws  did 
not  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
parent  charter;  the  board  of  such  state 
organizations  could  he  represented  by 
a  board  of  directors,  the  Governor  and 
such  other  state  officials  as  might  be 
deemed  best.  A  thorough  organization 
to  ascertain  values  of  property  offered 
for  loans  would  be  an  important  part 
of  the  plan. 

The  objects  of  the  company  should 
be  to  loan  money  on  mortgages  not  ex- 
ceeding in  any  case  50  per  cent  of  the 
ascertained  value,  in  amounts  to  be 
repaid  either  in  installments  or  long 
terms;  to  purchase  and  sell  land  mort- 
gages, bonds  or  land  debentures,  with 
authority  to  loan  produce  growers' 
co-operative  associations  where  prop- 
erly organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  or  states  giving 
safe  protection  to  lenders.  Such  loans 
to  farmers'  associations  should  be  con- 
fined to  warehouses,  elevators  and  cold 
storage  plants,  all  of  which  should  be 


constructed  under  rules  and  specifica- 
tions approved  by  the  federal  company. 
The  loan  in  no  event  should  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty, which  should  be  located  on  land 
owned  by  the  agricultural  association 
applying  for  the  loan,  or  on  land  under 
lease  for  a  long  term  of  years  owned  by 
or  adjacent  to  a  railroad,  where  track 
facilities  could  be  had  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  products  to  and  from  such 
warehouses.  Loans  should  be  made 
only  on  such  warehouses,  elevators  or 
cold  storage  plants  as  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  banking  laws  in 
the  issuance  of  negotiable  warehouse 
receipts,  either  in  the  forwarding  ware- 
houses, elevators  or  cold  storage  plants, 
or  warehouses  constructed  at  market 
centers  from  which  distribution  of  the 
products  were  to  be  made. 

In  going  to  the  public  and  to  Wash- 
ington, it  should  be  made  clear  that 
you  are  not  asking  the  government  for 
funds  to  build  up  agricultural  credit, 
but  only  for  its  friendly  co-operative 
interest  in  building  up  a  financial  insti- 
tution which  will,  with  proper  security, 
enable  those  engaged  in  farming  to  find 
money  at  lower  rates  for  a  long  period 
on  installment  payments.  Nor  should 
your  action  be  antagonistic  to  present 
banking  methods,  banking  interests  or 
any  national  monetary  system  that  may 
hereafter  be  adopted.  You  have  the 
friendship  of  those  now  engaged  in 
banking  business.  They  can  and  will 
help  in  any  work  that  means  more  to 
the  producing  class.  In  fact,  you  should 
go  with  well  developed,  concrete  plans 
specifically  stating  what  is  wanted  to 
accomplish  definie  results  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  farm  credit  and  market 
facilities.  Otherwise  it  will  result  in  a 
repetition  of  what  the  farmers  have 
had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  which 
consists  of  a  long  string  of  talk  from 
public  men  telling  them  of  their  unfor- 
tunate plight  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
of  their  sufferings  under  the  grinding 
monopolies  of  the  country,  and  all  such 
rot  that  has  been  successful  in  getting 
the  farming  vote,  but  which  has  never 
added  a  dollar  to  the  bank  account  of 
the  farmers.  They  have  received  lots 
of  "advice"  for  their  political  support, 
but  what  they  need  and  should  have  is 
substantial  aid,  something  that  means 
more  real  cash. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  find  "Better  Fruit" 
just  as  many  of  the  other  men  have  found  it — 
a  mighty  valuable  copy — and  am  delighted  to 
know  that  the  April  and  May  numbers  will 
also  contain  information  upon  the  marketing 
of  fruit.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  S.  Thornber, 
chief  horticulturist,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  bill  to  pay  my  sub- 
scription for  a  year,  as  I  believe  it  is  due.  I 
cannot  get  along  without  it,  as  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
the  Northwest  apple  crop.  You  are  certainly 
giving  your  readers  a  fine  view  of  the  situation 
and  its  requirements.  Very  truly  yours,  B.  A. 
Miller,  Newtown,  Iowa. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  magazine 
for  three  years,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
magazine  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen  and 
never  fail  to  recommend  it  whenever  I  am 
asked  to  recommend  a  fruit  journal.  I  am 
having  your  magazine  bound  in  volume  form. 
Yours  truly,  Chas.  A.  Short,  Bellingham, 
Washington. 
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The  Rosy  Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  Sorbi,  Kalt)  Serious  Pest 

By  H.  F.  Wilson,  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  Corvallis 


OF  all  the  plant  lice  attacking  fruit 
trees  in  Oregon  at  the  present 
time  the  rosy  apple  aphis  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  pest.  A  native  of 
Europe,  this  insect,  probably  imported 
into  North  America  on  nursery  stock, 
has  spread  to  most  of  the  apple-grow- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States.  No 
orchard  section  of  Oregon  appears  to 
be  free  from  its  ravages,  although  some 
sections  seem  to  suffer  more  than 
others.  The  various  forms  which  this 
species  assumes  during  a  season  has 
occasioned  no  less  than  four  common 
names  which  are  used  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest.  Each  of  the 
stages  are  so  different  in  color  and 
general  appearance  that  they  might 
each  be  designated  as  a  different  species 
by  the  fruitgrower.  In  the  early 
spring  we  have  the  greenish-blue  stem- 
mothers  covered  with  white  powder; 
following  these  we  have  the  pink  forms 
which  begin  to  occur  about  June  1. 
These  are  the  pupae,  and  later  change 
to  the  brownish  or  black  so-called 
spring  migrants.  In  the  late  fall  we 
have  the  whitish  egg-laying  or  ovi- 
parous females.  These  continue  on  the 
trees  until  killed  by  the  late  frosts, 
usually  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
This  pest  has  the  disagreeable  habit  of 
attacking  only  the  leaves  surrounding 
a  fruit  cluster,  except  in  years  when 
the  crop  is  light,  when  they  may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  on  the  leaves. 

Since  under  normal  conditions  the 
fruit  itself  is  not  attacked,  the  layman 
fails  to  associate  the  aphis  with  the 
small,  gnarled,  gall  apples  which  ap- 
pear as  a  result  of  their  work  in  the 
fall  at  picking  season.  We  do  not  know 
just  why  the  apples  become  deformed, 
but  apparently  the  juices  which  would 
naturally  go  to  produce  growth  in  the 
fruit  are  drawn  into  the  leaves  and 
absorbed  by  the  aphids.  In  extreme 
cases,  when  the  leaves  are  caused  to 
become  curled  and  more  or  less  func- 
tionless,  the  juices  fail  to  extend  them- 
selves except  in  a  limited  way;  hence, 
even  after  the  lice  have  left  for  the 
summer,  the  fruit  fails  to  receive  a 
sufTicient  food  supply.  In  an  orchard 
where  the  aphis  has  been  bad  during 
the  early  growing  season  many  gall 
apples  will  be  found  hanging  on  the 
trees  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
These  gall  apples  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  injury,  from  as 
large  as  hazelnuts  to  nearly  full-grown 
apples.  The  injury  to  the  fruit,  no 
matter  how  little,  is  so  definite  that  it 
is  apparent  on  fully  matured  apples 
which  have  belonged  to  a  cluster  on 
which  a  half-dozen  aphis  have  worked 
on  a  single  leaf.  The  injury  will  be  on 
that  side  of  the  apple  next  to  the  in- 
fested leaf.  This  injury,  when  slight, 
is  found  on  the  crown  of  the  calyx 
and  will  appear  as  small  depressions 
barely  discernible  to  one  familiar  with 
any  certain  variety  of  fruit.  This  louse 
seldom  attacks  the  young  growing 
shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  green 


apple  aphis,  but  we  have  noticed  that 
when  all  the  leaves  of  a  certain  ter- 
minal shoot  are  covered  the  lice  will 
gradually  work  down  the  shoot  until 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  will  be 
found  working  along  the  new  growth. 
The  entire  life  history  of  this  insect 
has  not  been  worked  out,  although  for 
two  seasons  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
do  so.  We  are  working  on  this  pest  in 
the  interest  of  the  fruitgrower,  how- 
ever, and  probably  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  any  additional  information. 

This  louse  spends  the  winter  in  the 
egg  stage  and  the  little  dark-green 
stem-mothers  hatch  out  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  open  in  the  spring.  In  1911 
this  was  aljout  the  first  of  March.  In 
1912  the  first  young  stem-mothers  were 
observed  February  22.  They  cluster  on 
the  green  tissue  of  the  opening  buds 
and  gradually  work  down  among  the 
leaves  as  they  open  out.  At  first  they 
are  hard  to  find,  but  as  the  buds  open 
and  they  increase  in  size  they  can  be 
very  easily  located.  The  number 
present  in  a  single  bud  may  vary  from 
one  to  twenty-six,  with  an  average  of 
less  than  ten.  By  April  15  of  an  aver- 
age season  the  colonies  are  well  estab- 
lished on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  leaves  have  become  so  curled 
as  to  make  spraying  unprofitable. 
About  June  1  a  pinkish  or  salmon- 
colored  form  appears.  These  are  all 
pupae  and  produce  the  brown  migra- 
tory females,  which  soon  after  matur- 
ing disappear  from  the  apple  and  prob- 
ably locate  on  some  one  or  more  un- 
known plants,  where  the  summer 
generations  are  produced.  Before  the 
final  molt,  in  which  the  pupae  change 
to  the  adult  form,  many  pupae  migrate 
from  the  leaves,  and  crawling  down  to 
the  larger  limbs  and  the  trunk,  collect 
under  the  loose  bark.  They  remain 
there  for  a  few  days,  molt  and  as  soon 
as  their  wings  have  hardened  leave. 
There  seems  to  be  no  apparent  reason 
for  this  unless  it  is  to  get  away  from 
the  various  enemies  which  attack  them 
on  the  leaves.  Most  of  the  migrants 
have  disappeared  by  July  5  and  do  not 
appear  on  the  apple  again  until  late 
September.  At  that  time  scattered  in- 
dividuals of  the  fall  migrant  form  begin 
to  appear  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  more  and  more  appear  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  so  that  by 
November  1  they  are  quite  abundant. 
They  continue  on  the  leaves,  apparently 
feeding,  but  not  producing  young,  until 
late  October,  when  numerous  little 
light-colored  objects  begin  to  appear  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  migratory  forms. 
These  develop  later  into  the  whitish 
egg-laying  females,  and  November  1, 
1911,  a  few  mature  forms  were  found 
depositing  eggs  about  the  buds  on 
young  shoots.  No  males  could  be  found 
at  that  time,  although  a  few  must  have 
been  present.  Specimens  collected  on 
November  8  proved  to  be  migratory 
females,  males  and  egg-laying  females. 
Evidence  is  not  yet  conclusive,  but  the 


sudden  appearance  of  the  males  with- 
out the  previous  appearance  of  pupae 
would  indicate  that  the  males  are 
migratory  and  are  produced  on  the 
summer  host  plant.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  not  nearly  as  abundant  as 
those  of  the  green  apple  aphis,  are 
more  scattered  and  are  usually  depos- 
ited on  the  older  growth.  When  first 
deposited  they  are  light  green  in  color, 
but  soon  change  to  a  shining  black. 
They  are  deposited  mostly  about  the 
buds;  occasionally  one  may  be  depos- 
ited on  the  open  bark. 

During  the  spring  of  1911  a  series  of 
experiments  were  carried  on  for  the 
control  of  the  brown  apple  aphis,  in 
which  lime-sulphur,  "Black-Leaf  40" 
and  lime-sulphur  and  "Black-Leaf  40" 
in  combination  were  used.  All  three  of 
these  sprays  were  applied  at  two  differ- 
ent dates  in  order  to  find  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  the  best  results.  The 
first  application  was  made  in  March, 
and  at  that  time  the  leaf  buds  were  just 
opening.  The  second  set  of  sprays 
were  made  April  25,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  scab  spray.  The  fruit  buds  were 
just  showing  pink,  the  leaves  were 
nearly  all  out  and  many  were  already 
curled  by  the  plant  lice.  Several  rows 
were  used  for  each  experiment  and  the 
results  obtained  were  quite  conclusive. 
The  "Black-Leaf  40"  and  combined 
spray  of  lime-sulphur  and  "Black-Leaf 
40"  were  equally  efficient.  The  lime- 
sulphur  alone  failed  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  aphids.  The  lime-sulphur  was 
used  winter  strength  (1-10).  In  the 
case  of  this  insect,  spray  applied  after 
the  leaves  have  curled  is  almost  worth- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  so  tightly  curled  that  the  spray  can- 
not be  made  to  penetrate  to  where  the 
lice  are  feeding.  Spray  thoroughly  ap- 
plied at  the  time  when  the  buds  are 
just  opening  will  prevent  95  to  100  per 
cent  of  aphis  infestation. 

The  sprays  in  common  use  against 
plant  lice  at  the  present  time  may  be 
placed  under  four  common  heads. 
These  are,  in  order  of  importance, 
tobacco  sprays,  emulsified  oil  sprays, 
soap  sprays  and  lime-sulphur.  The 
tobacco  sprays  are  more  commonly 
used  than  the  others  and  are  generally 
more  effective.  "Black-Leaf  40,"  a  com- 
mercial spray  manufactured  by  the 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Products  Company, 
Louisvile,  Kentucky,  has  been  found 
quite  satisfactory  alone  and  in  com- 
bination with  lime-sulphur.  Directions 
for  use  are  usually  given  on  the  con- 
taining vessels.  When  combining  with 
lime-sulphur,  first  dilute  the  lime- 
sulphur  to  the  required  strength  and 
then  add  the  "Black-Leaf  40"  at  the  rate 
of  one  part  to  800  or  900  parts  of  the 
diluted  solution.  The  proper  time  for 
the  use  of  the  combined  spray  in  the 
case  of  trees  which  produce  blossoms 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  leaf  buds  is 
in  the  spring  just  as  the  buds  are  open- 
ing. Trees  upon  which  the  leaf  buds 
open  first  may  be  sprayed  to  advantage 
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New  Brick  and  Concrete  Warehouse  of  the  Portland  Seed  Company 
This  substantial  and  commodious  five-story  building,  constructed  of  brick 
and  concrete,  is  the  new  warehouse  of  the  Portland  Seed  Company  of  Port- 
land. It  has  been  erected  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  their  Diamond  Quality 
recleaned  seeds  and  other  stocks  that  are  ready  for  distribution.  The  erection 
of  this  building  marks  a  mile-stone  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
Noithwest  and  we  are  making  special  mention  of  it  because  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  growing  demand  for  seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  a  tribute  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  this  well-known  house  to  give  a  "square  deal."  It  is 
houses  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance  in  this  Northwest,  which 
are  going  a  long  way  to  boost  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  congratulate 
the  Portland  Seed  Conipany  on  its  steady  growth. 


just  after  the  leaves  are  out.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  use  the  "Black-Leaf  40" 
without  the  lime-sulphur  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  soap  will  aid  the 
spray  in  spreading  over  the  leaves. 
Our  experiments  with  the  combined 
spray,  when  used  against  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  moss,  show  that  the  scales 
die  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  lime- 
sulphur  alone  and  the  moss  dies  just 
as  quickly.  After  the  leaves  come  out, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  a  com- 
bined spray,  the  "Black-Leaf  40"  is 
effective  against  all  kinds  of  aphis,  and 
on  all  plants  if  it  can  be  made  to  reach 
them.  Where  the  leaves  are  badly 
curled  the  spray  should  be  applied  with 
great  force  in  order  to  force  it  into  the 
folds  where  the  plant  lice  are  working. 

Emulsified  oil  spray  consists  of  oils 
emulsified  with  soap,  the  most  common 
one  being  made  from  kerosene.  Kero- 
sene emulsion  is  usually  prepared  as  a 
stock  solution  and  then  diluted  to  the 
required  strength  for  spraying.  The 
necessary  materials  are  as  follows: 
Hard  soap  one-half  pound,  water  one 
gallon  and  kerosene  two  gallons.  The 
soap  should  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  dissolved 
the  containing  vessel  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  the  kerosene 
added.  The  mixture  should  then  be 
thoroughly  agitated  until  it  is  creainy- 
white.  This  is  best  done  by  a  hand 
pump,  forcing  the  mixture  through  the 
hose  and  back  into  the  container.  This 
then  forms  three  gallons  of  stock  solu- 
tion which  can  be  diluted  to  the 
required  strength  by  adding  given 
amounts  of  water.    To  get  the  amount 


for  any  given  percentage  divide  the 
percentage  into  two  hundred  and  then 
subtract  three  from  the  answer,  and 
we  have  the  amount  of  water  necessary 
to  add  to  each  three  gallons  of  stock 
solution  for  that  per  cent.  Example: 
We  desire  a  15  per  cent  solution.  200^ 
15=13%— 3=101/3  gallons  of  water  to 
be  added  to  three  gallons  of  stock  solu- 
tion to  get  a  15  per  cent  solution. 

Soap  sprays  are  made  from  several 
kinds  of  commercial  soaps,  some  of 
which  are  especially  prepared.  Whale- 
oil  soap  is  generally  used,  and  in  com- 
bination with  quassia  chips  makes  a 
splendid  spray  for  use  against  the  hop 
louse.  Alone,  if  thoroughly  applied  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  six  or  seven 
gallons  of  water,  it  is  quite  efl'ective. 

Lime-sulphur  as  an  aphis  destroyer 
has,  with  us,  given  very  poor  results, 
both  with  the  eggs  and  with  the  lice. 
Lice  just  hatching  from  the  eggs  can 
sometimes  be  destroyed,  but  we  have 
observed  that  although  most  of  the 
over-winter  eggs  are  destroyed  there 
are  enough  left  to  cause  a  serious  in- 
festation in  the  spring.  Adults  treated 
with  concentrated  and  diluted  lime- 
sulphur  in  most  cases  fail  to  show  any 
ill  effects  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the 
woolly  aphis  of  the  apple,  laboratory 
experiments  have  gone  to  show  that 
ordinary  applications  of  lime-sulphur 
will  not  kill  it  in  any  stage.  On  the 
other  hand,  orchards  that  receive  one 
or  more  thorough  application  of  lime- 
sulphur  are  not  as  badly  infested  above 
ground  as  the  unsprayed  trees.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  lime-sulphur 
is  more  or  less  beneficial. 


standard — the  best  to  be 
had   for  money-making 
purposes.     We  are 
Agrents  for  Lewis  Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalog'. 
Most   autlioritative    Bee  Book 
issued,  54  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 
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Evaporator  Men  or  ^ 
Those  About  to  Build  • 

D.  W.  SEELY 

Specialist  on  evaporation,  ventilation, 
chimney  drafts,  roof  ventilation,  heat- 
ing and  radiation  of  kiln  drj^ers. 

Write  for  furnace  catalogue,  and  in 
about  one  month  I  will  have  a  catalogue 
out  on  evaporation  of  apples,  selling, 
buying,  packing,  curing  and,  in  fact, 
everything  you  wish  to  know. 

D.  W.  SEELY,  ^N?S.'v'S£* 


AUBURN  1913 

"Rides  like  a  Pullman— Pulls  like  a  Locomotive" 


38  Years' 


Manufacturing  Experience  Built  Into 
Every  Jlodel. 


Model  33 M— Two  Passen- 
ger Roadster:  33  H.  V. 
long-stroke  motor  (3%x 
ayi).  Price  $1,150 

Model  33L— Five  Passen- 
ger Touring  Car;  33 
H.  P.  long-stroke  motor 
(3%x5"4).    Price  $1,150 

Model  40A — Two  Passen- 
ger Hoadster:  40  H.  P. 
long-stroke  motor  iiVz'^ 
5).  Price  $1,650 

Model  Six — 50 — Six  Cylinder  Tourin 
long-stroke  motor  (4%x5%), 


Model    40LK — Five  Pas- 
senger Touring  Car;  40 
H.l*.  long  stroke  motor 
(41/2x0).      Price  $1,650 
Model    Six  —  45B  —  Two 
Passenger  Roadster;  45 
H.P.  long  stroke  motor 
(3%x5"^).    Price  $J, 000 
Model  Six — 45 — Five  Pas- 
senger Touring  Oar ;  45 
H.P.  long  stroke  motor 
(3?4x5i4).   Price  $2,0U0 
Car;  50  H.  P. 
Price  $3,000 


Good  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  for  Tlie  Auburn. 

Send  for  1913  Catnloi) 
WOOD  &.  LANE,  WALLA  WALLA,  WASHINGTON 


General  Recommendations. — To  de- 
stroy stem-mothers  in  the  .spring  spray 
just  as  the  buds  are  opening  with  lime- 
sulphur  (1-10)  plus  "Black-Leaf  40" 
(1-900),  or  "Black-Leaf  40"  (1-900),  or 
kerosene  emulsion  15  per  cent  solution, 
or  whale-oil  soap  two  pounds  to  four 
gallons  of  water  if  none  of  the  other 
sprays  can  be  secured.  This  applies  to 
all  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruits.  To  de- 
stroy the  lice  after  the  foliage  is  out 
spray  with  "Black-Leaf  40"  (1-900) 
plus  one  pound  of  soap  to  each  100  gal- 
lons of  spray,  or  kerosene  emulsion  15 
per  cent  solution,  or  whale-oil  soap  two 
pounds  to  four  gallons  of  water. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Your  publication  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
I  have  ever  read.  Respectfully  yours,  J.  F. 
Care,  Bolivai-,  New  York. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  consider  your  paper  valuable  enough  to 
have  bound  and  indexed  and  wish  to  have  the 
current  years  of  1911-12.  Yours  truly,  Fred  A. 
Record,  Weiser,  Idaho. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Please  send  "Better  Fruit."  Would  not  do 
without  it  for  ten  times  the  money.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on.  I  am  thankfully  your  reader, 
M.  Schwartzwalder,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Coming:  Features 


From  this  time  on,  when 
you  buy  a  car,  these  are 
things  to  watch  for: 
Left-side  drive — 
Center  control — 
Oversize  tires — 
Set-in  dash  lights — 
Free  entrance  in  front — 

Right-side  drive  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  leading  cars.  Here- 
after drivers  will  sit  close  to  the 
cars  they  pass. 

Skimpy  tires  are  out-of-date.  So 
are  projecting  side  lamps.  So  is  a 
blocked  front  door.  These  features 
are  absent  in  the  best  cars  now. 
They'll  be  absent  in  all  cars  soon. 

Reo  Rod  Control 

Note  that  Reo  the  Fifth  has  all 
these  new  features.  And  our  center 
control  is  a  one-rod  control — an  ex- 
clusive Reo  feature. 

All  the  gear-shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions.  It's  as  simple  as 
moving  the  spark  lever. 


By  B.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or  center. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  driver's  entrance  on 
either  side  is  clear.  He  need  never 
dismount  in  the  street. 

When  you  see  these  features  you'll 
not  want  a  car  without  them. 

Other  Advances 

Then  the  Reo  marks  the  latest  prac- 
tice in  some  other  great  respects: 

Analyzed  steel — 

Vast  overcapacity — 

15  roller  bearings — 

190  drop  forgings — 

A  .$75  magneto — 

Doubly-heated  carburetor — 

Roller  bearings  cost  five  times 
what  common  bearings  cost,  but 
they  do  not  break.  Drop  forgings 
cost  twice  as  much  as  steel  castings, 
but  they  don't  have  flaws. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth,  steel  is  all  made 
to  formula.  The  gears  are  tested 
in  a  50-ton  crushing  machine.  The 
springs  are  tested  for  100,000  vibra- 
tions. 

Each  driving  part,  for  big  margin 
of  safety,  is  tested  for  45  horsepower 
requirements.  Each  engine  is  given 
five  long  tests — 48  hours  altogether. 


Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
Important  parts  are  hand-fitted. 
Nothing  is  left  untested. 

What  They  Cost 

These  things  are  costly.  Oversize 
tires  cost  us  -f  60  extra.  Our  unusual 
features,  all  combined,  add  $200  per 
car  to  our  cost. 

But  we  save  this  for  you  by  build- 
ing only  one  model.  That  saves 
about  20  per  cent. 

And  these  things  are  essential  in 
a  car  that  endures.  A  car  without 
them  may  run  well  for  a  while,  but 
the  second  season  repairs  and  trou- 
bles come. 


Reo  the  Fifth  marks  the  best  I 
know  after  26  years  of  car  building. 
I  would  not  buy  a  lesser  car  myself, 
so  I  shall  never  build  one. 

In  the  years  to  come  you'll  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  having  a  car 
built  like  this. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Show- 
rooms almost  everywhere.  Cata- 
log on  request. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

NORTHWEST  AUTO  COMPANY.  615  Washington  St.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Distributors  for  Oregon  and  Washington 

CANADIAN  FACTORY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


30-35  Horsepower 

Wheel  Base— 
112  Inches 

Tires — 34x4  Inches 

Center  Control 

15  Roller  Bearings 

Demountable  Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 

190  Drop  Forgings 

Speed — 45  Miles 
per  hour 

Made  with  5  and  2 
Passenger  Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 


$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  Prest-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100 
extra  (list  price  $170).     (Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.) 
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The  Carton  Convenient  for  Cherries 

By  Marcus  Browcr,  San  Francisco,  California 


DOWN  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  there 
lives  a  man,  Mr.  J.  H.  McGegee, 
who  has  a  hobby  in  the  money-value  of 
marketing  fruit  in  attractive  packages. 
Being  a  practical  orchardist,  he  saw 
with  clear  vision  the  coming  of  the 
time  when  "package"  goods  would  be 
"the  thing"  and  not  the  exception.  As 
far  back  as  1900  he  began  to  evolve  in 
his  mind  various  methods  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  so  that  packages  could 
be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  fruit. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  if  orchardists 
could  be  supplied  with  inexpensive  car- 
tons and  educated  to  select  the  best  in 
their  crop  for  use  in  the  cartons,  care- 
fully pack  it  and  use  ordinary  care  in 
selecting  only  active  markets,  the  re- 
turns obtained  would  be  far  in  excess 
of  any  received  for  fruit  sold  in  the 
usual  way.  The  first  and  most  success- 
ful package  tried  and  the  one  described 
in  this  article  was  the  cherry  carton. 
This  little  contrivance,  made  in  one 
piece  without  glue  or  staples,  folds 
easily,  so  that  eight  of  them  fit  in  the 
usual  wooden  cherry  box.  They  are 
placed  in  the  box  bottom  up,  so  that  the 
cherries  can  be  placed  ("faced,"  it  is 
called)  in  even  rows  in  the  top  of  the 
box.  Layer  upon  layer  is  put  in  until 
the  carton  is  full  and  the  fasteners 
drawn  together.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  box  is  full,  as  any  attempt  to 
skimp  will  be  sure  to  produce  a  sag  as 
the  crates  travel  in  the  cars. 

Before  using  the  box  extensively,  the 
privilege  was  given  to  one  of  the  prom- 
inent growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  to 
use  the  box  exclusively,  and  he  in  turn 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
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After  you  have  instalU-d  a 
.A[onarch  Hydraulic  <'i 
Press.  "Wearethelart;'-! 
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A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 
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showed  his  appreciation  by  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  in  perfecting  the 
carton  for  the  purpose  intended.  It 
had  to  be  well  ventilated,  it  must  have 
no  edges  to  cut  or  bruise  the  fruit,  and 
it  had  to  be  made  of  sufhcient  elasticity 
so  that  the  cherries  would  form  a  cush- 
ion of  themselves  to  keep  the  "facing" 
from  sagging  or  the  cherries  from  shak- 
ing about,  both  of  which  are  fatal  to 
high  prices.  This  fruit  grower  was 
afraid  that  his  packers  would  complain, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to 
prefer  to  pack  in  the  cartons.  They 
found  it  a  quicker  method,  an  item  to  a 
piece-worker.  At  first  it  seemed  that  if 
layers  of  cherries  were  "faced"  in  the 
carton  the  rest  of  the  box  could  be 
filled  in  with  loose  cherries,  but  it  did 
not  take  long  to  see  that  a  "solid"  pack 
brought  the  most  money.  By  a  "solid" 
pack  is  meant  "facing"  clear  through 
from  top  to  bottom,  layer  upon  layer. 

After  the  box  had  been  put  on  the 
market,  many  growers  who  used  them 
had  the  idea  that  it  was  the  box  that 
was  selling  the  fruit,  and  so  used  it  to 
hide  inferior  fruit,  some  even  going  so 
far  as  to  put  good  fruit  in  the  facing 
and  poor  fruit  in  the  bottom.  But  such 
methods  brought  quick  and  disastrous 
results.  Such  shippers  received  very 
low  prices,  while  others,  more  honest 
and  farsighted,  found  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  their  care  and  attention  to  at- 
tractiveness brought  very  much  higher 
prices  than  cherries  packed  in  the  ordi- 
nary ten-pound  wooden  box.  A  careful 
record  was  kept  and  it  was  almost 
invariably  the  case  that  the  cartons 
brought  more  money — in  the  same  car 
and  the  same  day;  prices  in  some 
extreme  cases  going  as  high  as  $1  more 
per  box.  Be  it  said  at  this  point  that 
fruit  growers  of  all  classes  must  be 
taught  to  curb  the  desire  to  rid  them- 
selves of  poor  fruit  on  the  dear  public. 
They  must  cull  it,  and  the  carefully 
selected  stock  will  repay  for  the  trouble 


ELECTRO 

(DRY— POWDERED) 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Should  be  seriously  considered  by  fruit 
men,  because  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely, 
has  a  constant  weight  and  always  has  a 
100  per  cent  value. 

All  forms  of  Paste  Arsenate  of  Lead 
rapidly  lose  the  moisture,  whicli  renders 
it  hard  and  granular  and  unfit  for  service. 

"Electro"  is  the  only  dry  form  Arse- 
nate of  Lead  in  a  pigment  condition,  and 
therefore  has  greater  spread  and  greater 
strength. 

Send  for  free  copies  of  Lilly's  Spray  Book  and 
Spraying  Simplified. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


in  more  money  for  everybody,  and  this 
will  apply  to  any  kind  of  fruit. 

The  cherry  carton  has  been  well 
tried  in  California  for  several  years. 
The  Eastern  buyer  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  fruit  comes  direct 
from  the  orchard  and  is  not  rehandled 
several  times.  Another  advantage  which 
might  be  mentioned  is  that  when  a 
cherry  is  bruised  in  a  box  of  cartons, 
the  damaged  carton  can  be  taken  out 
and  a  good  one  put  in,  thus  saving  the 
whole  ten-pound  box;  whereas  it  was 
the  custom  to  sell  the  whole  ten  pounds 
as  damaged,  and  even  the  whole  ship- 
ment was  judged  by  the  mashed  cher- 
ries sometimes.  The  commission  mer- 
chant who  gets  a  shipment  of  cartons 
can  easily  avoid  any  such  trouble  by 
taking  out  the  damaged  cartons  here 
and  there.  Besides  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  not  only  will 
cherries  carry  better  in  cartons,  but 
there  is  much  less  liability  of  bruising 
or  mashing  them  when  shipped  in  this 
way.  The  cherry  growers  of  the  North- 
west will  do  well  to  give  this  clever 
device  a  thorough  trial. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  magazine  very 
much  and  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  home 
that  is  interested  in  the  growing  and  develop- 
ment of  better  fruit.  \\'ishing  you  the  best 
success,  John  R.  Hill,  De  Moines,  Iowa. 


Editor  Belter  Fruit: 

.Just  read  your  article  in  "Better  Fruit."  It 
is  splendid — the  best  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject.  Every  fruitgrower,  big  and  little,  in 
the  Northwest  ought  to  read  it  and  read  it 
carefully.  G.  M.  Brosfleld,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  cannot  afford  to  be  without  "Better  Fruit," 
which  I  found  to  be  very  helpful  to  me.  My 
compliments  for  your  helpful  and  up-to-date 
publication.  Yours  truly,  Elzear  Montreuil  B. 
Agr,  Les  Saulcs,  Quebec. 


W  A  IV  T  TT  n  I^EAD  PACKER  TO 
»  »  -1-^  -l  -I-^  -L'  take  charge  of  packing 
staiT  for  season  1913,  commencing  August  1st. 
Must  be  thoroughly  competent  in  all  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  packing  apples. 
Apply,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  re- 
quired, to 

The  Salmon  Arm  Farmers'  Exchange,  Ltd. 
Salmon  Arm,  B.  C,  Canada 

No  More  of  Your  Canned 
Fruit  Spoiled 

One  package  Mills'  Fruit  and  Cider  Saver 
KEEPS  50  gallons.  Harmless  to  color,  flavor 
or  health.  Send  for  free  book  on  canning, 
preserving,  pickling,  etc.,  or  25c  for  package 
Saver,  to  L.  M.  MILLS,  Linnton,  Oregon. 
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No'l^im^Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


11%  Less  This  Year 


Rubber  has  dropped  a  little.  And 
our  factory  cost,  because  of  multiplied 
output,  has  dropped  a  little  more. 
Our  new  factories  are  completed,  and 
we've  equipped  them  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 


Now  we  have  a  capacity  pretty 
close  to  8,000  motor  tires  daily. 

As  a  result,  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  costing  about  11  per  cent  less 
than  last  year. 


What  You  Save 

You  save,  by  using  these  new- 
type  tires,  all  the  ruin  of  rim- 
cutting.  And  that  is  what  wrecks 
23  per  cent  of  the  old-type 
clincher  tires. 

You  get  extra  capacity.  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per  cent 
larger  than  the  same  rated  size 
in  clinchers.  And  that  oversize, 
under  average  conditions,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

And  now  you  save  on  price— 11 
per  cent  under  what  these  tires 
cost  last  year. 

No  Extra  Price 

No  standard  tire  of  any  type 
costs  less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
today. 

Hooked-base  tires— tires  which 
rim-cut  — now  cost 
the    same   as  these 
new-type  tires  Avhieh 
don't. 

Tires  just  rated  size 
now  cost  as  much  as 
these  oversize  tires. 


Their  Records 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  when  they 
cost  more  than  clinchers,  came  to 
outsell  all  others. 

The  demand  for  these  tires  has 
doubled  over  and  over.  It  has  be- 
come the  sensation  of  Tiredom. 

More  Goodyear  tires  were  sold 
last  year  than  in  the  previous 
12  years  put  together.  And  car 
makers  alone  have  contracted  this 
year  for  890,680  of  them. 

NoAv  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  old-types,  and  our  de- 
mand from  users  so  far  this  year 
has  jumped  85  per  cent. 

Just  Be  Fair 

All  we  urge  is  fairness  to  vour- 


self.  Test  the  tires  which,  on 
countless  cars,  have  shown  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile. 

One  glance  will  show  that  these 
tires  can't  rim-cut,  that  they  are 
over  rated  size.  Find  out  how 
this  lowers  tire  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  done  that  now  use  Good- 
vear  tires. 


Consider  how  it 
pays  to  insist  on 
these  savings  when 
they  cost  you  noth- 
ing extra. 


Also  be  fair  to  us.  For  14  years 
our  experts  have  worked  to  lessen 
tire  upkeep.  And  we  are  still 
spending  $100,000  yearly  on  re- 
search and  experiment. 

Now  conies  this  11  per  cent  re- 
duction.   Doesn't  this  record,  in 
your  estimation,  call 
for  a  test  of  these 
tires  ? 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize 
on  tires. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  iVIore  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ontario 
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June 


QUALITY  AND 
DISTINCTION 


eyre  ffie  on/y  km^^  make,  /f  you  are 
/ooU/ng  fo/'i^e  t/m/suo/  ajrfd  a/frachve  m 
/jandsome/y  l//fiogmp/?ed  labe/s  /ef  us 
subm/f  some  samp/es  and  suggesfhns.- 


NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 
NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE 


PORTLAND-  SAIT  LAKE  CSTY-  SEATTLE 


Pure  Cultures  for  Vinegar  Making 

By  Walter  G.  Sackctt,  Bacteriologist  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins 


DRIVING  through  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  Colorado  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  ciuanti- 
ties  of  peaches  and  apples  which  go  to 
waste  annually,  and  more  particularly 
during  a  season  when  prices  are  low 
owing  to  lack  of  demand.  Such  a  prac- 
tice would  be  condemned,  most  cer- 
tainly, by  any  commercial  firm,  and 
rightfully  so,  as  a  most  extravagant 
waste  and  far  removed  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  management.  Talk 
to  any  captain  of  industry  and  he  will 
invariably  tell  you  that  the  largest 
profits  in  his  business  accrue  from  the 
complete  utilization  of  the  waste  prod- 
ucts. If  this  is  true  in  other  lines  of 
commercial  activity  is  it  not  equally 
true  for  the  fruitgrower  and  farmer? 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  With  a  com- 
paratively small  investment  this  refuse 
fruit  could  be  turned  into  a  marketable 
product — vinegar,  for  which  we  pay 
forty  cents  and  more  per  gallon  in  the 
retail  market,  and  even  at  that  price  we 
often  obtain  a  very  inferior  article 
with  no  assurance  of  its  being  pure 
cider  vinegar. 

Successful  vinegar  making  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  those  who  profess  to 
know  as  being  as  much  of  an  art  as 
any  of  the  fermentation  industries,  yet 
we  continue  to  try  to  make  vinegar  at 
home  by  the  same  uncertain  and  un- 
scientific methods  that  have  been  em- 
ployed for  hundreds  of  years.   It  is  not 


at  all  uncommon  to  hear  the  complaint 
that  certain  cider  will  not  make  vin- 
egar. This  failure  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  unsuitable 
temperature,  lack  of  sufficient  sugar  in 
the  cider,  vinegar  diseases,  dirty  bar- 


rels, etc.,  but  equally  important,  if  not 
more  important  than  any  of  these,  is 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  presence 
of  the  proper  micro-organisms  to  con- 
vert the  cider  into  vinegar.  This  last 
factor  in  vinegar  making  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of  and  to  it  alone  many  fail- 
ures are  directly  traceable.  In  pro- 
ducing cider  vinegar  of  superior  qual- 
ity two  distinct  changes  must  take 
place  in  the  sweet  cider  before  vinegar 
is  formed;  first,  the  sugar  must  be  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide 
gas,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  hard 
cider;  second,  the  alcohol  formed  in 
this  manner  must  next  be  oxidized  into 
acetic  or  vinegar  acid.  Both  of  these 
fermentations  are  accomplished  by 
microscopic  plants,  the  former  by  a 
yeast  and  the  latter  by  an  acetic-acid 
germ.  Now,  under  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful vinegar  manufacture  these 
micro-organisms  are  either  supplied 
by  the  air  or  they  are  added  in  a  pure 
state  by  the  vinegar  maker  in  forms 
know  as  "pure  cultures."  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  when  we  trust  the  air 
for  these  starters  we  are  very  apt  to 
get  many  undesirable  and  even  detri- 
mental forms,  which  will  result  in  low- 
grade  vinegar  of  inferior  quality  and 
flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pure  cul- 
tures, which  have  been  shown  experi- 
mentally to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
vinegar  making,  are  employed,  a  high- 
grade  product  of  extra  quality  is  prac- 
tically assured,  provided  the  other  nec- 
essary precautions  are  taken. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  is  supply- 
ing pure  cultures  for  vinegar  making  at 
fifty  cents  per  set  to  those  who  care  to 
give  them  a  trial.  Full  printed  direc- 
tions for  their  use  are  included.  No 
guarantee,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
goes  with  the  cultures,  since  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment  station 
to  exploit  these  products,  but  rather  to 


Make  Your  Orchard 
Show  More 
Profit 

Get  full  value  from  your  orchard.    Erect  an  Apple  Evaporator  of  yoiir  own.  The  cost 
is  small.     Protits  large.     Send  for  our  new  catalogue.    All  about 
Evaporators.    How  to  erect  and  and  how  to  run  them. 

IT'S  FREE.  SEND  TODAY. 

Strong,  Dash  &  Hery  Co.,  301  State  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 

"The  Oldest  Apple  ETaporator  Supply  House  in  America" 


Cherries  in  Cartons 

WILL  BRING 

BETTER  RETURNS 

THAN  EVER  THIS  YEAR 

GET  YOUR  ORDERS  IN  EARLY 

Coiiiinon  Sense  Frnit  Carrier  Co. 

p.  0.  Box  467.  San  .Jose,  California 
346  Sansonie  St..  San  Francisco,  California 


fl®"iSrOTE— This  (.-irtoii  is  patented  and  any  infringe- 
Showing  Clieiry  Packer  at  Worlc.  ment  will  be  proiriptly  and  energetically  prosecuted. 
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If  you  are  growing  apples  for  profit  you  will  be  interested  in  the  saving  in  grading, 

sizing  and  packing  which  is  possible  with  a 

CUTLER  GRADING  AND  SIZING  MACHINE 


Reduces 
the  cost 

of 
every 

packing 
house 

operation 


Invest 
your  money 
I  in  a 
Cutler 
machine 

ONCE 
instead  of 
unnecessary 
labor 
each  year 


The  grading,  sizing  and  x)acking  of  the  fruit  are  combined  into  one  continuous  operation.  Two 
grades  of  fruit  and  ten  sizes  of  each  handled  at  once.  One  commercial  size  only  is  delivered  to  each 
bin  so  that  an  unskilled  packer  becomes  quickly  proficient,  no  further  selection  for  size  being  necessary. 

Floating  bins  of  large  capacity  prevent  overcrowding  and  make  contiimous  packing  possible. 

It  doubles  the  output  of  your  sorters  and  increases  tlie  packers  capacity  from  25%  to  50%. 

Right  Now  is  the  time  to  commence  planning  for  packing  house  economics  for  next  season.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 


49  North  Front  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


distribute  them  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  experimental  purposes.  Inas- 
much as  one  of  the  cultures  is  to  be 
added  to  the  sweet  cider  they  should 
be  obtained  a  few  days  (not  longer) 
before  the  cider  is  to  be  made.  Re- 
quests for  cultures  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Ft. 
Colilns,  Colorado,  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  remittance  of  fifty 
cents. 


Apple  Chops  for  Export 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  "Better  Fruit" 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Manville  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  will  prove  of  interest:  "In  pur- 
suance of  our  conversation  at  the  Idaho 
horticultural  meeting  I  would  like  to 
present  a  few  facts  with  which  I  am 
familiar  regarding  "apple-chops."  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  you,  in  view  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  that 
the  Northwest  orchardists  might  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion I  gathered  in  Ontario  last  year  re- 
garding "apple-chops,"  enabling  them 
to  make  economic  disposal  of  their  cull 
fruit  so  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  protecting  our  own  markets  and 
relieving  us  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  excessive  freight  tariffs  in  shipping 
fancy  and  extra  fancy  apples.  In 
Ontario,  Canada,  apple  evaporators  put 
out  as  by-products  "apple-chops."  It 
consists  of  cores  and  peelings  from  the 
evaporation,  chopped  to  a  more  or  less 


uniform  size,  about  one-fourth  inch 
cubes,  evaporated,  and  transported  in 
apple  barrels.  There  are  some  slight 
classifications  in  grade,  but  the  average 
price  in  carloads,  f.o.b.  Ontario  points, 
is  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound, 
and  we  were  advised  by  one  buyer  that 
he  bought  eight  carloads  at  one  small 
point.  He  also  advised  me  that  the 
product  was  used  on  the  continent, 
principally  Germany,  and  that  it  was 


used  as  jelly  stock.  The  freight  tariff 
on  barreled  apples  from  Ontario  points 
to  continental  seaports,  consisting  of 
both  the  rail  and  steamship  rates,  is 
about  ninety  cents  per  barrel;  and  in 
view  of  the  readjustment  of  transporta- 
tion tariffs  imminent  in  the  Northwest, 
due  to  the  opening  of  the  Celilo  locks 
and  the  Panama  canal,  I  feel  sure  that 
our  poorer  grade  of  apples  can  be 
turned  to  a  good  profit. 


UWT'Y"  A  TjTj  Your  Supplies  at  Wholesale  Prices 

"  *  *  B  i  ■  <l  Spray  Pumps,  Sprays,  Groceries,  Hardware, 
Dry  Goods,  Fencing,  ClotMng.    Everything  from  a  2-cent  cake  pan  to  a  gasoline  engine. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  OUR  BIG  GSNERAIj  CA.TAI1OG 

RTI^IT  J6r  DII1?T  A  liT  wholesale  supply  house 

lilVrIL  OC  A  lULfjillll  200  L  Oak  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


If  You  Can  Vegetables 


Made 
especially 
for  fruit  grow 
ers,  and  beginners 
with    small  capacity. 
Price  low. 


"Replying  to  your  favor  of 
the  9th  inst.,  would  say  that 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  HANDY  Capper,  and  And  that  it 
fully  comes  up  to  your  claims  for  it." — Phoenix 
Bros.,  Folsom,  California  (Canners  of  Ripe  Olives) 


Caps  round,  square  or  oval  cans — All  sizes  and  cap 
openings^ — Heated  with  gas,  gasoline  or  kerosene 
Capacity  5,000  cans  per  day — One-eighth 
horsepower  required — Space   14  inches 
by  30  inches  by  36  inches — Boy  or 
girl    can    run    it — Guaranteed; 
dependable — Adjusted  from 
one  size  to  another  in 


a  very  few  minutes. 


HANDY  Capper  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pacific  Coast  Agent:    E.  J.  Judge,  356  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Official  Organ  of 
The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
A  JIoNTHLV  Illustrated  Magazine 
Published  in  the  Interest  of  Modern 
Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing 
All  Communications  Should  Be  Addressed  and 
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Work  Together. — Fruit  growers  have 
been  sincere  in  their  desire  to  boost 
their  respective  sections.  This  is  per- 
fectly proper.  They  should  be.  Every 
fruit  grower  .should  be  loyal  to  his  own 
section,  but  jealousy  is  not  a  good  trait. 
Knocking  is  always  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  business,  and  hurts  the  other 
man's  business  perhaps  almost  as  much 
as  it  hurts  his  own.  Apparently  fruit 
growers  of  the  Northwest,  and  it  may 
be  said  of  the  United  States,  have  not 
realized  this.  It  is  right,  good  and 
proper  to  praise  and  even  to  boost  the 
quality  of  fruit  in  every  section,  but  it 
hurts  the  industry,  and  ultimately  your 
own  section,  to  knock  other  sections. 
The  customer  is  told  by  the  Westerner 
that  Eastern  apples  are  fit  only  for 
cider  and  vinegar.  The  Easterner  tells 
the  customer  that  Western  apples  are 
good  to  look  at  but  no  good  to  eat. 
Even  some  Eastern  sections  are  putting 
out  in  their  literature  statements  to  the 
effect  that  people  buy  Western  apples 
once,  but  never  twice.  Some  districts 
are  advertising  Eastern  apples  as  the 
"apple  of  flavor,"  and  saying  Western 
apples  are  not  even  fit  for  cooking,  and 
only  good  to  look  at.  There  must  be 
a  greater  movement,  a  broader  move- 
ment for  greater  consumption  and  in- 
creased demand.  No  one  section  alone 
can  accomplish  this.  It  must  be  done 
through  organization  in  large  bodies. 
This  line  of  work  must  be  taken  up  bv 
the  entire  United  States.  If  a  customer 
hears  that  Western  apples  are  not  good 
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to  eat  and  has  been  told  by  someone 
else  that  Eastern  apples  are  only  good 
for  cooking,  it  will  probably  result  in 
his  buying  oranges,  bananas  or  grape 
fruit,  or  at  least  it  will  have  a  strong 
effect  in  prejudicing  him  against  the 
apple  in  general.  This  is  bad.  We  want 
to  make  the  apple  popular  with  the 
consumer,  as  food  and  as  a  diet;  in  fact, 
the  apple  should  be  used  as  a  staple 
article  of  food  regularly,  just  the  same 
as  bread,  meat  and  vegetables  in  season, 
instead  of  a  luxury. 

Any  fruit  grower  in  any  section  who 
will  take  pains  to  investigate  will  ascer- 
tain the  truthfulness  of  these  state- 
ments. "Better  Eruit"  believes  in  a 
policy  of  working  in  harmony  for  the 
good  of  the  industry.  A  great  many 
fruit  growers  in  different  fruit  sections 
have  failed  to  notice  the  broad-minded 
ideas  of  "Better  Fruit."  Some  people 
have  an  idea  that  "Better  Fruit"  is 
devoted  to  some  particular  section  or 
that  it  is  controlled  by  a  single  locality. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  "Better  Fruit"  is 
owned,  edited  and  published  exclu- 
sively by  E.  H.  Shepard,  who  believes 
in  the  fruit  industry  and  believes  that 
all  fruit  growing  sections  should  work 
in  harmony.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  "Better  Fruit"  commenced 
publication  it  must  be  admitted  that 
"Better  Fruit,"  owing  to  its  limited 
resources  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  editor  was  at  that  time  man- 
ager of  the  Hood  River  Associations, 
was  unable  to  cover  the  fruit  industry 
in  a  general  sort  of  way.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  more  or  less  local.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  advertising  was 
comparatively  limited,  and  naturally 
articles,  illustrations,  etc.,  were  largely 
secured  from  localities  near  the  home 
office.  But  during  the  last  few  years 
the  editor  has  attended  and  addressed 
every  horticultural  meeting  of  import- 
ance in  the  Northwest,  all  of  the  apple 
shows  and  many  of  the  institute  meet- 
ings, forming  a  large  acquaintance 
among  growers  of  the  Northwest.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  "Better  Fruit"  has  been  broad 
and  absolutely  general  in  the  field  it 
covers.  Its  articles  have  come  from  not 
only  every  section  in  the  Northwest, 
but  from  many  sections  in  the  East. 
Its  illustrations  have  represented  many 
of  the  principal  districts  of  the  North- 
west and  quite  a  few  of  the  East.  Its 
cover  pages  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  beautiful  three-color  plates 
representing  nearly  every  prominent 
fruit  section  and  nearly  every  feature 
of  the  business. 

If  any  fruit  grower  who  is  broad- 
minded  and  liberal  will  take  copies  of 
"Better  Fruit"  produced  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  sit  down  and  look  over 
the  articles  and  illustrations,  he  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  "Better  Fruit" 
has  represented  nearly  all  districts.  It 
is  difficult  to  satisfy  some  people,  and 
some  fruit  growers  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  publication  unless  practi- 
cally the  whole  publication  was  devoted 
to  their  particular  section,  but  the  pub- 
lishing business  is  a  business  just  the 
same  as  tiny  other.  No  publisher  can 
receive  sufficient  support  to  put  out  a 
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first-class  paper  except  by  being  gen- 
eral. In  order  to  publish  a  high  quality 
paper  like  "Better  Fruit"  the  publisher 
must  have  the  support  of  all  districts, 
therefore  simply  as  a  business  propo- 
sition in  order  to  be  successful  the 
publisher  must  be  broad-minded  and 
faithfully  represent  the  interests  of  all 
fruit  sections. 

The  editor  has  been  in  several  kinds 
of  business,  having  had  about  thirty 
years'  experience  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  desires  to  say  that  the 
publishing  business  is  about  the  hard- 
est one  he  ever  tackled.  In  fact,  if  the 
editor  had  known  how  difficult  it  was 
to  build  up  "Better  Fruit"  to  its  present 
standard  a  twenty-mule  team  wouldn't 
have  pulled  him  into  the  publishing 
business. 

We  believe  the  fruit  growers  want  a 
first-class  paper,  a  paper  with  practical 
articles,  a  paper  that  is  high  class 
typographically,  a  paper  that  is  clean 
editorially,  in  fact,  a  reliable  paper 
that  the  fruit  grower  can  depend  on. 
We  believe  the  fruit  grower  needs  such 
a  paper  in  his  business,  and  we  believe 
the  enterprising  fruit  growers  realize 
the  value  of  such  a  paper  in  a  publicity 
way.  In  accordance  with  this  belief 
and  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  universal 
support,  we  desire  to  assure  our  readers 
that  every  district  and  every  feature  of 
the  business  will  receive  our  earnest 
attention.  If  we  are  correct  in  our 
assumption  and  the  growers  have  con- 
fidence in  our  assertions,  all  we  ask  is 
that  we  have  help  and  support  from 
every  fruit  grower  who  believes  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  fruit  industry  and 
wants  to  see  it  a  success.  If  you  will 
do  your  part  we  will  do  ours  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 


The   First   National   Conference  on 

Marketing  and  Farm  Conditions  was 
held  in  Chicago  April  8,  9  and  10.  The 
idea  originated  with  Colonel  F.  P.  Hol- 
land, editor  and  publisher  of  one  of 
the  agricultural  papers  in  Texas,  and 
through  his  untiring  work  and  ability 
arrangements  were  made  and  the 
speakers  secured.  This  conference  was 
the  first  meeting  in  behalf  of  social  and 
financial  welfare  of  a  general  nature 
for  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  held. 
The  attendance  was  large,  the  meeting 
not  only  interesting,  but  enthusiastic, 
educational  and  instructive.  Over  one 
thousand  delegates  attended  the  con- 
ference. The  press  of  the  country  have 
given  the  conference  wide  publicity. 
The  addresses  were  principally  by  men 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, presidents  of  experiment  sta- 
tions and  agricultural  colleges,  and 
prominent  railway  officials,  bankers 
and  many  others  who  have  for  years 
given  much  time  to  various  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  rural  communities, 
or,  in  plain  words,  the  farmers. 

Elsewhere  in  this  edition  are  pub- 
lished a  few  of  the  important  treatises 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
on  subjects  of  marketing  of  farm 
products,  the  relation  of  the  govern- 
ment, agriculture  and  railroads,  waste 
in   distribution,  distribution  of  farm 
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LIFE 
IS  TOO  SHORT 

To  spend  in  discomfort.    Running  water  in  the  home  brings  many 
conveniences  and  comforts — theBath — Sanitary  Toilets — the  Wash  Room- 
Hot  and  Cold  Water,  Etc.,  Etc.    City  people  wouldn't  be  without  them  and  they 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  all  rural  or 
suburban  residents.        Every  dollar 

invested  in  a 


l?EADER 

Water 
System 


will  return  you  eventually  $10  worth  of  comfort  — to  say  nothing  of  fire  protection. 
The  Mitchell-Leader  System  furnishes  you  cool  water  anywhere  you  want  it,  under 
any  pressure  you  want,  up  to  125  lbs.     Hundreds  of  home  owners  right  here 
have  found  the  solution  of  their  water  supply  problem  in  this  system. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Book,  "The  Question  of  Water"  with  circular 
containing  cuts  of  homes  and  letters  of  Northwestern  parties  who 
have  installed  them.     It  will  surprise  you  how  reasonably 
you  can  secure  a  Mitchell  Water  System  that  will 
satisfactorily  take  care  o(  your  requirements. 


Write  Us  At  Once. 


STOVERS 

GOOD 

ENGINE 


344  E.  Morrison 
Street 


PORTLAND 

Spokane  Boise 


products,  and  educational  aids  to  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  These 
treatises  are  so  highly  educational  and 
instructive  that  "Better  Fruit"  con- 
siders it  not  only  a  mission  but  a  duty 
to  publish  practically  complete  some  of 
the  more  important  ones  pertaining  to 
certain  subjects.  Every  subscriber  of 
"Better  Fruit"  should  not  only  read 
every  one  of  these  articles  carefully, 
but  should  study  them  thoroughly,  be- 
cause by  so  doing  he  can  become  intel- 
ligently informed  as  to  the  conditions 
which  exist,  which  are  and  have  been 


in  the  past  more  or  less  demoralizing 
in  their  effect  on  the  success  of  the 
farmer.  In  addition  it  may  be  truth- 
fully stated  that  the  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions incorporated  in  these  various 
articles  are  so  valuable  and  practical 
for  the  betterment  of  the  farmer's  con- 
ditions that  by  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  same  the  farmer  and  the  fruit 
grower  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  all 
local  meetings  that  may  be  held  in 
behalf  of  farm  co-operation,  better 
marketing  and  financing  of  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower. 


Our  Agricultural  Colleges.  —  During 

the  last  few  years  the  public,  par- 
ticularly that  part  residing  in  rural 
communities,  is  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  great  work  they  have 
been  doing,  are  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do.  The  last  Legislature  of  Oregon 
passed  an  appropriation  for  the  agri- 
cultural college  in  such  a  magnificent 
way  that  it  indicated  the  great  con- 
fidence it  had  in  the  ability  of  this 
institution  to  better  our  rural  condi- 
tions. The  work  done  by  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin  has  perhaps  commanded 
more  national  attention  from  the  public 
in  general  than  almost  any  other  simi- 
lar institution.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  yield  per 
acre  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
agricultural  college  of  Washington, 
located  at  Pullman,  is  one  of  the  best 
institutions  of  the  West  and  its  excel- 
lent work  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  that  state. 
Other  states  In  the  Northwest,  like 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Montana,  are  also 
doing  work  that  is  commanding  great 
appreciation.  Among  other  agricultural 
colleges  that  are  doing  splendid  work 


HOW  to  better  the  fruit-growing  in- 
dustry has  been  discussed  at  length 
for  some  time  past,  so  that  an  article  on 
what  can  be  done  with  the  surplus  fruit 
should  be  of  great  value  to  all  those 
engaged  therein.  Although  co-operation 
should  be  the  first  thought,  it  has  been 
proved  by  one  or  two  energetic  fruit 
growers  that  fruit  growing  is  not  all. 
The  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Beach,  of  London, 
England,  himself  a  large  fruit  grower 
some  forty  years  ago,  seeing  the  waste, 
owing  perhaps  to  an  overloaded  mar- 
ket, or  fruit  a  little  overripe  for  market, 
started  boiling  down  fruit  with  sugar 
over  coke  fires,  and  finding  the  demand 
for  these  goods  greater  than  he  could 
supply,  formed  a  company  known  as 
T.  W.  Beach  &  Sons,  Limited.  Each 
year  the  demand  increased,  until  today 
the  business  is  very  large  and  a  modern 
plant  has  been  erected  at  Eversham, 
England,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit 
growing  district  of  England  (Vale  of 
Eversham).  Their  famous  jams  are 
being  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States,  simply  because  the  company 
uses  nothing  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
jams  but  pure  fruit  and  sugar. 

The  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  why 
it  cannot  be  adopted  in  this  wonderful 
fruit  growing  country  has  often  sur- 
prised the  writer,  who  knows  the  fruit 
well  and  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
high  class  jam  in  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  where  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  Strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, the  softest  of  fruits,  are  gath- 
ered in  the  early  morning,  hulled, 
brought  straight  into  the  factory  while 
the  bloom  is  on  the  fruit.  Jacketed 
pans  of  twenty -five  gallons  capacity  are 
ready,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  steam; 
the  fruit  is  examined,  sorted,  and  the 
bits  of  straw  or  poor  fruit  is  picked  out. 
Straightway  the  fruit  is  turned  into 
these  pans,  along  with  the  sugar  and 
sufficient  water  to  cook  them  and  yet 
not  mush  them.  Steam  is  immediately 
turned  on  and  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes this  combination  of  fruit  and  sugar 
has  formed  a  lovely  jam.  The  pans  are 
then  washed  and  another  batch  placed 
in,  and  so  it  goes  on  throughout  the 
day,  nothing  being  left  over  from  one 
day  to  another.  Cleanliness  must  be 
and  is  the  first  thing  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  quality  and  purity. 
From  the  pans  the  finished  jam  is 


may  be  mentioned  New  York,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  and  many 
other  agricultural  colleges  with  whose 
accomplishments  we  are  not  quite  so 
familiar.  Another  new  field  worthy  of 
consideration  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural colleges,  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  all  institutions, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  research  and 
investigation  department  on  marketing 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  produce  on  the  middle  pages  of  this 
issue  two  large  illustrations  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  through  their 
courtesy. 


emptied  out  into  smaller  ones  and  the 
contents  cooled  and  afterwards  filled 
into  packages,  and  thus  the  process  is 
complete. 

To  start  such  a  business  as  this,  the 
financial  side  of  the  business  is  rather 
a  difficult  one,  a  small  plant  turning  out 
some  5,000  dozen  five-pound  cans,  or 
about  three  tons,  of  jam  a  day  in  the 
season  requiring  a  capital  of  .$50,000, 
and  this  is  about  the  smallest  paying 
plant  to  have.  Of  course  canning  may 
also  be  carried  on  in  the  same  factory 
at  the  same  time,  with  very  little  if  any 
more  capital.  A  factory  of  this  capac- 
city  would  need  to  have  a  floor  space  of 
200  by  100  feet.  In  large  factories  labor 
saving  devices  are  added,  such  as  ma- 
chines for  stalking  currants,  cutting  the 
tops  and  tails  off  gooseberries,  (the 
writer  has  not  heard  of  a  machine  for 
picking  strawberries  yet),  but  these 
only  pay  where  large  quantities  are  to 
be  handled  quickly. 

The  writer  regrets  he  is  not  nearly 
so  well  acquainted  with  United  States 
fruit  as  with  the  Canadian,  but  in  West- 
ern Canada  no  vegetables  are  grown  to 
the  extent  of  needing  canneries,  except 
perhaps  tomatoes  in  certain  sections. 
Rhubarb  came  to  the  factory  the  first 
week  in  June  and  kept  the  staff  busy 
canning  until  strawberries  came  in  for 
jam  making  about  June  20,  and  by  the 
time  strawberries  were  nearly  over 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  red 
and  black  currants,  came  in  abundantly 
and  kept  the  staff  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
men  and  girls  constantly  employed, 
both  canning  and  jam  making,  until 
plums  and  apples  were  ready.  The 
canning  of  apples  kept  the  factory 
going  until  late  in  the  fall,  then  fol- 
lowed mince  meat,  which  the  writer 
found  a  great  demand  for,  and  after  all 
the  manufacturing  was  finished  the 
staff  was  employed  washing  and  clean- 
ing the  different  packages,  labeling  and 
casing  up. 

The  profits  of  the  business  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  management,  and  the 
quality  of  goods  that  are  manufactured 
must  be  of  the  very  best.  No  trouble 
was  experienced  in  disposing  of  all  the 
jams  and  canned  goods  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  three  times  the  output 
could  have  been  sold,  the  demand  was 
so  great.  The  writer  has  always  found 
that  no  matter  what  the  price  of  the 


finished  article  is,  if  the  quality  is  good 
it  will  sell.  In  these  days  of  so  much 
adulteration  the  public  seek  a  pure 
article  of  food  and  never  mind  paying 
dearly  for  it  if  need  be,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  to  use  glucose,  as  so 
many  manufacturers  claim  is  necessary. 
It  has  never  been  used  by  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Beach  &  Sons,  Limited,  in  their  forty 
years  of  jam  making,  and  this  is  a  sure 
proof.  The  writer  mentions  this,  not  to 
advertise  the  firm  mentioned,  but  sim- 
ply to  give  it  as  an  example,  because  so 
many  people  starting  in  this  particular 
business  feel  they  must  make  a  cheap 
article  and  swell  the  profits,  but  it  is  a 
mistake,  as  it  always  proves,  and  exam- 
ples could  be  given. 

The  prices  paid  per  pound  for  the 
various  fruits  averaged  as  follows: 
Strawberries,  6%  cents;  raspberries,  7 
cents;  red  and  white  currants,  tV^ 
cents;  gooseberries,  5  cents;  cherries, 
5  cents.  Apples  brought  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  Summer  varieties, 
which  travel  so  badly,  were  plentiful 
and  cheap,  but  made  beautiful  jelly, 
while  the  fall  and  winter  varieties  were 
best  for  canning,  and  only  those  apples 
well  matured,  which  perhaps  might  not 
be  termed  "third  grade,"  but  large  fruit, 
having  small  blemishes  that  cut  out  in 
the  skin  when  peeled,  were  used. 

Bottled  or  preserved  fruits  in  syrup 
is  also  a  paying  business  and  should  be 
included  as  a  side  line,  although  the 
average  American  housewife  generally 
puts  up  her  own.  There  is  nevertheless 
always  a  demand  for  well  bottled  fruits. 
The  process  is  not  altogether  a  simple 
one  and  requires  years  of  practical 
experience  to  perfect  it.  The  simplest 
way  is  to  pack  the  fruit  in  the  bottles 
when  received;  the  sooner  the  better, 
as  fruit  deteriorates  so  quickly,  and  fill 
up  the  spaces  left  in  the  bottles  with  a 
thick  syrup.  This  is  the  writer's  way. 
Usually  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
water  is  used,  melting  it  by  bringing  it 
to  nearly  boiling  point  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  before  pouring  in  the  bottles 
and  putting  on  the  lids.  The  bottles 
are  then  placed  in  an  open  tank  and 
kept  at  a  certain  temperature  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  properly 
sterilize  and  cook  them,  after  which 
they  are  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Hermetical  sealing  is  necessary.  The 
writer  is  unable  in  the  space  allowed 
to  go  into  fuller  details  on  the  subject 
(books  could  be  written  on  such  pro- 
cess), but  is  willing  to  help  all  he  can 
in  giving  advice  to  any  fruit  association 
or  farmers'  union  contemplating  start- 
ing up,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write 
a  government  official  asking  that  an 
expert  jam  maker  and  canner  be  ap- 
pointed to  give  advice  to  the  farmers, 
help  them  to  organize  and  set  up  fac- 
tories, show  them  how  to  manufacture 
at  a  profit,  etc.,  and  received  a  reply 
saying  "It  was  up  to  the  farmers  to 
help  themselves  and  if  they  wanted 
such  a  man  they  must  ask,"  and  further 
stating  that  "the  government  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  do  it  if  the  farmers 
asked." 


Looking  After  the  By-Products 

By  Harry  Beach,  Eversham,  England 
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The  "Star" 

Orchard  Ladder 


is  the  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard  lad- 
der on  the  market.  It  can  always  he  kept  in 
perfect  condition  by  simply  tightening  the  bolt 
that  is  under  every  step.  This  bolt  insures 
safety  and  reliability.  The  "Star"  Orchard 
Ladder  is  DOUBLY  BRACED  where  the  hard- 
est strain  comes. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

A  practical  book  on  up-to-date  methods  and 
principles  of  pruning  orchard  trees  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  any  orchardist  who  is  a 
member  of  a  fruit  growers'  association;  to 
others  for  cost  of  mailing,  4c . 


If  the  "Star"  Orchard  Ladder 
is  not  carried  by  your  dealer, 
write  us 


Union  Blind  and  Ladder  Co, 

3535  Peralta  Street,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


European  Farm  Finances 

Hon.  George  Woodruff,  President  First  National  Bank,  Joliet,  Illinois,  before  Conference 
on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago 


AGRICULTURAL  credit  in  Europe  is 
divided  into  two  general  subdi- 
visions— first,  mortgage  and,  second, 
personal  credit.  The  institutions  be- 
longing to  the  first  subdivision  are  of 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  best 
typified  by  The  Credit  Foncier  de 
France  and  the  second  by  The  Land- 
schaften  of  Germany.  The  institutions 
belonging  to  the  second  subdivision  are 
of  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  is 
best  typified  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
credit  banks,  the  second  by  the 
Raiff"eisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks 
and  the  third  by  The  Credit  Agricole 
of  France.  There  are,  of  course,  in 
Europe  numerous  agricultural  banks 
having  characteristics  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  above  mentioned 
institutions,  but  in  the  main  the  insti- 
tutions included  in  the  above  outline 
constitute  the  real  basis  of  agricultural 
credit  organizations  in  Europe,  and 
all  other  agricultural  banks  are  very 
largely  patterned  after  them. 

The  Credit  Foncier  de  France,  in 
addition  to  certain  activities  that  are 
not  strictly  connected  with  agriculture, 
loans  money  on  farm  mortgages  for 
long  periods  of  time  on  an  amortization 
basis.  The  chief  advantage  to  the 
farmer  is  in  the  fact  that  he  is  allowed 
to  pay  off  his  loan  by  making  small 
semi-annual  payments,  will  never  have 
to  renew  the  mortgage,  which  will  con- 


tinue to  run  until  the  semi-annual  pay- 
ments have  cleared  the  farm  of  debt; 
will  never  be  compelled  to  pay  any  re- 
newal commissions;  will  never  have  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  down 
his  proof  of  title  or  having  it  examined 
every  few  years,  as  under  our  Ameri- 
can system,  and  in  addition  will  be 
largely  relieved  of  any  anxiety  lest  he 
fail  to  meet  the  mortgage  when  due, 
and  consequently  lose  the  farm.  The 
Credit  Foncier  holds  these  mortgages 
as  collateral  for  its  debenture  bonds, 
which  it  sells  to  the  public  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  it  obtains  the 
funds  to  advance  to  the  farmers.  The 
Credit  Foncier,  while  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government,  is  never- 
theless a  privately  owned  joint  stock 
company  and  pays  regular  dividends  on 
its  capital  stock.  The  rate  of  interest 
which  is  charged  to  the  farmer  is  not 
as  low  as  has  sometimes  been  stated 
in  America,  where  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier issues  bonds  bearing  three  per  cent 
interest.  The  Credit  Foncier  three  per 
cent  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bonds  carry  with  them  a  lottery  feature 
by  which  each  bondholder  has  a  chance 
to  win  a  prize  consisting  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  but  the  cost  of  these 
prizes  increases  the  actual  cost  of  the 
bonds  to  The  Credit  Foncier  from  three 
per  cent  up  to  about  four  per  cent,  and 


the  money  is  then  loaned  to  the  farmer 
at  four  and  three-tenth  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  farmer  does  not  get  three- 
per-cent  money,  as  is  oftentimes  stated. 

The  Landschaften  banks  of  Germany 
loan  money  to  farmers  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  that  employed  by  The 
Credit  Foncier  of  France,  except  that 
they  do  not  make  a  practice  of  paying 
a  farmer  cash  for  his  mortgage.  They 
simply  exchange  their  debenture  bonds 
with  the  farmer  for  his  mortgage  and 
the  farmer  then  sells  the  bonds  himself. 
The  Lanschaften  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government  and  are 
strictly  co-operative  organizations  in- 
volving in  many  instances  the  unlimited 
liability  of  the  members,  and  not  being 
operated  for  a  profit  or  paying  divi- 
dends. Attention  has  been  called  in 
America  to  the  fact  that  the  Land- 
schaften sometimes  issue  bonds  bear- 
ing a  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  but  in  actual 
practice  this  Landschaften  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  rate  costs  the  farmer 
considerably  more  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Landschaften  do  not  pay  the 
farmer  in  cash,  but  merely  exchange 
their  debentures  for  his  mortgage  and 
he  is  then  compelled  to  sell  the  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  debentures  below 
par.  The  money  consequently  costs 
him  more  than  three  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

The  ordinary  form  of  credit  bank  is 
operated  on  much  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  ordinary  commercial  bank 
in  America.  It  loans  to  farmers  for 
fairly  short  terms  on  the  same  general 
conditions  as  in  our  country.  These 
banks  are  privately  owned  joint  stock 
institutions  and  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  do  much  toward  financing  the 
farmer  for  his  needs  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  European  banking  meth- 
ods have  led  to  the  present  existence  of 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
ordinary  credit  banks.  These  banks 
are  usually  large  institutions,  extending 
over  a  considerable  territory,  and  are 
not  small  independent  community 
banks  as  in  the  United  States.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  them  follows 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  money  market. 

The  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  are  small  community  institutions 
organized  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and 
not  operated  for  profit.  The  Raiffeisen 
banks  operate  more  particularly  in  the 
country  and  are  purely  co-operative, 
while  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  op- 
erate more  particularly  in  urban  com- 
munities and  are  a  somewhat  modified 
form  of  the  purely  co-operative  type. 
These  banks  oftentimes  have  behind 
them  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  of 
their  members,  and  they  accept  de- 
posits, allowing  interest  thereon,  and 
loan  the  money  to  their  members  for 
fairly  short  periods  of  time.  Each  one 
of  the  co-operatively  owned  local  banks 
usually  belongs  to  a  co-operatively 
owned  central  association  which  exer- 
cises a  control  over  the  entire  organiza- 
tion, acting  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
and  central  bank. 
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The  rate  of  interest  cliarged  by  thiese 
banks  depends  largely  upon  the  rates  of 
interest  paid  on  savings  deposits  in 
each  particular  locality,  for  they  must, 
of  course,  meet  competition  in  order  to 
get  the  business.  While  as  a  general 
thing  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  funds 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  institu- 
tions nevertheless  they  are  able  to  loan 
these  funds  at  a  somewhat  better  rate 
than  other  institutions  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  expenses  are  very  light, 
their  officers  usually  serving  without 
salary,  and  due  to  the  further  impor- 
tant fact  that  they  are  co-operative  or- 
ganizations and  are  not  operated  for 
profits. 

The  Credit  Agricole  of  France  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  co-oper- 
atively owned  local  banks  which  are 
affiliated  with  regional  banks  to  which 
the  government  advances  certain  sums 
of  money  without  interest.  The  re- 
gional banks,  which  are  co-operative  in 
character,  lend  this  free  money  to  the 
local  banks  at  a  low  rate  and  they  in 
turn  loan  to  the  farmer.  These  banks 
are  not  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  dividends,  are  in  many  cases 
safeguarded  by  the  unlimited  liability 
of  their  members  and  furnish  the  best 
European  illustration  of  state-aided 
agricultural  credit.  Attention  has  been 
called  in  America  to  The  Credit  Agri- 
cole  three  and  one-half  per  cent  interest 
rate,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  these 
banks  really  loan  money  to  farmers  at 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  but  this  is 
due  to  a  government  subsidy  and  would 
be  looked  upon  as  abnormal  from  the 
standpoint  of  Americans.  The  govern- 
ment   has    compelled    The    Bank  of 


FULLY  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  this  state  is  based  on 
fruit,  and  on  nearly  every  valley  farm 
or  mountain  ranch  will  be  found  an 
orchard  or  vineyard  and  in  Northern 
California  I  find  hundreds  of  acres  in 
oranges.  However,  some  of  the  coun- 
ties are  celebrated  for  their  product  in 
this  line,  and  one  of  them  is  Solano 
County,  where  they  have  two  districts 
that  are  known  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other.  I  refer  to  the  Vaca- 
ville  and  Suisun — Fairfield  districts. 
The  yield  that  each  district  turns  out 
is  large,  an  annual  crop  so  large  that  it 
fills  the  pockets  of  the  growers  with 
big  rolls  of  bills,  and  to  handle  the  sea- 
son's pick  they  maintain  large  packing 
houses  at  Fairfield  and  Vacaville,  and 
Solano  County  ranks  third  in  the  state 
in  its  cherries  and  fourth  in  almonds, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  in  terri- 
tory compared  to  other  counties,  but 
in  figs,  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches  it 
ranks  high.  While  figures  are  said  to 
be  dull  I  must  quote  a  few.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  1,357,911  bearing 
orchard  fruit  trees  that  produced 
1,747,916  bushels;  nut-bearing  trees 
numbered  100,239,  giving  an  annual 
product  of  681,194  pounds;  the  almond 
trees  numbered  98,270,  producing  650,- 
933  pounds;  the  bearing  cherry  trees 


France  to  furnish  it  a  large  sum  of 
money  without  interest,  to  be  used  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  as 
outlined  in  the  above  brief  explanation 
of  The  Credit  Agricole,  the  government 
loans  this  money  to  the  branches  or 
regional  banks  at  three  per  cent  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  the  local  banks 
loan  to  the  fai'mcr  at  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  This  system  is  deplored 
by  many  leading  bankers  in  France  as 
tending  to  develop  a  false  idea  of  the 
value  of  credit  and  is  liable  to  discon- 
tinuance some  time  in  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, some  of  the  individual  banks 
of  The  Credit  Agricole  system  occa- 
sionally exhaust  all  of  the  money  that 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  in  order  to  continue  the 
extension  of  credit  they  are  compelled 
to  rediscovmt  farmers'  notes  with  The 
Bank  of  France,  and  as  they  are  loaning 
to  the  farmers  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  and  sometimes  rediscounting 
with  The  Bank  of  France  at  a  higher 
rate,  it  follows  that  the  more  business 
they  do  under  such  conditions  the 
larger  amount  of  money  they  lose,  and 
this  is  an  unreasonable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory foundation  for  any  system  of 
banking. 

This,  in  condensed  form,  is  the  story 
of  farm  finance  in  Europe,  and  our 
people  here  in  America  cannot  do  a 
greater  national  service  than  to  study 
carefully  and  push  forward  this  great 
question  of  farm  finance  which  con- 
cerns so  directly  the  financing  of  the 
"back-to-the-soil"  movement,  which  in 
its  turn  is  fundamental  and  concerns 
vitally  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
nation. 


numbered  53,923  and  the  bearing  apri- 
cot trees  318,262.  The  grape  product 
for  the  year  amounted  to  16,276,990 
pounds.  These  figures  were  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  but 
were  compiled  from  estimates  made  in 
1910,  and  at  this  date  (1913)  they  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth 
above  the  numbers  just  quoted.  Very 
little  of  this  fruit  and  vintage  was 
grown  on  irrigated  ground,  and  when 
considered  as  a  dry-land  yield  the  total 
is  remarkable.  In  my  opinion  the 
orchards  are  too  large  for  single  hold- 
ings and  ten  farmers  could  live  where 
one  is  now  holding  forth.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  Colorado  and  Texas  that 
when  a  fruitgrower  cultivates  twenty 
acres  he  does  better  work  and  thrives 
from  a  financial  point,  while  this  is  not 
generally  true  of  most  men  when  they 
cover  fifty  to  eighty  acres. 

Around  Dixon  I  found  the  country 
devoted  mostly  to  grain  and  stock,  but 
when  I  looked  at  the  fruit  trees  they 
were  loaded,  and  even  at  this  place  they 
could  equal  any  portion  of  the  state  in 
certain  lines  of  fruit,  but  great  changes 
will  be  made  here  in  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  as  these  big  estates  are  now 
being  cut  up  and  the  newcomers,  with 
twenty  to  thirty  acres,  will  give  much 
of  their  time  to  valley  fruits,  and  when 


it  comes  to  the  gi-ape  they  can  equal 
Lodi,  or  Nafa  or  Sonoma  Counties  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Vacaville  cher- 
ries are  the  first  to  reach  California 
markets,  due  to  the  warm,  protected 
climate  of  the  foothills.  When  I  stood 
on  the  hill  that  overlooked  this  fruit 
center  it  presented  a  picture  of  waves 
of  purple  with  a  foam  of  white  blos- 
soms above  it  and  all  was  a  sea  of 
changing  colors.  In  the  Fairfield  fruit 
district  they  also  have  a  deep,  rich 
loam  that  holds  the  moisture  through 
all  the  long,  dry  California  summers, 
and  all  about  me  showed  evidences  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  and  the  fruit- 
growers were  contented  and  happy,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  and  they  predict  a 
good  harvest  for  this  coming  summer. 

I  was  interested  in  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  markets  and  on  inquiry 
learned  that  the  big  packing  houses  at 
Fairfield  and  Vacaville  ship  their  prod- 
uct to  all  parts  of  the  world.  You  can 
find  their  labels  on  cans  in  South 
Africa,  where  it  is  a  delicacy  among  the 
diamond  traders,  and  in  China  it 
reaches  the  big  English  shipping 
houses,  and  it  is  then  worked  out  so 
that  it  appears  on  the  tables  of  the 
mandarins  and  English  and  American 
residents.  In  Austria  it  reaches  the 
tables  of  the  nobility  and  the  crowned 
heads,  and  dukes  have  on  countless 
occasions  had  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing favorable  opinion  on  California 
fruits.  But  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  aristocracy,  for  I  saw  some  of 
their  canned  cherries  on  sale  among  the 
tradesmen  a  few  years  ago  when  in 
Vienna,  and  it  seemed  as  common  there 
as  Smyrna  figs  in  this  country.  Apri- 
cots, prunes  and  cherries  from  this 
country  are  found  in  the  dining  car 
service  of  many  of  the  South  American 
railroads,  and  they  also  go  north  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  for  big  .shipments  go  to 
Northern  Alaska  every  year.  Every 
summer  in  London  the  select  fruits 
from  Solano  County  are  sold  at  auction, 
for  the  reason  that  by  this  means  the 
speculators  get  a  higher  price  than  they 
could  otherwise  secure.  But  when  we 
speak  of  elegant  flavors  and  big,  rich, 
plump  products  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Hood  River,  Oregon,  stands  in  the 
front  rank,  and  their  strawberries  and 
a  dozen  other  luscious  fruits  are  so 
rich  and  firm  in  their  texture  that  they 
reach  most  of  the  big  markets  of  the 
United  States  in  their  natural  condition, 
while  other  similar  products  must  be 
put  in  cans  to  insure  shipments.  Two 
years  ago  I  partook  of  Hood  River 
strawberries  in  Dakota  and  in  Minne- 
sota where  in  both  states  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  on  my 
arrival  in  New  York  I  found  the  new, 
red,  plump  berries  on  the  table  of  my 
hotel,  and  like  our  California  fruits. 
Hood  River  has  her  fruits  on  sale  in 
most  of  the  markets  of  Europe. 

But  let  me  again  return  to  my  subject 
by  saying  that  Solano  County,  Califor- 
nia, will  make  history  during  the  next 
four  years  in  fruit,  for  the  reason  that 
Patrick  Calhoun,  the  street  railway 
magnate,  and  his  rich  associates  have 
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bought  90,000  acres  of  land  in  this 
county,  consisting  of  old  farms.  This 
is  to  be  cut  up  into  small  farms  during 
1914  and  sold  to  settlers,  and  much  of 
this  land  will  be  planted  to  orchards 
and  fruit,  and  as  this  county  lies  less 
than  forty  miles  from  San  Francisco  it 
will  be  close  to  the  biggest  market  in 
the  West  and  fruitmen  will  do  well 
with  all  they  can  produce.  Probably 
nothing  will  be  done  in  selling  this  vast 


tract  during  the  coming  year,  for  it  will 
require  a  long  time  to  get  it  ready  for 
market,  but  when  the  period  does  come 
it  will  be  a  triumph  for  fruit  raisers, 
for  it  is  the  costliest  project  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  all  the  West. 
Whatever  may  happen  to  crops  in  the 
many  Western  States,  nothing  ever 
seems  to  injure  the  fruit  industry  in 
California,  for  from  year  to  year  the 
outcome  seems  to  be  solid  and  secure. 


Vacuum  Principle  Applied  to  Fruit  Drying 


By  A.  W.  St.  Mar 


AT  this  time  when  fruitgrowers  are 
considering  ways  and  means  of 
turning  their  surplus  produce  into 
profits  a  brief  description  of  the  latest 
process  of  evaporation  as  well  as  the 
basic  principles  may  be  of  advantage. 
For  years  fruit  dryers  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  improve  the  methods  of 
drying.  Almost  without  exception 
every  man  actually  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness has  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
evaporators  now  in  use  are  expensive 
to  operate  and  the  products  turned  out 
have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  desired.  But  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement have  been  virtually  failures 
because  the  principles  involved  in  the 
process  have  been  at  fault.  That  is  to 
say,  the  method  of  carrying  off  the 
water  as  it  comes  from  the  evaporating 
fruit  has  not  been  right.  Nearly  all 
evaporators  have  been  built  on  the 
theory  that  hot  air  rises  and  that  this 
air  rising  from  the  drying  floor  carries 
with  it  the  moisture  thrown  off  by  the 
fruit  in  evaporating.  In  actual  opera- 
tion, however,  the  air  becomes  so 
heavy,  especially  on  a  damp  day,  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  hot 
air  to  rise  out  of  the  kiln  without  in- 
troducing a  current  of  cold  air  into  the 
chamber.  Of  course  the  cold  air  strik- 
ing the  hot  air  in  the  kiln  condenses  the 
vapor  and  forms  water  which  settles 
on  the  fruit. 

Every  fruitgrower  is  familiar  with 
the  above  condition  and  it  is  not  nec- 
esary  to  say  more.  Rather  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  show  the  practical  remedy  for 
this  trouble.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
principle  on  which  the  usual  evap- 
orator is  constructed  is  obviously 
wrong  and  the  solution  lies  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  entirely  different  law, 
which  is,  if  a  vacuum  is  created,  the 
air  will  rush  in,  carrying  with  it  any 
moisture  with  which  it  is  charged. 
There  has  recently  been  perfected,  and 
now  in  use,  an  evaporator  which  works 
on  this  theory  and  the  result  is 
startling.  For  instance,  in  this  evap- 
orator I  saw  apples  evaporated  in  one 
hour.  The  product  was  far  superior  to 
any  "dried"  fruit  I  had  ever  before 
tested  and  the  flavor  was  extraordi- 
narily fine.  In  form  this  evaporator 
(or  Vacu-Dehydrator,  as  is  more  cor- 
rect) is  a  cabinet  built  much  like  the 
"cabinet  dryer"  in  common  use,  but 
with  this  exception,  on  the  back  and 
above  the  cabinet  is  a  small  chamber 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple 
device,  a  vacuum  is  constantly  being 
created.    Following  the  natural  law, 


the  moisture  rising  from  the  fruit  is 
drawn  into  the  vacuum  chamber,  where 
it  is  immediately  condensed  and  dis- 
charged, automatically  creating  an- 
other vacuum  which  continues  to  draw 
all  the  vapor  contained  or  being  cre- 
ated in  the  drying  cabinet  below.  So 
the  process  goes  on  continually.  In  this 
way  what  has  heretofore  been  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  successful 
evaporation  is  overcome — the  instan- 
taneous removing  of  the  moisture  from 
the  evaporator  after  it  leaves  the  fruit 
and  to  remove  it  economically. 

While  in  Spokane  I  visited  the  fac- 
tory of  the  patentees  of  this  new  idea 
and  watched  a  demonstration  as  well 
as  examined  this  latest  in  evaporator 
construction  thoroughly,  and  I  believe 
a  brief  description  may  be  of  interest. 
The  Vacu  Dehydrator,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet 
containing  several  horizontal  rows  of 
steam  pipes  placed  about  five  inches 
apart,  the  steam  being  furnished  by  a 


small  boiler  placed  near  the  cabinet. 
Trays  loaded  with  the  fruit  or  vege- 
table to  be  evaporated  are  placed  in 
the  cabinet  so  that  they  rest  on  cleats 
between  the  pipes.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  steam  as 
compared  with  the  furnace,  which  is 
apparent  when  one  realizes  that  twenty 
pounds  of  steam  will  hold  temperature 
of  180  degrees  in  the  drying  cabinet.  In 
fact,  very  little  fuel  is  necessary.  In 
a  measure  this  is  because  no  cold  air  is 
introduced  into  the  cabinet,  as  the  vacu- 
um attachment  draws  off  all  the 
moisture  without  requiring  any  cold 
air  current. 

I  tested  the  products  by  having  them 
cooked  and  served  to  several  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  of  the  same  varieties. 
I  told  my  guests  that  one  dish  was  pre- 
pared from  fresh,  the  other  from  evap- 
orated fruit,  and  asked  them  to  see  if 
they  could  tell  the  difference.  This 
they  were  unable  to  do,  there  being 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  taste. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  drying  chamber  during  the 
process  of  evaporation  and  to  the  fact 
that  where  sulphur  had  been  used  in 
bleaching  the  vacuum  had  withdrawn 
all  taste  or  trace  of  the  bleaching 
agent.  There  are  many  features  in 
favor  of  this  evaporator.  In  fact  I 
failed  to  find  an  unfavorable  one.  It 
accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  designed,  namely,  the  evaporation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  much  quicker  and 
more  economically  than  any  other 
evaporator  in  use.  While  the  product 
in  reality  is  in  a  class  bv  itself. 


Cover  Crops  for  Orchards 

By  O.  L.  Morris,  Horticulturist,  Washington  Agricultural  College,  Pullman 


AS  a  cover  crop  in  the  orchard  hairy 
vetch  has  proved  itself  to  be  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  nitrogen-gather- 
ing cover  crop  that  we  can  use  here  in 
the  Northwest.  Coming  up  as  it  does 
immediately  after  sowing  and  contin- 
uing to  grow  until  cold  weather  sets  in, 
and  in  this  w^ay  forming  a  low,  dense 
mat  before  winter,  w'hich  is  capable  of 
holding  leaves,  trash,  etc.,  and  thus  pre- 
venting washing  during  the  winter,  it  is 
a  valuable  crop.  In  spring  it  starts 
into  growth  early  and  by  the  last  of 
April  or  first  of  May  it  has  produced 
from  five  to  twelve  tons  of  green 
manure  per  acre. 

The  fall  or  winter  injury  so  common 
in  young  orchards  in  some  localities  is 
often  in  part  due  to  the  late  growth  of 
young  trees,  which  causes  them  to  go 
into  winter  with  a  full  flow  of  sap  and 
a  lot  of  immatured  wood  in  the  stems, 
which  is  killed  by  the  first  heavy  frost 
in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter.  This 
can  be  readily  overcome  by  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  cover  crops  which  will 
take  up  the  surplus  water  and  avail- 
able plant  food  late  in  the  summer  and 
early  in  the  fall,  and  in  this  manner 
cause  the  wood  and  buds  to  mature 
early.  The  cover  crop  should  be  sown 
just  before  the  early  fall  rains  or  fol- 
lowing late  summer  rains,  usually  from 


the  middle  of  August  to  the  latter  part 
or  early  in  September. 

The  benefits  of  a  cover  crop  in  the 
orchard  are  enumerated  as  follows: 
(1)  It  directly  improves  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 
humus  and  the  loosening  up  of  the  sub- 
soil by  root  action.  (2)  It  prevents  hard 
soils  from  cementing  and  clay  soils 
from  puddling.  (3)  It  makes  the  soil 
more  moist  by  holding  the  snows  and 
rains  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
soak  into  the  soil.  (4)  By  drying  out 
the  soil  early  in  spring  it  makes  early 
tillage  possible.  (5)  It  serves  as  a  pro- 
tection of  tender  roots  from  frost.  (6) 
It  catches  and  holds  the  easily  lost 
nitrates  of  which  the  trees  are  not  in 
need  at  that  season  of  the  year.  (7)  It 
renders  plant  food  more  available  by 
root  action  and  the  decomposition  of 
humus.  (8)  By  the  addition  of  humus 
it  makes  cultivation  and  irrigation 
much  easier  and  more  effective.  (9) 
The  leguminous  cover  crops  add  plant 
food  by  appropriating  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  and  storing  it  up  in  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  (10)  It  checks  the  growth 
in  the  fall  and  causes  the  wood  to  com- 
pletely ripen  up,  thus  preventing  fall 
or  winter  injury.  (11)  It  prevents 
erosion  on  steep  orchard  lands.  (12) 
It  keeps  weeds  down  and  catches  and 
holds  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
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A FEW  months  ago  this  question  con- 
fronted the  apple  world:  "Can 
King  Apple  be  so  advertised  as  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  from  year  to 
year  sufficiently  to  provide  a  profitable 
market  for  the  great  and  steadily  in- 
creasing crops?"    The  initial  work  of 
the  advertising  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Apple   Shippers'  Association 
has  provided  an  emphatically  afTirma- 
tive  answer  to  this  question,  the  print- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  at- 
tractive   apple   recipe   booklets,  "197 
Ways  to  Cook  Apples";  the  work  of  dis- 
tributing these  booklets  broadcast  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  open- 
ing immense  avenues  for  consumption; 
the  enlistment  of  20,000  dealers  in  large 
consuming  centers  in  the  campaign  to 
cut  out  exorbitant  profits  on  apples, 
relying  instead  on  increased  sales  for 


Its  valuation  is  estimated  as  follows:  La 

profit;  the  publication  in  papers  of 
wide  circulation  of  interesting  articles 
on  the  value  of  the  apple  as  a  regular 
food,  thus  making  the  product  a  house- 
hold topic  among  consumers  every- 
where— these  things,  accomplished  in  a 
brief  period  with  limited  funds,  con- 
clusively show  that  such  judicious  ad- 
vertising is  just  what  is  required  to 
remove  from  the  apple  industry  the 
incubus  of  under-consumption. 

Another  important  question  now 
looms  up,  "How  can  this  recognizedly 
successful,  imperatively  necessary  work 
be  continued  with  adequate  funds?" 
The  answer  is,  "the  stamp  plan."  The 
idea,  since  its  inception,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  representative  growers, 
shippers  and  dealers  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  from  none  of  them  has 
aught  but  favorable  indorsements  been 


THE  OREGON  AGRICULTURE  rrfE  AT  CORVALLIS,  OREGON 
(upwards  of  310  aci-es),  .?390,3(;0;  buildings!  '^ws.lf.ipn'mt.  «232.'101 ;  total,  5il,271 


,242.    Total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1911-12  is  2 


Co-OperativeAdvertisiiigljEquitable"StampPlan' 

By  U.  Grant  Border,  Chairman  Advertising  Com^'*""""""'  Apple  Shippers'  Association 

heard.  Everyone  recognizes  that  to  '■  stamp  plan"  is  patterned  after 
move  the  successive  crops  profitably  iiemethod  used  by  the  various  govern- 
and    expeditiously     "  '  ' 


the  consumption 
must  be  made  to  increase  year  after 
year.  This  necessitates  an' adequate 
continuous  fund  for  advertising.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  expense  of  the 
advertising  shall  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  all  who  will  profit  by 
the  advertising  so  that  each  will  give 
in  a  just  proportion  to  the  benefits  he 
will  individually  receive.  "The  stamp 
plan"  admirably  solves  these  problems, 
providing  the  funds  by  a  method  that 
will  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  grower  di- 
shipper,  while  bi-inging  him,  through 
increased  sales,  profits  that  will  richly 
repay  the  expenditure. 


itnts  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
nisc  large  funds.  The  Spanish-Anieri- 
ijiwar,  for  instance,  was  financed  by 
at  government  through  special  stamps 
ilhccd  on  checks,  drafts,  etc.  The  de- 
iiilsof  the  plan  are  as  follows:  The 
iiinps  will  be  issued  in  two  denomina- 
tas-one  cent  and  two  cent.  On  every 
ta  of  apples  a  one-cent  stamp  will  be 
jliced  and  for  every  barrel  a  two-cent 
iiMp  will  be  used, 

The  entire  issue  of  stamps  will  be  in 
If  custody  of  the  Equitable  Mortgage 
"(ITi'ust  Co.  of  Baltimore,  which  will 
,itl  as  trustee  of  the  fund.  This  trust 
•,  through  the  many  banks  that 


1,868 

are  its  agents  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country,  will  sell  the  stamps  to 
every  grower,  shipper  or  dealer  who 
applies  for  them.  The  stamps  can  be 
bought  in  person  or  by  mail.  The 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
stamps  will  be  placed  by  the  trust  com- 
pany to  the  credit  of  the  advertising 
fund. 

The  committee  will  also  have  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  advertising  ex- 
perts of  unquestioned  ability.  The 
fund  will  be  drawn  on  only  through 
checks  or  drafts  signed  by  three  duly 
authorized  officers  and  countersigned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  advertising 
committee.  The  stamps  will  be  placed 
on  sale  in  the  various  distributing 
agencies  on  August  1,  1913,  in  time  to 
create  an  adequate  fund  for  advertising 
the  new  apple  crop.   Those  interested 


will  be  notified  in  due  time  as  to  the 
names  of  the  banks  that  will  distribute 
the  stamps. 

In  view  of  the  universal  indorsement 
of  "the  stamp  plan,"  in  view  of  its 
soundness  and  feasibility,  and  in  fur- 
ther view  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  originated  it  are  working  solely 
to  promote  the  good  of  every  apple 
producer,  without  any  reward  outside 
of  the  mutual  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  increased  consumption,  it  is 
surely  asking  little  of  every  apple 
grower,  shipper  and  jobber  to  see  that 
after  August  1  every  package  of  apples 
he  handles  bears  the  olficial  advertising 
stamp.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress U.  Grant  Border,  chairman  adver- 
tising committee  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  218  Light  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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MADE  LIKE  FINESJ  AUTO  SPRINGS 

The  same  principle — same  extreme  care— and  same  hich-quality  steel — are 
used  in  making  Harvey  Bolster  Sprin^^s  as  in  producing  the  finest  automo- 
bile springs.  They  are,  in  fact,  manufactured  in  an  automobile  spring  plant 
— and,  in  resiliency,  durabiMty.  and  appearance  cannot  possibly  be  excelled. 

A  set  mnkes  your  farm  waj^on  ride  like  an  auto,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  market  value  of 
tliose  perishables  usually  bruised  and  broken  on  rough  roads.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  tliem — 
write  us.    Take  no  chances  on  substitutes. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.      784- 17th  St.      Racine,  Wis. 


-nonTbetter 


'AARYEY  BOISTERSPBINGS: 


Managing  Horticulturist 

Graduate  of  Middle  Western  agricultural  college,  with  six  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  commercial  orchard  development  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Montana,  will  soon 
be  open  for  engagement.    Is  at  present  manager  of  a  large  orchard  and  farm  develop- 
ment project  in  tlie  Bitter  Root  Valley  that  will  shortly  be  delivered  to  purchasers. 
Address  "Horticulturist,"  Room  2,  No.  222  Higgins  Avenue,  IVlissouia,  Montana 


Educational  Aids  to  Marketing  of  Farm  Products 

Sidney  E.  Mezes,  President  University  of  Texas,  before  First  National  Conference  on 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  April  8,  1913 


WrHETHER  willing  or  unwilling,  the 
W  universities  of  this  country  must 
assume  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
vocational  efficiency  by  extending  our 
educational  system  so  that  it  will  in- 
clude training  for  all  the  important 
vocations.  Until  recent  times  schools 
and  colleges  were  concerned  primarily 
with  literature,  arts  and  science,  and 
training  in  these  fields  was  intended  to 
develop  the  reasoning  faculties  and  to 
broaden  the  intelligence.  Training  for 
the  particular  duties  of  a  vocational 
life  had  not  been  supposed  to  have 
a  cultural  value.  Various  forces  have 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  leaders  of  thought  towards  voca- 
tional education.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution, the  rise  of  machine  industries, 
big  business  in  its  various  manifesta- 
tions, have  greatly  disturbed  our  old 
educational  ideals.  Now  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  growing  belief 
that  educational  institutions,  particu- 
larly those  that  derive  their  opportu- 
nity from  a  tax  on  all  the  people,  must 
fit  men  and  women  for  specific  voca- 
tions and  must  also  render  back  to  the 
people  direct  and  immediate  service. 
The  practical  problems  growing  out  of 
our  complex  civilization  demand  the 
best  thought  of  the  best  minds  that  our 
colleges  can  produce;  and  we  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  believe,  without 
attaching  less  importance  to  purely 
cultural  studies,  that  vocational  educa- 
tion has  a  rightful  place  in  any  well- 
balanced  system  of  public  instruction. 
Moreover,  whatever  affects  intimately 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
must  be  of  vital  interest  to  every  reflec- 
tive citizen;  arid  the  study  and  solution 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
production  of  wealth  must  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  means  of  culture. 

In  Texas,  which  occupies  so  large  a 
place  on  the  map  of  the  big  Southwest 
and  which  leads  all  other  states  in 
agricultural  production,  eighty  per  cent 


of  the  population  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  subsistence  of  these  people 
comes  directly  from  the  farm  or  the 
ranch.  We  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  that  it  is  our 
business  to  be  concerned  with  what- 
ever affects  the  lives  of  this  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  population.  We  have  looked 
with  interest  at  the  eft'orts  to  teach  the 
farmer  seed  selection  and  crop  rota- 
tion; the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  its 
proper  cultivation  and  conservation. 
Through  organization  we  now  hope  to 
aid  him  in  getting  better  prices  for  his 
products,  as  well  as  to  secure  cheap 
money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  pro- 
duction. 

Thus  far  the  education  of  the  farmers 
in  Texas  has  been  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
assisted  by  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  a  very  efficient  organization  known 
as  the  Industrial  Congress  for  Texas. 
Some  excellent  farm  papers  have  like- 
wise furnished  valuable  instruction  to 
many  thousands  of  readers.  Much  agri- 
cultural enlightenment  has  no  doubt 
resulted,  but  I  think  no  one  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  there  is  yet  a  great 
work  to  do.  Our  people  are  conserva- 
tive and  the  old  order  changes  slowly. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  grow 
more  crops,  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
aid  him  in  securing  fair  prices  for  his 
produce.  To  illustrate  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  our  present  marketing  system, 
I  may  point  out  the  fact  that  at  Laredo, 
Texas,  in  our  onion  growing  district, 
one  day  a  short  time  ago,  onions  were 
sold  for  two  cents  a  pound;  the  next 
morning  Laredo  onions  were  sold  in 
the  open  market  at  Austin,  Texas,  at 
fifteen  cents  a  pound.  In  this  transac- 
tion, as  you  will  see,  the  commission 
man,  the  public  carrier  and  the  retail 


dealer  divided  among  themselves  650 
pe  ■  cent  of  the  price  paid  to  the  grower. 
Again,  tomatoes  were  sold  one  day  at 
two-thirds  of  a  cent  each  in  Palestine, 
Texas,  and  the  next  morning  were  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Austin  at  five  cents 
each.  In  each  of  the  instances  cited  the 
producer  received  only  13  per  cent  of 
the  final  selling  price,  while  87  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  was  divided  among 
the  railroads  and  the  sellers  of  the 
produce.  The  glaring  injustice  of  such 
a  system  is  made  more  apparent  by  a 
comparison  with  the  results  of  co-oper- 
ation in  marketing  farm  products  in 
Denmark.  In  that  country,  for  exam- 
ple, the  co-operation  society  handles, 
sorts  according  to  size,  and  packs  eggs 
for  3%  per  cent;  the  shipping  and  sell- 
ing cost  4  per  cent,  leaving  the  farmer 
92%  per  cent  of  the  final  purchase  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  In  Texas,  with- 
out co-operation,  the  farmer  receives 
13  per  cent  of  the  final  selling  price  of 
his  produce;  in  Denmark,  through 
co-operation,  the  farmer  receives  92 
per  cent. 

The  need  of  co-operation  in  securing 
cheap  money  for  the  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  is  as  great  as  the  need  of  aid 
in  obtaining  larger  returns  for  his  pro- 
duce. In  many  places  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  the  farmer  is  yet  obliged  to 
pay  rates  of  interest  that  range  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  and  even  these  rates 
are  better  than  buying  on  time  from 
the  country  merchant.  In  some  sec- 
tions without  banking  facilities,  credit 
from  the  country  merchant  is  the  only 
recourse.  Side  by  side  with  the  farmer 
is  the  cattle  man,  who  is  able  to  secure 
money  at  interest  rates  of  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  and  the  railroads,  which  have 
little  trouble  in  finding  capital  at  much 
lower  rates.  The  cattle  men  and  the 
railroad  men  have  flexible  and  efficient 
organizations;  they  work  together.  The 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  loose 
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Nurserymen's  Convention 
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FRUIT  EVAPCMTORS 

Vacuum  System 
Latest  and  Best 

We  build  and  install  plr  nts  of  any  desired 
capacity,  in  any  part  of  l  >.  country,  under 
positive  guarantee  to  turn  out  a  product 
of  Evaijorated  Fruit  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.   Send  for  desc  iptlve  circular. 

LUTHER  MFG.  CO. 

221  Eagle  Building 
Spokane,  Washington 
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organizations  or  no  organizations  at  all, 
though  possessing  in  the  aggregate 
much  greater  wealth,  continue  to  pay 
ruinous  rates  of  interest. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  arousing 
the  interest  of  leading  editors,  bankers, 
philanthropists,  farmers'  union  ofTicials 
and  students  thi'oughout  the  entire 
Southwest.  At  the  University  of  Texas 
one  man  is  at  present  employed  who  is 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of 
problems  of  marketing.  The  result  of 
these  studies  will  be  distributed  in 
bulletins,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  to  farm  organi- 
zations suggesting  plans  for  meeting 
the  situation.  A  course  on  agricultural 
economics  is  given  in  the  School  of 
Economics,  where  the  problems  of 
modern  agriculture  are  studied.  The 
University  of  Texas  has  the  distinction 
of  supplying  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  first  credit  union  to  be  organ- 
ized in  the  Southwest;  in  fact,  the  first 
credit  union,  so  far  as  is  known,  that 
has  been  organized  in  the  United  States, 
except  those  in  Massachusetts.  Re- 
sponding to  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
publication  of  this  constitution  and  by 
comments  in  the  leading  newspapers 
and  farm  journals  in  the  state,  the 
Texas  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  organization  of  credit 
unions  similar  to  those  in  Massachu- 
setts. Another  bill  has  been  considered 
authorizing  the  organization  of  a  cen- 
tral credit  union  similar  to  the  central 
union  or  Landschaften  in  Germany. 
Still  another  bill  has  been  considered  in 
Texas  providing  expenses  for  a  com- 
mission which  is  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
to  study  the  credit  union  system  of 
France  and  Germany. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
little  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the 
solution  of  the  two  pressing  problems 
of  agricultural  credits  and  marketing. 
One  man  in  a  state  so  big  as  Texas  can 
make  but  little  headway  in  aiding 
farmers  to  secure  better  prices  for  their 
produce;  rather  there  should  be  twenty 
studying  this  one  subject.  The  state 
and  national  governments,  working 
through  the  University  of  Texas,  need 
at  least  that  number  of  Darwins  to  go 
out  into  the  fields,  patiently  secure  the 
facts  and  carefully  correlate  them.  The 
great  universities,  free  and  untram- 
meled  from  political  pressure,  should 
assume  the  burder  of  the  investigation 
and  the  discovers  ,  secrets  that  under- 
lie the  develop:  /  '  of  plant,  animal 
and  social  life  e  advance  of  our 
civilization  wi/.  ;  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded in  pro  ion  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  v.  perform  our  task. 
Through  bulletins,,  through  public  lec- 
tures, through  thf  press,  through  effi- 
cient organization  au  1  co-operation,  the 
producers  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  collected  and  then  should 
be  instructed  how  to  apply  these  facts 
to  the  betterment  f  their  condition. 
The  two  practical  ends  to  be  achieved 
should  be  constant;/  kept  in  view, 
namely,  obtaining  cheaper  money  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  production, 
and  securing  to  the  farmer  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 


The  time  seems  auspicious  for  under- 
taking this  work  on  a  national  scale. 
In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  refers  specifically  to 
the  need  of  better  marketing  facilities 
and  cheaper  money  for  the  agricultural 
classes.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  has  long  been 
interested  in  questions  concerning  rural 
life.  He  brings  to  his  great  office  ex- 
cellent training  in  economics.  It  may 
be  reasonably  hoped  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  marked  by  distinct 
advances  in  the  questions  considered 
by  this  conference  on  Marketing  and 
F"arm  Products.  Certainly  larger  appro- 
priations should  be  expected  from  the 
national  government  as  well  as  from 
state  governments  in  promoting  this 


PERHAPS  no  one  could  possibly  esti- 
mate or  approximate  in  figures  the 
enormous  annual  loss  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  the  lack  of 
organization  and  co-operation.  In  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  press 
it  is  said  that  "of  the  two  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars  spent  by  the 
Southern  farmers  for  farm  supplies, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  one  billion  dollars 
of  this  goes  each  year  into  the  hands 
of  all  classes  of  middlemen,  and  that  all 
told  these  farmers  are  out  six  billion 
one  hundred  sixty-three  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  much  of  which  they  might 
get  if  they  controlled  their  own  sys- 
tems of  credit,  marketing  and  buying." 
These  figures  are  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Lee  Coulter,  expert  special 
agent  for  agriculture  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  most  of  the 
farmers'  ills  is  organization,  education 
and  co-operation.  It  is  proposed  that 
he   market   his   crops  co-operatively, 


immense  project;  and  the  progressive 
universities  of  agricultural  sections  of 
the  United  States  may  be  relied  upon  to 
do  their  part.  Education,  the  diffusion 
of  information,  the  arousing  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  depend,  in  the  last  analysis, 
upon  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  population. 
This  happiness  and  contentment  again 
depends  very  largely  on  comfortable 
living;  and  comfortable  living  condi- 
tions are  only  possible  when  a  fair 
return  for  labor  is  made  available.  So 
far  as  their  resources  in  men  and 
money  permit,  the  educational  institu- 
tions gladly  assume  their  share  in  mak- 
ing the  country  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  live. 


buy  his  goods  in  the  same  manner  and 
borrow  his  money  from  his  own  co- 
operative credit  societies.  Such  a  plan, 
it  is  contended,  would  harm  no  one 
and  in  the  long  run  would  benefit  all 
classes.  By  thus  adding  to  the  farm- 
ers' income  he  will  be  enabled  to  spend 
more  on  the  pleasant  as  well  as  on  the 
useful  things  of  life;  to  build  better 
roads;  double  the  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  adding  materially  to  the 
income  of  employes  of  city  factories 
and  to  maintain  better  schools  and 
make  country  living  generally  pleas- 
anter  and  more  profitable.  If  this  esti- 
mated loss  of  six  billion  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  million  dollars  a  year 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South  alone  is 
anywhere  near  accurate,  what  would 
the  figures  be  could  we  have  a  similar 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  loss  to  all 
American  farmers  and  to  city  con- 
sumers as  well  through  the  lack  of 
organization,  education  and  co-opera- 


IRRIGATION  SPRINKLER 

(The  Campbell  Automatic  Bali-Bearing) 

Placed  on  3-4-inch  standpipes  16  to  25  to  the  acre,  In  a  run  of  4  to  ft 
hours,  they  will,  with  25  pounds  pressure,  distribute  perfectly  and  evenly 
one  inch  of  water  in  the  form  of  fine  rain.  Cover  four  times  the  area  of 
any  other  sprinliler,  can't  clog  up  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  sample  postpaid,  .$2.00,  or  $20.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

J.  P.  Campbell,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

References,  Dun,  Bradstreet  or  any  Bank  in  Jacksonville. 
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Distribution  of  Farm  Products 

Extracts  from  address  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Tousley,  Minneapolis,  before  First  National  Conference 
on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  Chicago,  April  8,  1913 
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Sherwin-Williams 

New  Process 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

is  used  in  Mr.  Mason's  orchard,  reproduced 
above,  because  he  has  found  it  cheaper  in  ^he 
long  run  to  use  the  best  product  obtainable. 
S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead  is 
effective,  safe  and  economical.  If 
you  need  further  proof  to  convince 
you  send  for  it. 

Our  book, "Spraying  a  Profitable  In- 
vestment," is  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Ca 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
707  Canal  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 


tion  and  just  and  economic  methods  of 
distribution. 

Thinking  men  everywliere  are  begin- 
ning to  seriously  consider  the  problem 
of  food  distribution  by  reason  of  the 
trend  of  population  to  the  large  cities 
in  recent  years.  City  people  are  apt  to 
think  only  of  their  own  ills  in  relation 
to  the  high  cost  of  living  without  tak- 
ing into  proper  consideration  the 
causes  of  those  ills.  The  problem  of 
economic  living  in  cities  is  irrevocably 
tied  up  with  better  farming,  better 
rural  conditions  generally  and  proper 
and  efTicient  systems  of  transportation 
and  distribution.  This  question  divides 
itself  into  four  general  heads:  First, 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  at 
primary  point;  second,  transportation; 
third,  wholesaling;  fourth,  retailing. 
These  four  general  heads  make  up  the 
entire  machinery  of  distribution.  If 
betterments  are  to  be  made  and  the 
cost  of  living  of  city  consumers  re- 
duced an  exhaustive  analysis  of  condi- 
tions and  systems  by  which  these 
different  steps  in  distribution  are  now 
carried  on  is  necessary. 

At  the  request  of  a  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics  in  one  of  our  state 
universities  I  wrote  him  of  the  neces- 
sity for  organization  and  co-operation 
for  the  improvement  of  marketing 
farm  products  at  primary  points  and 
advocated  the  standardization  of  farm 
products  for  advantageous  marketing, 
and  further  said:  "I  think  you  realize 
the  fact  that  no  large  organizations  of 
consumers  can  be  organized  and  oper- 
ated in  the  cities  with  a  high  degree  of 
success  until  such  organizations  can 
know  exactly  where  to  order  this,  that 
and  the  other  farm  product  in  accord- 
ance with  some  uniform  standard. 
Some  authority  in  each  state,  or,  better 
still,  some  federal  authority  should 
establish  and  describe  a  standard  for 


each  of  the  following  Northwestern 
States  farm  products,  assuming  that 
grain,  hay  and  their  by-products  are 
already  standardized:  Garden  truck, 
hog  products,  celery,  cabbage,  cheese, 
onions,  poultry,  potatoes,  apples  and 
fruits,  butter,  beets,  beans,  berries,  corn 
meal,  carrots,  eggs,  flour,  honey,  lard, 
milk,  peas,  rice,  rutabagas,  rabbits, 
turnips.  After  a  standard  has  been 
fixed  by  some  proper  authority,  the 
only  way  to  teach  the  farmers  to  put 
the  system  into  practical  use  is  by 
organization  for  the  raising  of  stand- 
ardized products  in  various  communi- 
ties or  in  dividing  a  community  into 
different  sections,  letting  each  section 
devote  its  principal  attention  to  the 
raising  of  a  certain  product,  always 
keeping  the  standard  of  such  product 
in  mind.  By  the  right  kind  of  organiza- 
tion the  farmers'  association  can  hire 
its  expert  to  grade  the  various  products 
brought  to  its  warehouse,  and  see  that 
packages  of  the  right  shape,  size  and 
standard  are  used,  properly  packed  and 
properly  marked,  and  then  see  that  the 
goods  are  shipped  to  a  market  which  is 
not  already  overstocked.  By  the  in- 
auguration of  such  a  system,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  farmers 
could  add  to  their  annual  income  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  and  when  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  consumers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  cities  are  formed  to  absorb 
the  standard  product  a  like  saving  can 
be  made  by  the  consumers,  thus  bene- 
fiting both  producer  and  consumer  to 
this  extent,  and  possibly  more.  Until 
such  standardization  is  effected  the 
present  waste  will  continue." 

The  secret  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
farmer's  loss,  resulting  in  enormous 
profits  to  middlemen,  is  in  the  utter 
lack  of  standardization  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. When  he  ships,  the  farmer  im- 
agines his  product  is  all  first  class,  and 
accordingly  expects  to  receive  the 
highest  market  price.  When  received 
in  the  terminal  markets  it  is  there 
standardized  by  the  receiver,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  perhaps  thrown  into  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  grade,  thus 
materially  reducing  the  value  to  the 
producer,  while  the  middleman  sees  to 
it  that  the  consumer  pays  the  highest 
price  for  each  product  he  buys,  in 
accordance  with  its  quality.  The 
farmer  himself  is  to  blame  for  these 
conditions. 

As  affecting  transportation,  Mr.  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad,  has  written  some  very 
enlightening  articles  in  The  World's 
Work  and  elsewhere  on  "The  High  Cost 
of  Farming"  and  "The  High  Cost  of 
Railroading."  In  his  analysis  we  are 
told  that  of  each  dollar  paid  by  the 
consumer  the  farmer  receives  forty-six 
cents,  the  railroads  seven  cents,  the 
other  forty-seven  cents  going  into  com- 
petitive waste  or  the  pockets  of  middle- 
men. It  would  seem  from  this  analysis 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  blame  for 
high  cost  can  be  saddled  upon  the  rail- 
roads generally.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  of  course. 

The  era  of  co-operation  is  at  hand. 
Nothing  else  will  save  mankind  from 
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the  selfishness,  immorality  and  the  ex- 
tent of  misery  it  suff'ers  from.  Nothing 
else  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  nations,  of  which 
history  is  full.  Let  us  blindly  close  our 
eyes  to  the  facts  as  we  will  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  only  by  the  sort  of 
equal  opportunity  and  equality  and 
social  and  business  education  and 
the  making  over  which  co-operation 
affords  can  the  foundation  be  laid  for 
an  understanding  of  practical  equality 
and  the  possibility  of  democracy  in  all 
the  joint  affairs  of  human  life.  The 
co-operative  system  is  not  created  but 
built  up.  It  is  economical  and  it  in- 
creases production,  because  each  is 
distinctly  interested.  It  makes  equality 
of  incomes  and  living  conditions  in 
proportion  to  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  each  in  proportion  to  the 
under  equal  conditions. 

Trusts,  syndicates  and  combines  have 
set  the  example  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  co-operation,  but  have 
selfishly  converted  to  their  own  use  all 
its  benefits.  Competition  can  no  longer 
be  considered  the  life  of  trade.  On  the 
contrary,  co-operation  is  not  only  the 
life  of  trade,  but  it  is  the  very  life  of 
national  existence  itself;  but  it  must  be 
unselfish,  equitable  co-operation.  Are 
the  people  ready  to  assume  their  share 
of  responsibility  in  this  great  making 
over  of  our  economic  system  and  na- 
tional life  or  must  we  have  another 
century  of  concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  unless  perchance  a 
greater  calamity  shall  sooner  over- 
take us? 


"The  Stamp  Plan"  as  proposed  by 
the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  a 
thorough  advertising  campaign  of  King 
Apple  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  every  grower.  This  will  not  only 
aid  in  increasing  sales,  but  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  placing  a  value  on 
the  fruit  itself  heretofore  unknown. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  want  to  say  we  could  not  get  along  with- 
out your  valuable  magazine,  so  enclosed  please 
find  money  order  for  one  dollar,  for  which 
kindly  renew  our  subscription  and  oblige. 
Harvey  N.  Topple,  Cory,  Colorado. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for  one  dollar  for 
"Better  Fruit"  for  1913.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
book  and  one  every  fruit  grower  should  have. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  .7.  R.  Conway, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
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WE  WILL  MAIL  YOU  EACH  WEEK 

The  Great  Earm  Paper  of  the  West.    For  the  Western  Eariiier  and  His  Eaniily 

Six  Full  Months  for  25c  —  Half  Price 

BE  ONE  OF  30,000  MORE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 

The  Pacific  Homestead  is  now  read  and  appreciated  by  20,000  farmers  in  tlie  Northwest,  many  of  whom  make  a  net  profit  of  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  from  their  farms  more  than  they  formerly  did,  because  they  learned  how  through  reading  the  valuable  articles 
in  this  publication,  written  by  our  nine  expert  paid  editorial  writers,  and  from  the  experiences  of  other  farmers  who  have  "learned  how" 
and  write  the  Pacific  Homestead  telling  others  "how,"  and  how  to  avoid  costly  mistakes.  They  each  paid  a  full  dollar  for  a  year's 
subscription.  They  like  it  so  well  they  will  send  another  dollar  when  their  time  expires.  We  want  10,000  more  subscribers  at  once. 
THE  PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD  is  the  biggest  and  best  farm  paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  we  get  30,000  subscribers  we  will  be 
about  twice  as  big  as  any  other.  We  will  make  the  paper  more  than  twice  as  good  as  any  other — lots  more — and  your  subscription 
will  help. 

Each  Week  for  Six  Months  for  25c — Just  Half  Price 


rkTTIJ  OT^T^l^R  ^^^^  tis  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  and  we 
"  A*-  Vf  A  A  XJll.  yfill  send  you  the  Pacific  Homestead  every 
week  for  six  long  months,  including  the  great  Fruit  Number, 
elaborately  printed  in  three  colors,  a  wonderful  number  that  will 
be  worth  25  cents. 

r'ONTHTlONK '^'^'s  ^■'^  *  made  to  new 

^^-'-^  A'X  X  AvfH  k5  subscribers  only,  and  will  not  be  repeated. 
Old  subscribers  IVTUST  pay  the  regular  price.    Your  name  MUST 
be  sent  in  on  the  coupon  opposite  to  secure  this  special  offer. 
A    RTfOTTF^T^   This  is  the  greatest  offer  I  have  ever  made 
^  U XJk:?  J.    and  I  want  every  Western  farmer  to  read 

it  and  get  the  opportunity  to  use  it.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
spread  the  news,  by  showing  the  offer  to  your  neighbor.  If  you 
are  interested  in  some  one  you  may  not  see  this  week,  send  me 
his  name  and  I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  the  ad.  This  will  be  a 
favor  to  me  and  also  to  the  neighbor.    You  will  do  it,  won't  you? 

CARLE  ABRAMS,  Manager. 

THE  PACIFIC  HOMESTEAD,  Salem,  Ore. 


Accept  this  Special 
Offer,     sending  25 


IRONCLAD  GUARANTEE 

cents,  and  read  carefully  the  first  four  numbers  you  will  receive. 
Then  if  you  do  not  consider  that  you  got  a  bargain  and  that  the 
Pacific  Homestead  is  the  best  farm  paper  published  in  the  West, 
write  us  saying  you  have  carefully  read  the  four  numbers  and 
that  you  are  disappointed,  and  we  will  stop  the  paper  and  return 
your  money.    You  will  be  both  judge  and  jury. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


The  Pacific  Homestead,  Salem,  Oregon 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  for  the  Pacific 
Homestead  each  week  for  six  months  on  trial  under  your 
guarantee. 


Name 


Address  . 


B.F.— 6-1-13 


Proper  Thinning  of  Apples  Important 

Dr.  L.  D.  Batchelor,  Horticulturist  Utah  Horticultural  Experiment  Station, 
before  Utah  Horticultural  Society 


THE  production  of  fancy  apples  is 
dependent  upon  various  factors: 
(1)  Varieties  adapted  to  the  local  con- 
ditions; (2)  suitable  site  and  soil  con- 
ditions; (3)  good  cultural  practice;  (4) 
relentless  warfare  against  insect  and 
plant  disease  enemies,  and  (5)  proper 
pruning  and  thinning  methods.  Any 
one  of  these  several  factors,  if  neg- 
lected, may  prevent  the  grower  from 
harvesting  a  first-class  crop.  No 
amount  of  care  in  pruning,  thinning, 
irrigating,  picking  and  packing  the  fruit 
will  produce  a  fancy  apple  if  suitable 
protection  has  not  been  given  this 
fruit  against  insects  and  diseases.  No 
amount  of  spraying  will  produce  high- 
class  apples  without  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  to  produce  the  crop.  So  one 
condition  of  culture  is  dependent  on 
another,  and  all  must  be  equally  good  if 
the  best  returns  are  to  be  realized. 
Some  of  us  are  good  pruners  but  poor 
sprayers,  some  of  us  are  careful  irri- 
gators but  neglect  the  pruning.  How 
seldom  we  see  an  orchard  where  all 
conditions  are  favorable  to  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning 
the  several  factors  which  promote  suc- 
cessful apple  production,  I  believe 
there  is  no  factor  more  important  than 
the  proper  thinning  of  the  fruit.  I  also 
believe  this  is  the  limiting  factor,  "the 


weakest  link  in  the  chain"  more  often 
than  otherwise  in  the  average  apple 
orchard  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
We  all  know  we  cannot  raise  .sugar 
beets  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  in  the 
row.  We  know  the  crop  will  be  in- 
creased many  times  if  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  beets  are  pulled  up  and 
thrown  away,  thus  giving  the  remain- 
ing beets  proper  room  for  their  devel- 
opment. The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  apple  crop.  The  apple  tree  in  its 
attempt  to  reproduce  its  kind  strives 
for  the  production  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  seed.  A  small  apple  is  as 
good  as  a  large  one  with  this  end  in 
view.  The  seeds  may  be  as  large  and 
as  numerous  in  small  apples  as  in  the 
large  ones.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  man  covets  the  apple  for  its  fleshy 
parts  rather  than  the  seed.  The  larger 
the  apple  within  certain  limits,  that  is, 
the  larger  the  edible  portion  the  more 
highly  it  is  valued.  Two  perfectly 
round  well  colored  Jonathan  apples 
below  two  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
diameter  would  be  considered  culls  by 
any  one  of  us  and  either  fed  to  the 
stock,  made  into  cider  or  thrown  away. 
Yet  one  Jonathan  apple  of  the  same 
characteristics  exactly  as  the  afore- 
mentioned two  except  being  about  two 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
would  be  considered  a  fancy  apple  and 


highly  prized  by  any  lover  of  fruit. 
The  market  demands  a  certain  size 
apple  to  be  acceptable  to  the  trade. 
Whereas  a  Jonathan  apple  two  and 
one-quarter  inches  or  less  in  diameter 
is  considered  a  cull  and  worth  about 
five  cents  a  bushel  for  cider,  a  Jon- 
athan two  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
diameter  is  considered  a  fancy  grade 
and  would  wholesale,  on  an  average, 
for  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel.  That  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  market  standards,  by  in- 
creasing the  diameter  of  the  apple  one- 
half  inch  we  increase  its  value  twenty 
to  twenty-five  times.  Surely,  if  we  are 
engaged  in  commercial  apple  produc- 
tion we  cannot  overlook  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this.  By  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  crop  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
development  this  increase  in  size  can 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  often  impossible 
to  obtain  it  otherwise. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  current 
year's  crop  is  ample  reason  for  us  to 
thin,  it  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  be 
derived.  By  reducing  the  tree's  crop 
this  year  you  increase  the  likelihood  of 
a  good  crop  the  following  year.  Much 
of  the  so-called  habit  of  "alternate 
bearing"  in  apple  trees  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  they  over- 
bear one  year  and  must  recover  from 
this  overtax  by  not  bearing  the  next 
year.  Many  broken  limbs  could  be 
averted  by  proper  thinning  and  much 
time  and  money  saved  in  propping  the 
orchard. 
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The  Woods  Fruit  Grader 


Grade  Your  Fruit  With  A  Machine  That  Grades  Accurately 

A  machine  that  will  not  bruise  the  fruit;  does  not  require  a 
motor  or  the  tiresome  GRINDING  with  the  hand.  Save  25 
per  cent  of  cost  of  packing  and  put  up  a  pack  that  will 
demand  the  best  price. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT 
WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Woods  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Washington  Avenue  OGDEN,  UTAH 


The  actual  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
thinning  operations  will  vary  some- 
what with  conditions,  such  as  soil,  age 
of  tree,  variety  and  methods  of  irriga- 
tion. The  fruitgrower  should  experi- 
ment and  learn  the  best  methods  to  fol- 
low under  his  conditions.  Some  people 
thin  to  a  definite  number  of  boxes  on  a 
certain  age  tree.  This  may  be  deter- 
mined on  one  or  two  trees  by  actually 
counting  the  apples.  These  counted 
trees  may  then  be  used  as  models,  so  to 
speak,  and  thin  the  others  accordingly. 
Other  growers  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience about  the  proper  distance  the 
apples  should  be  from  each  other  on 
the  tree  if  they  are  to  reach  a  market- 
able size.  In  our  own  experience  of 
thinning  Jonathans  on  eight  and  nine- 
year-old  trees,  thinning  to  a  minimum 
distance  of  four  inches  seemed  hardly 
enough.  I  believe  a  minimum  distance 
of  five  or  six  inches  will  give  better 
results.  Gano  trees  nine  years  old, 
thinned  to  one  fruit  on  a  spur  with  the 
spurs  a  minimum  distance  of  about  six 
inches,  gave  very  good  results.  I  quote 
our  experience  merely  in  a  suggestive 
way,  as  the  maximum  load  a  tree  can 
carry  will  vary  with  conditions,  such 
as  variety,  soil,  irrigation  water,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  our  nine-year-old  Gano 
trees  they  still  carried  between  nine 
and  ten  boxes  of  fruit  at  harvest  time. 
Certain  thinning  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  in  Ohio  thinning  mature 
Rome  Beauty  trees,  in  which  case  the 
fruit  was  left  a  minimum  distance  of 
eight  inches. 


It  is  often  suggested  that  pruning 
may  be  substituted  for  thinning.  To 
be  sure,  pruning  thins  out  the  fruit 
buds  very  materially,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  entirely  substituted  for  thinning. 
Some  relief  must  be  bad  for  the 
crowded  clusters  on  the  individual 
branches,  and  again  such  severe  prun- 
ing as  would  properly  reduce  the  crop 
on  a  bearing  apple  tree  would  likely  be 
too  severe  a  pruning  otherwise.  For 
the  best  results,  the  thinning  operations 
should  commence  immediately  after  the 
so-called  "June  drop,"  that  is,  all  this 
work  should  be  over  by  the  middle  of 
July.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that 
the  sooner  the  remaining  apples  are 
accorded  the  entire  strength  and  nour- 
ishment of  the  tree  the  better  the  re- 
sults to  follow.  If  the  thinning  is  not 
done  until  August  broken  limbs  may  be 
averted,  but  the  other  benefits  will  not 
be  as  pronounced  as  though  the  dis- 
carded fruit  had  been  removed  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  its  development,  or,  in 
other  words,  less  of  the  tree's  energy 
will  be  thrown  away  and  more  diverted 
to  the  proper  channels  if  the  thinning 
is  done  early  in  the  season. 

Concerning  tools  for  this  work,  some 
varieties  like  the  Gano  and  Ben  Davis 
are  easily  thinned  by  hand,  while  vari- 
eties with  short  fruit  spurs  are  not  as 
readily  handled  this  way,  and  the 
work  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  a 
small  shear  made  especially  for  this 
work.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  only 
slight  compared  with  the  increased  re- 
turns.   In  fact  the  actual  time  in  thin- 


ning will  be  made  up  in  the  sorting 
in  the  fall.  Even  though  you  are  not 
convinced  of  this  reasoning,  the  actual 
cost  should  not  exceed  one  cent  and  a 
half  to  two  cents  per  box  at  harvest 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  Gano  variety, 
which  is  more  readily  thinned  than 
some  other  sorts,  the  cost  will  hardly 
exceed  one  cent  per  box. 

The  best  part  of  the  thinning  opera- 
tion is  the  way  it  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Work  last  year  on  eight-year- 
old  Ben  Davis  trees  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$162.85  per  acre.  The  past  year  Gano 
trees  nine  years  old  paid  for  thinning 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-one  cents  a  tree, 
or  a  net  increase  of  -$81.65  per  acre. 
Our  experience  with  Jonathans  was 
not  as  profitable  mainly  because  the 
thinning  was  not  severe  enough,  that 
is,  fruit  was  left  a  minimum  distance 
of  four  inches,  which  is  still  too  thick 
under  the  existing  conditions.  How- 
ever, a  net  increase  return  at  the  rate 
of  .$34.50  per  acre  was  realized  in  1911 
and  $69  in  1912.  The  same  trees  and 
the  same  methods  were  used  both 
years.  The  per  cent  of  culls,  choice  and 
fancy  fruit,  on  the  Gano  plot  was  as 
follows:  Unthinned,  culls  17%,  choice 
53%,  fancy  30%;  thinned,  culls  2%, 
choice  13%  and  fancy  85%.  In  all  cal- 
culations of  net  returns  per  acre  two 
cents  per  box  was  allowed  for  thinning 
and  the  actual  selling  price  (f.o.b. 
Logan)  of  the  fruit  was  used.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  trees  per 
acre.  The  trees  were  set  16  feet  by  24 
feet. 

Experiments  in  Ohio  in  1912  showed 
a  net  return  on  mature  Rome  Beauty 
trees  of  from  three  to  eight  dollars 
per  tree,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
from  $81  to  $215  per  acre  in  case  of 
mature  trees  growing  forty  feet  apart 
each  way  (27  trees  per  acre).  Again 
let  me  repeat  that  definite  rules  cannot 
be  set  down  for  doing  this  work.  Much 
must  be  learned  by  the  individual 
grower.  All  varieties  cannot  be  handled 
the  same  and  conditions  vary  with  age 
of  the  tree  and  cultural  conditions.  Not 
infrequently  certain  trees  will  hardly 
need  any  thinning  certain  years.  Again 
certain  other  varieties  never  produce  a 
full  crop,  but  by  far  the  big  majority 
of  our  desirable  commercial  sorts  have 
a  tendency  to  overbear.  The  grower 
must  study  his  own  problems,  but  if 
only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  his  crop, 
or  even  less,  can  be  graded  as  extra 
fancy  something  is  wrong.  Oftentimes 
it  is  an  overburdened  tree. 


By-Pro  ducts 

M.  C.  Kemelin,  Manager  Yakima  Fruit  Products 
•  Company,  North  Yakima,  Wasliington 

THIS  subject  has  for  the  past  year 
been  the  topic  of  the  Northwest,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one.  The 
number  of  fruit  canneries  and  vinegar 
factories  in  this  state  are  given  from 
25  to  30.  Of  this  number  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  very  few  meeting 
with  success.  I  think  upon  investiga- 
tion you  will  see  that  these  factories,  in 
their  infancy,  were  started  by  inexpe- 
lienccd  men  and  they  lacked  capital. 
In  an  apple-producing  country  like  this 
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great  Northwest  we  should  have  the 
largest  by-products  factories  in  the 
United  States;  the  strongest  foundation 
for  same  is  a  cider  vinegar,  evaporator 
and  a  canning  factory.  I  will  give  you 
a  few  figures  of  what  a  factory  will 
consume  in  the  way  of  cull  apples.  We 
have  here  at  North  Yakima  one  of  the 
best  equipped  cider-vinegar  factories 
west  or  south  of  New  York  State,  and 
during  the  apple  season,  say  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  December,  we 
can  grind  6,000  tons  of  apples,  equal  to 
12,000,000  pounds,  or  300,000  boxes,  and 
at  the  price  we  are  paying  this  year 
would  mean  $27,000  distributed  among 
the  ranchers;  also  would  mean  700,000 
gallons  of  pure  apple-cider  vinegar  put 
on  the  market  for  the  public.  At  the 
present  writing  we  have  a  storing 
capacity  for  250,000  gallons,  but  hope  to 
have  a  million-gallon  capacity  in  an- 
other year. 


THIS  article  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  grower  who  has  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  prune  in- 
dustry very  much  at  heart  and  whose 
entire  means  are  invested  in  it,  who 
recognizes  the  fact  that  only  through 
the  excellence  of  the  product  both  in 
production  of  the  green  fruit  and  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  curing  and  pack- 
ing can  financial  success  be  attained. 
Most  growers  understand  that  a  deep, 
rich  soil  is  necessary  for  the  best 
growth  of  trees,  and  also  that  only 
through  thorough  pruning,  so  as  to 
limit  the  production  of  the  fruit  in 
quantity  on  each  tree,  can  desirable 
sizes  be  obtained.  Italian  prune  trees 
assist  the  grower  in  this  by  shedding 
in  .luly  and  August  what  they  cannot 
well  mature.  But  it  is  in  the  drying 
and  packing  that  the  grower  and  packer 
falls  down.  The  writer  has  grown  and 
dired  prunes  for  about  twenty  years 
and  has  tried  several  kinds  of  furnaces, 
and  with  Italian  prunes  has  found  the 
iron  hop  furnace  totally  inadequate  to 
heat  the  necessary  volume  of  air  to  the 
required  temperature  to  finish  them  in 
the  best  manner. 

I  will  narrate  some  facts  that  have 
come  to  my  notice  either  personally  or 
from  reliable  information.  I  have  seen 
Italian  prunes  returned  from  the  dryer 
to  the  owner  that  you  could  squeeze 
water  from  and  three  or  four  pressed 
together  in  a  grip  of  your  hand  would 
stick  together  like  a  ball  of  mud. 
Years  ago  when  prunes  were  generally 
shipped  in  sacks  a  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  at  my  place  soliciting  con- 
signments and  told  me  of  some  car- 
loads that  had  been  received  in  New 
York  and  who  had  sent  them,  and 
stated  they  were  like  mush  in  the 
sacks.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
papers  reported  that  two  carloads  of 
boxed  Italian  prunes  were  condemned 
as  unfit  for  use  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  year  ago  last  Christmas  I  was  in  a 
city  of  Washington  over  night,  staying 
with  an  old  friend.  After  supper  some 
of  their  friends  came  in  to  spend  the 


Now  just  a  word  as  to  what  the 
apple  contains,  malic,  phosporec,  acetic 
acids,  glycerine,  potash,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, all  in  small  quantities,  blended 
by  nature's  own  process,  and  these  are 
the  elements  on  which  the  brain,  bone 
and  muscles  are  nourished.  It  has  been 
stated  by  eminent  physicians  and  chem- 
ists that  apple  cider  supplies  the  blood 
with  a  greater  abundance  of  life's 
actual  need  than  any  or  all  of  the  fluid 
products  of  the  garden  or  orchard. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in 
order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  by- 
product plants  in  this  great  Northwest. 
We  must  have  favorable  freight  rates 
on  raw  material  into  the  plant  and  on 
finished  products  out.  Another  im- 
portant thing  is  to  impress  the 
rancher  to  support  the  by-product 
plants  with  his  cull  fruit  when  there 
is  a  short  crop. 


evening  and  it  was  mentioned  that  I 
was  engaged  in  the  prune  business, 
and  one  of  them  connected  with  a  large 
grocery  store  asked  me  if  I  knew  a 
certain  brand  and  how  it  stood.  I  told 
him  I  had  never  heard  anything  against 
it,  when  he  told  me  that  his  firm  had 
bought  that  fall  a  carload  in  boxes  and 
that  it  had  all  spoiled  and  had  to  be 
returned,  and  that,  too,  before  Christ- 
mas of  the  year  it  was  packed.  A  little 
after  New  Years  this  present  year 
(1913)  I  had  a  small  deal  with  a  first- 
class  family  grocery  store  in  Portland 
and  in  talking  with  the  proprietor  he 
told  me  that  he  generally  bought  about 
10,000  pounds  of  Italian  prunes  for  his 
retail  trade,  but  before  he  got  them  all 
sold  there  would  be  a  remnant  that 
would  sour  and  spoil,  enough  to  eat  up 
the  profits  of  the  rest  that  were  dis- 
posed of  in  good  condition,  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  after  a  scant  drying 
the  packers,  in  processing,  injected 
steam  for  the  double  purpose  of  aiding 
weight  and  also  to  make  the  prunes 
look  pretty,  but  he  thought  it  queer 
that  after  drying  the  water  out  they 
should  introduce  more  by  steaming 
simply  for  appearance  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  keeping  properties. 
These  facts  that  I  have  narrated  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  just  as  I  have 
written  and  I  have  purposely  omitted 
the  names  of  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  them,  for  I  wish  to  harm 
no  man. 

The  prune  crop  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  was  probably  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  normal  crop  in  1912;  in 
California  about  one-third  of  a  crop, 
the  Santa  Clara  Vallev  having  between 
50,000,000  and  55,000,000  pounds  as 
against  175,000,000  pounds,  which  was 
a  normal  crop  previous  to  1911;  Oregon 
between  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
crop.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out  the 
California  crop  is  said  to  have  been 
less  than  it  was  in  1911,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  it  is  not  likely 
to  assume  its  previous  proportions. 
Until  1912  dealers  in  the  East  bought 


up  and  stored  fruit  in  the  fall,  taking 
large  quantities,  and  sold  it  out  before 
the  following  summer,  and  as  Italian 
prunes  have  never  assumed  very  large 
proportions  in  yield,  until  1911  there 
were  but  few,  if  any,  carried  over,  and 
what  there  were  were  put  in  cold 
storage.  The  1911  crop  of  Italian 
prunes  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Gile  of 
Salem  at  24,000,000  pounds.  A  great 
many  were  exported,  probably  ten  to 
twelve  million  pounds,  and  the  total  ex- 
port of  prunes  from  the  United  States 
was  a  little  in  excess  of  51,000,000 
pounds  at  a  value  of  a  little  over  six 
cents  per  pound  average.  The  1912 
crop  of  prunes,  as  reported,  was  about 
normal  in  France,  and  none  were  ex- 
ported from  Turkey  on  account  of  the 
war.  It  was  anticipated  there  would 
be  a  large  demand  in  England  for  dried 
prunes  and  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  California  prunes 
shipped  early  in  the  season  of  1912,  for 
which  the  packers  paid  four  and  four 
and  one-half  cents  (a  bag  basis,  60-100), 
but  when  that  demand  was  filled  they 
immediately  cut  the  price  to  two  and 
one-half  cents,  and  failing  to  get  them 
from  the  growers  at  that  price  paid 
three  cents  (bag  basis,  60-100),  at 
which  price  they  bought  up  the  crop 
in  Santa  Clara.  In  the  fall  of  1912  it 
came  to  me,  from  a  perfectly  reliable 
source  as  I  take  it,  that  there  were 
about  forty  carloads  of  Italian  prunes 
held  over  in  New  York,  which  in  spite 
of  cold  storage  were  greatly  impaired 
by  fermenting,  or  as  I  got  it,  "spoiled," 
and  I  take  it  that  means  "fermenting," 
and  that  the  dealers  said  that  they 
would  buy  only  from  hand  to  mouth, 
as  they  could  dispose  of  them  promptly. 
They  would  not  store  them  as  hereto- 
fore, and  although  the  Oregon  crop  for 
1912  was  small  and  there  were  some 
held  over  from  1911  unsold  there  was 
little  or  no  export  demand  for  them, 
and  I  take  it  that  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  in  Europe  as  were  reported 
from  New  York.  There  were  but  few 
held  over  in  Chicago  and  Boston. 
These  are  the  facts  as  I  have  learned 
them  from  what  I  think  are  reliable 
sources  concerning  prunes,  especially 
Oregon  prunes.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  phenomenal  apple  crop, 
the  exceedingly  low  prices  and  the  pro- 
longed season  in  which  they  were 
available  for  distribution  and  consump- 
tion exercised  a  great  depressing  in- 
fluence on  all  dried  fruits,  prunes 
among  the  rest.  It  also  appears  to  be 
true  that  an  average  crop  of  dried 
Italian  prunes  in  Western  Oregon  and 
Western  Washington  is  far  more  than 
the  home  market  demands  or  will  con- 
sume and  we  must  look  to  a  foreign 
source  for  a  market  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  product.  As  freight  rates 
will  be  cheaper  by  water  shipment  they 
will  probably  go  by  way  of  the  Panama 
canal  through  the  tropics,  therefore 
prunes  must  be  cured  and  packed  so 
they  will  not  spoil  en  route  or  after 
reaching  their  ultimate  destination. 
This  can  be  done.  I  will  tell  you  how 
in  my  next  article,  embodying  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter. 


Evaporating  Prunes  Very  Important 

[NVritten  for  Better  Fruit] 
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"FOR  YOUR 
PRESSING 
NEEDS" 


''When  the  juice  is  in  the  apple'' 

Mount  Gilead 
Cider  Presses 

Why  not  convert  i/owr  "off-grades,"  "wind 
falls, "  etc., iwasie  to  worth?  There's 
a  "juicy"  profit  in  those  apples  for  you. 
A  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press  Outfit  will 
get  it  all  out  and  put  it  in  your  pocket. 
Our  Cider  Evaporators,  Apple  Butter 
Cookers,  Vinegar  Generators,  Pasteurizers, 
etc.,  are  mighty  profit  makers  too. 

Send  Now  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalog 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Estimating  A  Fruit  Crop  Very  Important 

By  A.  W.  Speyers,  North  Yakima,  Washington 


ONE  of  the  problems  which  comes 
before  the  progressive  fruit  grower 
is  the  amount  of  his  crop.  Applied  to 
the  fruit  industry  as  a  whole,  it  is 
likely  the  greatest  problem.  If  the 
crop  is  light  everywhere,  the  prices  are 
likely  to  be  high;  if  not,  low.  Further, 
the  earlier  it  can  be  known  just  what 
the  crop  will  be,  the  better  to  all  con- 
cerned, as  it  would  to  a  certain  extent 
do  away  with  the  gambling  element,  at 
present  one  of  the  curses  of  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  enable  a  fair  price  to  be  fixed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  all 
concerned  to  get  a  reasonable  profit. 
To  the  fruit  grower,  if  he  can  estimate 
fairly  close  his  crop,  it  enables  him  to 
order  his  supplies  in  time.  The  box 
maker  knows  approximately  how  many 
boxes  will  be  needed.  The  dealers  in 
paper  can  place  their  orders  early. 
The  grower,  knowing  how  many  boxes 
he  will  have  to  pack,  can  arrange  as 
to  the  number  of  people  it  will  take  to 
pick  and  pack  his  crop,  haul,  etc.  The 
railroad  company  can  arrange  for  the 
required  number  of  cars,  icing,  etc.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  needless  to  specify  the 
ways  in  which  it  aff"ects  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  fruit  industry.  To  the 
grower  it  has  even  more  importance, 
for  knowing  what  he  is  going  to  have 
to  sell,  he  can  frequently  contract 
ahead,  and  if  he  cannot  do  it  individu- 
ally his  association  or  union  can  do  so, 
and  frequently  get  the  benefit  of  higher 
prices.  So  the  problem  resolves  itself 
to  "How  to  do  it  in  the  best  way." 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say 
which  is  the  best  way,  but  merely 
offers  this  suggestion  as  one  way  of 
doing  it,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead 
to  better  ideas  and  a  more  accurate 
basis.  We  have  some  210  miles  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  if  measured  in  a 
straight  line,  of  all  ages,  so  it  is  a 
pretty  serious  problem  with  us.  The 
method  we  have  adopted  is,  at  the  time 
of  thinning,  to  pick  out  individual  aver- 
age trees  and  count  the  number  of 
fruits  on  each  of  such  trees,  after  it 
has  been  thinned.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  thinning  picks  out  the  individual 
trees,  using  his  best  judgment  in  select- 
ing fair  samples.  By  picking  out  one 
tree,  say,  in  every  150  trees  we  have  a 


basis.  The  number  of  fruits  found  on 
this  particular  tree  are  entered  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  together 
with  the  variety  and  the  particular 
orchard  in  which  it  is  located,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
exact  location  of  that  special  tree.  When 
that  orchard  is  finished,  by  adding  the 
total  number  of  fruits  counted  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  trees  counted 
it  will  give  us  the  individual  number 
of  fruits  on  an  average  tree,  and  by 
multiplying  that  by  the  total  number 
of  trees,  about  the  number  of  fruits  in 
that  orchard  of  that  particular  variety. 
At  this  time  we  make  an  allowance  for 
trees  which  may  be  younger.   The  cost 


of  doing  this  is  not  large,  it  taking  only 
about  as  long  as  to  thin  a  tree  properly. 

Of  course  this  comes  back  to  the 
thinning.  We  do  not  find  it  advisable 
to  do  all  our  thinning  at  one  time,  as 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  tell  just 
how  much  fruit  a  branch  can  stand 
without  breaking,  or  be  able  to  develop 
into  fancy  fruit,  so  our  first  thinning 
takes  off  all  fruits  (in  apples)  in  excess 
of  two  fruits  to  a  spur,  and  also  where 
there  is  likelihood  of  rubbing,  etc.,  or 
growing  too  close.  Some  varieties  of 
apples  being  yellow  or  green,  the  ele- 
ment of  color  and  of  getting  sun  all 
around  them  does  not  enter,  and  pro- 
vided you  can  keep  out  bugs,  we  see  no 
reason  why,  if  the  tree  will  stand  it, 
two  fruits  should  not  be  left  on  one 
spur.  We  go  over  our  trees  continu- 
ously with  a  small  force  of  men,  cutting 
out  water  sprouts,  tieing  a  limb  here 
if  likely  to  be  overloaded,  or  bracing 
it  there,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
apples  are  not  making  a  fair  growth, 
thinning  further.  About  the  thinning 
time  have  an  approximate  count;  we 
can  then  arrive  at  an  idea  of  what  our 
crop  will  be.  We  have,  of  course,  to 
take  into  account  the  loss  by  insects, 
dropping  and  size.  Having  done  this, 
we  are  then  ready  to  place  a  part  of 
our  order  for  supplies,  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

Some  time  in  August  we  find  it  advis- 
able to  make  another  estimate.  This  is 
done  slightly  different.  We  take  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  man  we  can 
get  and  start  him  off  with  instructions 
to  go  through  the  orchards.     He  is 


Hood  River  Valley 

Has  special  Inducements  to  offer  this  year  to  people  looking  for  a 
home  to  raise  fruit 

We  have  an  Ideal  climate;  our  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  and 
better  schools,  larger  libraries  and  better  roads  is  our  slogan. 

Tell  us  how  much  money  you  wish  to  invest  in  land;  whether 
you  wish  to  pay  all  or  part  cash,  and  we  will  write  you  a  personal 
letter  telling  you  just  what  you  can  buy,  and  will  answer  any  other 
questions  you  may  ask  regarding  our  apple  industry. 

ROBERTS  &  SIMMS,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Made  in  Oregon 


PICKERS-PRUNERS 

BASTIAN 

How  much  good  fruit  do  you  lose? 
Are  you  satisfied  to  lose  it? 

If  not,  get  the  Picker  that  will  save  it — Bastian's — the  only 
one  that  picks  as  well  as  by  hand. 

PRUNERS — If  you  want  to  save  time  and  money,  get  Bas- 
tian's, the  most  powerful  and  easily  operated  pruners  on  the 
market.  Hooks  for  heavy  work;  shears  for  light  work.  Standard 
lengths:  Pruners,  5  to  16  feet;  Shears  and  Pickers,  5  to  12  feet. 
For  sale  by  all  the  best  dealers 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Storey  Manufacturing  Co. 

214  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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instructed  to  count  a  number  of  trees 
of  an  average  yield,  but  this  time  to 
divide  the  trees  into  several  classes. 
As  he  comes  to  each  tree  he  puts  it  in 
its  class,  and  keeps  count  of  the  number 
of  trees  in  a  book.  At  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  his  report  comes  in  about 
as  follows:  Class  1,  counted  six  trees; 
average  yield  per  tree,  533  apples; 
variety,  (say)  Jonathan;  number  of 
trees  of  this  class,  (say)  416.  Similar 
treatment  as  to  Class  2,  and  if  desired, 
further  classes.  This  gives  us  a  much 
more  accurate  count.  From  then  on 
our  principal  difficulty  is  to  arrive  at 
the  average  size,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  apples  to  a  box.  We  know 
from  previous  seasons  about  the  size 
the  apples  should  be  at  a  particular 
time.  If  desired,  one  simple  way  is  to 
caliper  a  number  of  apples,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  date  the  measuring  is 
done.  By  actual  test  we  find  that  a 
man  will  cover  about  2,000  trees,  say 
six  years  old.  By  careful  investigation 
we  find  that  the  125  size  apple  is  the 
one  most  in  demand,  as  usually  it  can 
be  sold  at  retail  by  the  fruit  stand  for 
two  for  5  cents.  Consequently  we  try 
to  have  our  apples  of  that  size. 

If  the  spraying  is  thoroughly  done 
the  percentage  of  worms  should  be  ex- 
tremely small,  two  per  cent  being  high. 
However,  if  the  fruit  grower,  in  going 
through  his  orchard,  finds  a  number  of 
worms,  he  should  increase  this  allow- 
ance. If  the  thinning  has  been  done  on 
the  lines  outlined  above  there  should 
be  very  few  apples  at  this  time  mis- 
shapen or  rubbed,  as  most  of  them  have 
been  picked  off.  However,  if  there  are 
many,  an  allowance  should  also  be 
made  for  them.  The  falling  is  also 
difficult,  as  so  much  depends  on  variety, 
exposure,  etc.,  but  by  comparing  pre- 
vious years'  records  a  pretty  close  esti- 
mate can  be  made.  If  desired,  another 
count  can  be  made  on  similar  lines,  and 
this  should  come  closer  than  three  per 
cent. 

Our  valley  and  other  valleys  have 
been  greatly  hurt  by  erroneous  reports 
sent  out  as  to  prospective  yields,  the 
figures  being  greatly  exaggerated,  with 
the  consequent  result  of  lowering  the 
prices,  which  would  not  have  happened 
if  an  accurate  record  had  been  made, 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  this  will 
not  happen  another  year  that  the  above 
article  has  been  written. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enclose  postofficc  order  for  one  dollar  to 
cover  my  subscription  for  1913  to  "Better 
Fruit."  This  is  the  best  fruit  paper  I  have 
ever  seen.  Very  truly,  H.  Keith  Revell,  Goder- 
ish,  Ontario. 


Editor  Belter  Fruit: 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  articles 
in  your  paper  on  co-operation  among  fruit- 
growers and  believe  that  fruit  growing  can 
only  be  a  success  by  that  method.  Yours 
truly,  The  Peru  Nursery,  Peru,  Nebraska. 


Portland  Wholesale 
Nursery  Company 

Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert-Sargeant  Building 
Corner 

East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


An  Orchard 

Tripod 
Construction 
That  Wins 

A  glance  at  this  "head" 
construction  suggests  its 
staying  qualities. 

The  steel  step  brackets 
do  away  with  the  weak- 
ening cuts  in  the  side  rails 
and  gives  to  SECURITY 
LADDERS  a  step  joint 
that  is  permanently  rigid. 

Those  two  points  of 
superiority  were  sufficient 
for  thousands  of  progres- 
sive WEST  COAST  grow- 
ers. YOUR  copy  of  our 
1913  booklet  will  give  you  more  WHYS  on  the  ECONOMY  of  SECU- 
RITYS.    Start  it  with  a  postal  to  us. 

SECURITY  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES 


COOLERS 


are  a  necessit}-  for  everyone  with  cows.  They  pay 
for  themselves  in  the  milk  they  save.  In  the  sum- 
mer especially  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  best  makes  at  prices  rang- 
ing up  from  $4.00. 

Write  for  Catalog  C  28 

Monroe  &  Crisell 

In  Our  New  Home  at  136  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Machinery  and  Supplies 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Berry  Boxes  and  Crates 

Folding  Hallocks,  Tin  Tops,  Fruit  Boxes  and  Baskets 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES         RIGHT  PRICES 


PORTLAND  SEED  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Arsenate  of  Lead  at  Wholesale  Prices 

IF  rOU  ARE  BUYING  ARSEXATB  OF  LEAD  IX  QUANTITY 
KINDLY  WEITB  OR  WIRE  US  FOR  OUR  PRICES 

BETTER  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Oregon 

BETTER  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Oregon — Gentlemen:  We  used  a  quantity  of  Better  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  last  season, 
and  have  nothing  but  praise  from  those  who  used  it.  We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  a  cleaner  crop  of  apples  here  in  Lane  County. 
J.  B.  HOYT,  Manager  Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

BETTER  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Oregon — Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  we  achieved  very  satisfactory 
results  from  the  Better  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  which  we  used  last  season  on  our  pears  and  plums,  as  well  as  peaches,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  no  worms  at  all,  while  many  of  our  neighbors,  due  either  to  lack  of  spraying  or  using  an  inferior  article,  lost  very  large 
quantities  of  fruit  because  it  was  so  wormy.  One  cannot  do  better  than  use  your  brand  of  spraying  materials,  and  we  hope  your 
market  will  constantly  increase,  as  we  understand  it  Is  just  being  introduced  in  this  Northwest  section.  Yours  truly,  THOMPSON 
FRTTIT  COMPANY,  North  Yakima,  Washington. 


Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers'  Association 

[Report  of  Mr.  Howard  G.  Fletcher,  Manager  for  the  year  1912] 


THE  report  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colorado) 
Fruitgrowers'  Association  for  the 
year  1912  shows  a  very  good  business 
done  and  holds  out  much  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  The  report 
follows: 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  are 
able  to  submit  to  you  the  following 
financial  statement  covering  the  busi- 
ness of  the  past  year  and  showing  the 
condition  of  your  association  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1912.  In  line  with  the 
usual  custom,  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  a  certified  public  accountant 
to  make  a  complete  check  of  the  books, 
and  the  report  below  was  compiled  by 
the  accountant  after  auditing  each  and 
every  transaction: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1912 


Assets 

Real  estate    .?25,658.32 

Buildings  and  Improvements   55,569.43 

Furnilure,  fixtures  and  equipment..  11,327.70 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks   23,915.97 

Accounts  receivable    29,558.43 

Bills  receivable    5,111.12 

Freight  (on  cold  storage  cars)   9,332.96 

Stocks  and  bonds   81.25 

Inventory 

Merchandise    56,718.03 

Commissions    (earned  but  not  col- 
lected)   4,110.00 

Interest  (earned  but  not  collected)  .  .  430.82 

Expense  (stationery,  insurance,  etc.)  1,165.35 

Bracing  lumber    3,649.80 

Claims  (railroad  and  express)   3,967.80 

Suspense  accounts    1,437.80 


$232,034.98 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock   $136,790.00 

Undivided  profits    290.70 

Accounts  payable    57,417.22 

Fruit  payable   10,972.88 

Unclaimed  moneys    1,275.05 

Profit  and  loss   25,288.53 


.$232,034.98 

Our  next  statement  covers  the  aver- 
age price  per  box  which  was  paid  to 
the  growers  on  the  fruit  settled  for  up 
to  January  1,  1913,  and  should  enable 
every  grower  to  realize  the  efficiency 


Manure  In  Gar  Lots 

stockyards  manure  in  car  lots,  $1  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars.  North  Portland.  Book 
your  orders  early. 

PORTLAND  UNION  STOCKYARDS  CO. 
North  Portland,  Oregon 


of  our  selling  organization  during  an 
extremely  hard  year.  This  statement 
is  compiled  from  the  pro-rates  covering 
the  different  fruits,  but  does  not  in- 
clude those  cars  which  were  not  pro- 
rated: 


AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED 

Extra  Elbertas   $0.31 

Fancy  Elbertas   21 

Choice  Elbertas  14 

Standard  cantaloupes    1.40 

Pony  cantaloupes  81 

Fancy  5-tier  Bartlett  pears   1.35 

Fancy  6-tier  Bartlett  pears  89 

Choice  5-tier  Bartlett  pears  88 

Choice  6-tier  Bartlett  pears  65 

Fancy  5-tier  Flemish  Beauty  pears  92 

Fancy  6-tier  Flemish  Beauty  pears  64 

Choice  5-tier  Flemish  Beauty  pears  63 

Choice  6-tier  Flemish  Beauty  pears  40 

Fancy  4-tier  D'Anjou  pears   2.54 

Fancy  5-tier  D'Anjou  pears   2.13 

Fancy  6-tier  D'Anjou  pears   1.26 

Choice  4-tier  D'Anjou  pears   1.67 

Choice  5-tier  D'Anjou  pears   1.46 

Choice  fi-tier  D'Anjou  pears   1.05 

Fancy  5-tier  Kiefer  pears   1.21 

Fancy  6-ticr  Kiefer  pears  65 

Choice  5-tler  Kiefer  pears  68 

Apples 

Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  Blacktwig — 

Extra  fancy   1.22 

Fancy    .95 

Standard   62 

Geniton,  Minkler,  Baldwin  and  Newtown 
Pippin — 

Extra  fancy   80 

Fancy  56 

Standard   45 

Missouri  Pippin,  York  Imperial,  Lawver — 

Extra  fancy   95 

Fancy  63 

Standard   45 

Rome  Beauty,  White  Winter  Pearmlne — 

Extra  fancy    1.21 

Fancy  96 

Standard   66 

Wlnesap — 

Extra  fancy    1.50 

Fancy  94 

Standard   65 

Arkajisas  Black — 

Extra  fancy    1.95 

Fancy   1.44 

Standard   92 


In  compiling  this  statement  we  have 
used  the  actual  number  of  cars  shipped, 
regardless  of  weight  contained.  It  has 
been  customary  to  load  our  apples  504 
boxes  to  the  car,  conforming  to  the 
minimum  weight  demanded  —  25,000 
pounds.  However,  the  past  year  the 
majority  of  our  cars  of  apples  con- 
tained 630  to  756  boxes,  which,  if  fig- 
ured on  the  usual  basis,  would  make 
the  total  carload  shipments  by  freight 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  2,384  cars. 


SUMMARY  OF  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS 

Canta- 

Apples   Peaches  Pears  loupes 

Bridges    41  ... 

Grand  .lunction.    .5.38  66         166  7 

Palisade    40         214  19 

Clifton    250         125  92  29 

Fruitvale    125  27  25 

Fruita    171  1  2 

Other  points  ...  62 

Totals  1,186         484         304  36 

CARLOADS  IN 

Box  shocks  and  growers'  supplies   302 

Merchandise    82 

Total   382 


THE  BUSINESS  AT  A  GLANCE 
Total  cars  out  by  freight,  estimated  on  basis 
of  25,000  pounds  to  the  car,  2,384  carloads. 
Total  cars  out  by  express,  estimated,  200. 
Total  cars  in,  382. 
Total  cars  in  and  out,  2,966. 
Total  amount  paid  growers,  $747,865.69. 
Total  amount  of  business,  $1,303,700.55. 

The  Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  has  just  passed  through  the 
hardest  year  ever  encountered  since  its 
inception.  With  the  largest  crop  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  valley 
and  the  market  conditions  unprece- 
dented for  inactivity  and  low  values, 
the  association  has  been  confronted  by 
obstacles  which  made  its  operation 
a  difficult  problem  from  start  to  finish. 
Notwithstanding  these  conditions  the 
association  has  again  proved  con- 
clusively that  through  proper  co-opera- 
tion and  the  organization  of  the  best 
sales  force  that  the  brokerage  fra- 
ternity can  produce  it  is  able  to  secure 


Besides  your  regular  order  of 

Nurseiy  Stock 

be  sure  to  get  a  few 

RED  mmm 

THIS  YEAE 


The  Vineland  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8 
Clarkston,  Washington 
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for  its  loyal  and  efficient  growers  prof- 
itable returns  for  their  fruits,  and  it  has 
successfully  combatted  those  conditions 
which  have  caused  weaker  organiza- 
tions and  independent  shippers  to  ac- 
knowledge their  inability  to  secure 
results  that  compare. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report 
of  Mr.  Fletcher's  annual  address:  Mr. 
Fletcher  stated  that  the  crop  of  peaches 
was  very  large  in  every  fruit-producing 
section,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and 
that  the  quality  of  Colorado  peaches 
was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
which  accounted  for  the  low  price  of 
peaches.  He  stated  that  prices  ob- 
tained for  pears  were  very  good  in 
accordance  with  general  conditions, 
and  that  satisfactory  results  were  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  mar- 
keting system  and  the  splendid  quality 
of  Colorado  pears.  The  cantaloupe 
crop  he  reported  as  light,  packing  and 
grading  exceptionally  satisfactory  and 
the  quality  good. 

In  reference  to  prices,  Mr.  Fletcher 
stated  that  the  average  grower  gener- 
ally determined  the  price  that  apples 
ought  to  sell  for  in  accordance  with 
his  own  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
value,  without  being  familiar  with  mar- 
keting conditions,  business  conditions 
or  yields  in  other  districts.  In  gen- 
eral, he  claimed  that  the  low  prices  in 
comparison  with  previous  years  was 
due  largely  to  the  large  crop  of  apples 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1912,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
creased output  of  boxed  apples.  In 
reference  to  associations,  Mr.  Fletcher 
strongly  advocated  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  associations  to  a  minimum  in 
Colorado.  Since  the  annual  meeting 
there  has  been  a  strong  movement  on 
foot  for  the  organization  of  a  central 
selling  agency  in  Colorado.  In  refer- 
ence to  auction  markets,  Mr.  Fletcher 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  selling 
apples  at  auction  was  conducive  of  the 
best  results,  and  if  discontinued  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  private  sale. 
In  reference  to  pruning  he  stated  that 
trees  should  be  headed  low  and 
strongly  advocated  maintenance  of  an 
expert  horticulturist  for  advising  the 
growers  in  reference  to  all  orchard 
problems.  Like  many  other  managers 
engaged  in  marketing  the  apple  crop, 
he  recommended  cutting  out  all  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  which  do  not  pay 
the  grower  the  cost  of  packing  and 
freight. 

As  stated  above,  all  fruit  and  produce 
has  suffered  materially  in  price  this 
past  season.  According  to  reliable 
press  dispatches  even  the  orange  and 
grapefruit  growers  of  Florida,  pre- 
vious to  the  freeze  in  California,  were 
instructed  that  shipments  of  these 
fruits  must  be  curtailed  on  account  of 
the  market  prices  showing  a  loss  to  the 
producers  of  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
box.  The  onion  growers  of  Southern 
Texas  quit  the  deal  heavy  losers  on 
account  of  the  poor  market  and  low 
prices.  The  potato,  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce growers  are  finding  their  products 
a  losing  proposition,  and  so  on  through 
the  entire  year  from  every  district  we 
find  the  same  general  complaint. 


POULTRY  WITHOUT  NEGLfCTING  FRUIT 


There  is  no  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  bet- 
ter natural  advantag'es  tor  producing 
poultry  successfully  thiin  the  fruit  grower. 
He  could  more  than  double  his  profits  if 
he  could  care  for  poultry  and  fruit  with- 
out neglecting  either.  With  the  method 
of  poultry  management  described  in 

ETNCIENT  POULTRY  HOUSING 

this  is  easy.  This  method  was  invented  by 
a  practical  poultryman  and  is  now  being 
used  successfully.  Experts  declare  it  will 
revolutionize  poultry  culture.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  fruit  grower  to  care  for : 
2,000  Layers  in  ONE  HOTJR  daily 
during  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Sufficient  Chicks  to  produce  them  in 
TWO  HOURS  daily,  and  other  quantities 
In  proportion. 

ErLICIENT  POULTRY  HOUSING 

is  yxl2  inches  in  size,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  type  on  high  class  paper,  illus- 
trated with  half-tones  and  well  written. 
It  contains,  also,  complete  plans,  working 
drawings  and  specifications  for  Erticient 
Poultry  Houses  and  describes  their  con- 
struction so  minutely  that  anyone  can 
build  them.   It  is  not  an  advertisement. 

Kive  acres  in  fruit  are  sufficient  for  2.000 
layers  and  they  will  improve  the  fruit. 

$C3,000.00  A  YEAR 


The  usual  profit  on  a  hen.  even  under  time  wasting  nianugeinent, 
is  $l.."iO  yearly .   2.000  layers  wilt  add  to  the  fruit  grower's  profit  at  least     ^  _  ,  _ 

and  he  will  not  have  to  neglect  his  fruit  if  he  follows  the  methods  described  in  EKFICIENT  POULTRY  HOUSING. 
Therefore,  the  book  is  worth  to  him  many  times  the  price— $1.00,  postpaid. 

If,  upon  receipt  of  book,  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  will  at  once  refund  your  dollar, 
TOGETHER  WITH!  COST  TO  YOU  OF  REMAINING.  No  -strings."  whatever,  to  this  otter.  We  are  responsible. 

WHITE  BIRD  FARM  5^™^ 


Bryan  Clamp 
Trucks 


Attention  Fruit  Packers! 

Clamp  Trucks 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

THE  GREATEST  modern  labor  and  money  saver  that  can 
be  put  into  a  packing  house.  Just  the  thing  for  grape  crates 
and  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruit.  Special  styles  for  special  purposes. 
Also  peach  and  apple  sizers,  washers  and  cleaners- 

Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars 

CALIFORNIA  IRON  WORKS 

Riverside,  California 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  largest  and  most  successful  orchard 
project  in  the  entire  West 


7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity  irriga- 
tion. Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane,  "Washing- 
ton, directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant  and  give  four 
years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract  sold.  $125,  first 
payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250,  first  payment,  secures 
10  acres ;  balance  monthly. 

Send  for  booklet 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 
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Electricity  is  Now  the  Cheapest  and 
Most  Convenient  Farm  Power 

One  example  alone— the  thousands  of  electrically  driven 
pumps  used  for  irrigating— proves  the  economy,  convenience 
and  popularity  of  electric  power. 

Be  in  the  front  rank  yourself— use  this  economical  power 
for  pumping,  spraying  and  all  farming  operations.  You  will 
find  that  electric  power  brings  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
money  to  you  as  it  has  to  hundreds  of  other  fruit  growers, 
stockmen  and  farmers.  Your  electric  company  can  supply 
current  for  any  of  the  types  of 


Electric  Motors 

For  Farm  Use 


^=  You  will  pref&r  no  ot-her  form  of  power  when  you  realize 

^  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  G-E  Electric  Motors. 
_  You  can  start  or  stop  a  G-E  Electric  Motor  a  mile  away. 

=  Or  an  automatic  controlling  device  stops  it  when  its  task  is 

^  finished.    You  need  no  extra  help— a  G-E  Electric  Motor  re- 

=  quires  no  watching  and  can  be  operated  continuously  day  or 

^  night.    You  have  almost  no  expense  for  repairs  and  replace- 

=  ments— a  G-E  Electric  Motor  has  few  parts  and  no  compli- 

=  cated  valves  or  other  delicate  mechanism.    You  reduce  your 
insurance  cost  as  compared  with  an  engine— because  yoisr 

=  fire  risk  is  less. 

=  You  can  enjoy  many  other  comforts  with 

:   electric  service,  such  as  electric  lights— elec- 

=  trie  utilities  for  cooking,  heating-  and  ironing 

=  —electric  fans  for  summer  heat. 
=  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  booklets 

=  about  electricity  on  the  farm— they  are  in- 

=  teresting  and  practical'. 

"  The  General  Electric  Company  will,  on 

requesi,  gladly  answer  all  questions  re- 

-  lating  to  the  use  of  electric  power  for 
=              farm  and  market  garden  irrigation. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office  of  this  Company. 

■  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

=  Los  Angeles     San  Francisco     Seattle     Portland     Spokane      Wenver      Salt  Lake  ftty 

-  °  4J71 


The  oldest  and  best  stocked  nursery  in 
the  West  wants  more  local  salesmen. 
Onr  terms  are  the  most  liberal  offered. 
Good  openings  for  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  men.  Con- 
nect where  best  price  is  paid  for  your  services.   Better  write  at  once. 

The  Woodburn  Nurseries 

Desk  F  Woodburn,  Oregon 


Wanted 


g  j1  ^         CJ       1  .rf-v  T  ici^^'  fruit  ranch,  suitable  for  colony  or  private  Indi- 

C3a     k^^)/J.^3  •      vidual,  situated  in  the  Mosier  district.    Contains  160  acres, 
'^-^-^^-^  •  which  is  splendid  fruit  land,  easily  cleared,  and 

every  foot  capable  of  cultivation.  40  acres  in  Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  apples,  25 
acres  in  bearing;  40  acres  timbered  land  with  creek  running  through,  suitable  for  pas- 
ture. All  necessary  tools  and  implements,  fine  team  of  horses  and  wagon.  Barn  "and 
necessary  buildings  for  farm  hands.  A  beautiful  building  spot  for  residence.  The 
orchard  has  had  the  best  of  care  and  is  in  fine  condition.  Reasons  for  selling,  owner 
cannot,  owing  to  other  business  interests,  give  personal  attention  required.  This  will 
be  a  money-maker  from  the  start.  Price  $30,000.  Address  "Mosier,"  care  "Better 
Fruit,"  Hood  River,  Oregon. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prices 
have  been  below  normal  and  fruit  left 
in  the  orchards  for  want  of  buyers,  the 
consumer  has  been  obliged  to  pay  prac- 
tically the  same  prices  that  prevailed 
the  past  several  years.  In  other  words, 
the  low  values  have  not  been  beneficial 
to  any  extent  to  the  consumers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  blame  for  this 
condition  does  not  lie  with  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  as  the  majority  of  them 
are  equipped  to  make  their  profits  out 
of  the  volume  of  business  done  and 
do  not  expect  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  from  their  sales.  The  competi- 
tion in  most  markets  is  very  keen  and 
prices  held  to  the  minimum,  but  by 
following  the  article  from  the  retailer 
to  the  consumer  the  excessive  profit  is 
easily  discernible.  However,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  consumer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  very  wide  difference 
in  price  between  the  amount  paid  the 
growers  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  service  which  the  retailer  must 
provide  for  the  convenience  of  his  cus- 
tomers is  elaborate  and  expensive,  cov- 
ering telephone  systems,  two  or  three 
sets  of  deliveries,  keeping  a  set  of 
books  and  carrying  of  accounts  thirty, 
sixty  and  ninety  days,  and  sometimes 
the  incurring  of  heavy  losses  on  ac- 
count of  default  of  payment  by  the 
customers.  The  profit  demanded  for 
fruits,  produce  and  other  perishable 
commodities  is  necessarily  greater 
than  for  staple  goods  on  account  of  the 
loss  which  obtains  from  shrinkage  and 
decay  and  the  fact  that  .such  commodi- 
ties must  be  handled  promptly.  Relieve 
this  condition  by  educating  the  cus- 
tomer to  carry  home  his  purchases 
and  pay  cash  for  them  and  the  results 
will  be  astonishing.  True,  this  condi- 
tion is  not  wholly  the  cause  of  high 
prices  to  consumers,  but  in  our  opinion 
it  is  the  greatest  cause.  There  is  a  class 
of  retailers  who  believe  in  operating 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
who  prefer  to  handle  one  box  of  apples 
at  a  profit  of  one  dollar  rather  than 
four  boxes  at  a  profit  of  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Such  retailers  are  a  detri- 
ment to  the  industry  and  the  wholesale 
dealers  have  been  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  show  this  class  of  retailers  the 
error  of  their  way  and  endeavoring  to 
correct  the  evil,  and  we  fully  expect 
that  material  improvements  will  be 
made. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  changing 
of  the  present  system  of  marketing  and 
distribution  of  fruits  would  eliminate 
this  noticeable  difference  in  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  the  grower  re- 
ceives, as  no  system  which  eliminates 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  retailer  will  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  dispose  of  the 
quantity  of  fruits  which  is  being 
marketed  under  present  conditions. 
Each  wholesale  dealer  has  a  force  of 
traveling  salesmen  ranging  from  three 
to  fifteen  to  a  firm,  and  without  this 
array  of  salesmen,  each  confining  his 
entire  efforts  to  the  selling  of  fruit  and 
produce  the  disposition  of  even  the 
present  quantity  would  be  impossible. 
We  believe  that  the  exorbitant  profit 
exacted  by  the  retailers  is  a  problem 
for  the  wholesalers  to  solve,  and  we 
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certainly  could  not  recommend  any 
marketing  methods  which  would  tend 
to  eliminate  the  wholesale  dealer. 

We  do  not  consider  that  there  was 
an  overproduction  of  apples  this  past 
season,  but  do  believe  that  there  was  a 
radical  under-consumption.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve  and  during 
the  agitation  necessary,  before  the 
problem  can  be  solved,  the  quantity 
consumed  and  the  prices  realized  will 
be  materially  affected.  The  agitation 
along  this  line  which  has  been  indulged 
in  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has 
materially  affected  the  consumption  of 
all  fruit  and  produce,  as  the  consumers 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  being  unjustly  taxed  and 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  obnoxious,  and 
rather  than  continue  this  they  elim- 
inated from  their  necessities  those 
things  which  such  agitation  affects. 


Twenty  Reasons  for  Low  Prices 

[Wiitten  esi>eciully  for  "Better  Fruit"] 

THE  fruitgrowers  of  the  Northwest 
in  1912  produced  the  largest  crop  of 
apples  ever  grown  in  the  Northwest. 
At  the  same  time  an  immense  crop  of 
apples  was  produced  in  every  apple- 
growing  district  in  the  United  States, 
with  large  crops  in  Canada  as  well. 
No  one  condition  is  responsible  for 
1912  prices.  There  are  many,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, not  named  in  their  order  of  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  situation, 
which  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  do: 

First.  The  large  crop  of  boxed 
apples  and  the  enormous  crop  all  over 
the  United  States  as  well  as  foreign 
countries. 

Second.  The  unrest  that  has  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  affected  many 
lines  of  business,  the  general  condition 
of  business,  other  crops  being  affected 
in  prices  similarly. 

Third.  The  greater  proportion  of 
boxes  compared  with  barrels. 

Fourth.  Too  late  picking,  poor  pack- 
ing and  bad  grading. 

Fifth.  A  lack  of  cold  storage  facili- 
ties caused  much  fruit  to  arrive  on  the 
market  in  too  ripe  condition. 

Sixth.  Indiscriminate  shipping  of  C 
grade,  a  grade  too  low  to  justify  ship- 
ment East. 

Seventh.  The  shipment  of  ordinary 
varieties  that  will  not  bring  sufficient 
prices  to  justify  packing,  freight  and 
other  expenses,  thus  lowering  prices  of 
apples  and  replacing  the  sale  to  some 
extent  of  the  good  varieties. 

Eighth.    Lack  of  proper  distribution. 

Ninth.  Self  competition  between 
marketing  organizations  at  home. 

Tenth.  The  selling  of  winter  varie- 
ties and  other  varieties  out  of  season, 
when  not  fit  for  consumption. 

Eleventh.  A  lack  of  advertising  and 
proper  exploitation  of  the  value  of  the 
apple  as  a  diet  and  an  aid  to  health, 
the  apple  being  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  in  preventing  constipation, 
which,  we  all  know,  is  more  or  less 
general,  particularly  with  those  living 
in  the  city  with  sedentarv  habits. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME 

and  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  the  modern  city  homes 
by  installing;  an 


TRADE  MARK 


Homelite  Plant 


ELYRIA  DEASr  HOMELITE  POWER  PLA.NT 

Practical,  Economical,  Easy  to  Install  and  Operate 
Write  today  for  complete  information 

The  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  or 
The  Dean  Electric  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

1054  Taylor  Street,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

'Look  for  Elyria-Dean  where  Quality's  Seen" 


H.  S.  GALLIGAX 


C.  F.  GALLIGAX 


G.  T.  GALLIGAX 


True-to-Name  Nursery 

INCORPORATED 

HOOD  RIVER -DUFUR,  OREGON 
Wholesale  and  Retail — Sixteen  years  in  the  business 

We  offer  for  fall  and  spring  1912-13:  Apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  apricots,  plums  and 
prunes  of  the  leadiiig  varieties  adapted  to  this  locality.  These  are  all  grown  on  Xo.  1 
whole  roots  from  buds  and  scions  selected  from  the  best  bearing  trees  in  Hood  River, 
hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  not  only  guarantee  our  trees  true-to-name,  but  of  the  best 
bearing  strains.    Commercial  orchard  plantings  our  specialty. 

//  interested,  write  us — We  have  what  you  waut 

Address  TRUE  -  TO "  NAME  NURSERY 
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Write  Yotir 
Name  On  The 

HEN 


VERS  WaI 

WITH  MYERS  HAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS 


Large  Capacity  Outfits  for 
Slings  or  Forks 


Unloaders 
Forks 
Slings 
Tracks 
Pulleys 
Hooks 
Brackets 
Fixtures 
Etc. 


Do  not  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  breakage  during  rush 
harvest  season  by  installing:  a  poorly  constructed  out- 
of-date  Hay  Unloading  Outfit.  Get  a  IVtyers  and  Have 
the  Best.  Catalog  by  return  mail  on  request  and 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  Our  extended  line  of 
Pumps,  Door  Hangers,  etc.,  is  also  superior. 

F.E.MYERS  &  BRO., ASHLAND, OHIO 

Ashland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works 


PERSONAL 

Wanted,  people  to  know  that  the 
WHITE  STAR  chemical  closet  is 
made  for  homes  not  having  sewers  or 
water  system  toilets. 

The  WHITE  STAR  is  a  CHEMI- 
CAL closet  and  can  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  home,  and  is  at  all  times 
SANITARY  and  ODORLESS. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

Sanitary  Closet  Co. 

302  Pine  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


J.  F.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 

Land,  irrigation  and  orchard  schemes  exam- 
ined for  owners,  buyers,  bonding  companies 
or  advertising  agencies — Orchard  and  land 
values  estimated — Orchard  soils  examined — 
Directs  orchard  development — Land  damage 
claims  estimated — All  business  confidential. 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


Orchard  Yarn 


A  splendid  means  for  supporting 
heavily  laden  branches  and  keeping 
fruit  trees  in  shape.  To  provide  props 
is  quite  a  problem  in  many  districts. 
Yarn  is  inexpensive,  is  readily  ob- 
tained and  easily  tied.  Branches  sway 
naturally  and  do  not  chafe  as  with 
props.  Put  up  in  convenient  pack- 
ages and  sold  by  all  dealers  selling 
cordage. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

The  Portland  Cordage  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


Twelfth.  A  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  as  to  how  to 
cook  and  serve  apples  for  dessert. 

Thirteenth.  Lack  of  co-operation, 
perhaps  prejudice,  against  boxed  apples 
in  favor  of  barreled  apples  in  some 
markets. 

Fourteenth.  The  glutting  of  markets 
with  poor  varieties  and  poor  grades 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  vinegar 
factory,  cider  mill  or  evaporating  plant. 

Fifteenth.  Frequently  too  many 
profits  between  the  grower  and  con- 
sumer. 

Sixteenth.  The  exorbitant  retail  price 
of  apples  charged  by  the  retailer. 

Seventeenth.  The  general  tightness 
of  the  money  market. 

Eighteenth.  Too  much  indiscrimi- 
nate consignment  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Har-y. 

Nineteenth.  A  lack  of  proper  sales- 
men in  consuming  territories. 

Twentieth.  A  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  how  to  conduct  our  selling  campaign 
in  a  scientific,  businesslike  way,  ac- 
cording to  modern,  improved  methods 
of  doing  business. 


Can  the  Northwestern  Peach 
It  is  estimated  that  Washington  has 
less  than  2,000,000  peach  trees  of  all 
ages.  California  has  10,803,000  peach 
trees;  therefore  California  has  over 
five  times  as  many  peach  trees  as  the 
State  of  "Washington,  and  the  larger 
part  of  them  is  in  full  bearing.  Why  is 
it  that  in  the  Northwest  we  fail  to  get 
satisfactory  returns  from  our  peach 
orchards,  while  California  conducts  the 
business  successfully?  The  reason  is 
that  California  has  learned  that  there 
is  a  good  profit  in  dried  and  canned 
peaches.  Today  California  is  supply- 
ing the  Northwest  with  nearly  all  the 
dried  and  canned  peaches  consumed  in 
this  immense  territory,  while  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Northwest  allow  peaches  to 
rot  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  markets. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

"Better  Fruit"  is  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  saw  and  I  hear  nothing  but  praise 
from  all  who  read  it  that  I  have  a  chance  to 
interview.  My  brother,  A.  G.  Greenman,  of 
Illinois,  says  your  certainly  know  how  to  run 
a  paper.  Yours  truly,  D.  A.  Greenman,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  find  $1.50  subscription  to  "Better 
Fruit."  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  paper 
and  have  started  several  subscriptions  this 
past  year.  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  year. 
Sincerely,  F.  E.  Morrison,  Nelson,  British 
Columbia. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  have  read  "Better  Fruit"  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  we  consider  that  we  have 
profited  by  the  reading,  and  we  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  our  growers  sample  copies. 
Very  truly  yours,  Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem, 
Oregon. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which 
please  send  "Better  Fruit"  for  one  year.  I've 
got  to  have  it  in  my  business ;  the  best  is  none 
too  good  and  I  consider  "Better  Fruit"  the 
best.  Yours,  J.  L.  Beynolds,  horticulturist, 
Chelan,  Washington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  work 
and  appreciate  the  merit  of  "Better  Fruit"  and 
the  influence  which  it  exerts  as  well  as  an 
advertising  medium.  Yours  truly,  W.  D.  Skin- 
ner, trafhee  manager  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Mail  it  today  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  finest 

Developed  Alfalfa 
Land 

in  the  West.  This  land  is  in  the  fer- 
tile Sacramento  Valley  on  the 

Kuhn  California 
Project 

Towns,  schools  and  churches  are 
close  at  hand,  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  a  large  and  growing  market 
right  at  your  door,  fine  roads,  un- 
limited water  supply,  no  killing  frosts. 
10  years  to  pay  for  land. 

No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Fill  out  this  coupon  now  while  it  is 
before  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


412  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


WANTED 

In  Oregon  or  Washington,  by  highly  educated 
and  experienced,  middle  aged,  representable 
German,  married.  Free  Mason,  absolutely 
honest,  sober,  reliable,  best  of  references. 
European  and  American  first-class  vineyard 
and  wine  expert,  nine  years  in  America, 

POSITION 

either  in  a  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  house, 
or  to  equip  and  run  a  cider  and  vinegar  plant 
for  waste  apples  and  berries  (splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  small  investor),  or  to  take  charge 
of  land  tracts  and  setting  out  of  orchards  and 
vineyards,  or  to  superintend  in  city  or  coun- 
try anything  connected  with  viticulture  and 
wine  production,  etc.  Address 
M.  GEHL 

671  W.  34th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Make  Your  Own  Dryers 

AND 

Evaporate  Your 
Low  Grade  of  Fruit 

Estimate  of  cost  Free. 
Plans  and  specifications  reasonable. 
Address 
G.  A.  STROUT 
Sevastopol,  California 
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JUDICIOUS  SPRAYING   IS  AN   EFFECTIVE   FRUIT  INSURANCE 

m  LEAD  ARSENATE  m 

SUPPLIED    BY    WHOLESALE    DRUGGISTS    AND    DEALERS    THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED  STATES 

POWERS -WEICHTMAN-ROSENCARTEN  CO. 

ManufacturtttQ  Chemists 

Founded    1818  .. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  saint  louis 


Taking  An  Interest  In  Summer  Pruning 

By  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis.  Horticulturist  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  Corvallis 


RECENTLY  a  great  deal  of  interest 
is  being  taken  by  our  fruit  grow- 
ers in  summer  pruning.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  information  on 
this  subject.  Many  letters  are  being 
sent  to  the  experiment  station,  and 
during  the  short-course  sessions  the 
lectures  on  summer  pruning  are  among 
the  best  attended.  There  seems  to  be  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  summer  pruning 
is  something  new,  but  careful  investi- 
gation will  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  it  has  been  practiced  in 
Europe  for  several  centuries.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  comments  on 
pruning  by  Je  de  le  Quintinye,  gar- 
dener to  the  French  king;  and  in  his 
revised  work  John  Evelyn,  London, 
and  Wise,  furnished  English  experi- 
ence. From  the  time  of  these  old 
writers  to  the  present  day,  English, 
German  and  French  writings  have  con- 
tained much  on  the  subject  of  pruning, 
and  especially  summer  pruning.  The 
growing  of  dwarf  trees  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  gathered  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  interesting  to  read  what 
John  Gibson  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
summer  pruning  in  1768  in  The  Fruit 
Gardener,  a  book  published  in  London: 
"If,  during  the  first  growth,  any  branch 


becomes  too  luxuriant  in  the  middle  of 
the  tree  pinch  it  or  cut  it  to  such  buds 
as  point  to  the  places  where  wood 
branches  are  required;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond growth,  you  may  depend  on  their 
being  produced.  Pinching  or  nipping 
of  branches  may  be  practiced  till  the 
middle  of  June;  if  it  is  put  in  practice 
later  than  this  the  branches  produced 
from  it  will  not  become  strong  enough 
before  the  approach  of  winter.  Con- 
tinue the  pruning  through  summer  and 
autumn;  for  by  taking  off  ill-placed 
branches,  and  destroying  luxurious 
ones,  you  convert  the  whole  force  of 
vegetation  in  the  tree  to  strengthen  the 
good  branches,  as  well  the  wood  as  the 
fruit  branches.  If  summer  pruning  is 
practiced  with  care  and  judgment,  there 
will  require  little  else  to  be  done  in  the 
winter  pruning  but  to  reduce  to  regu- 
larity the  branches  that  are  properly 
placed,  as  to  provide  a  new  set  of  wood 
and  fruit  branches  for  the  ensuing 
year."  Owing  to  lack  of  space  I  am 
unable  to  quote  this  writer  further, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  such 
writers  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  summer 
pruning  may  be  the  following:  To  pro- 
vide greater  shade,  by  shearing  the 
trees,  this  shearing  forcing  out  new 


lateral  growth,  thus  making  a  denser 
top  (this  has  been  adopted  by  many 
growers  in  California,  where  the  grow- 
ing season  is  long  and  bright  sunshine 
and  heat  may  be  expected) ;  to  shape 
and  control  the  habit  of  growth  of 
young  trees,  thus  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  desirable  laterals,  and  in  this 
way  gaining  a  year;  to  remove  unde- 
sirable growth,  as  watersprouts;  to 
suppress  branches  that  are  growing  too 
rank;  to  correct  undesirable  fruiting 
habits,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  that  tend 
to  bear  fruit  on  terminal  buds,  like  the 
Bartlett  pear,  for  example,  and  to  in- 
duce fruitfulness.  Summer  pruning 
may,  therefore,  be  for  wood  on  the 
one  hand  or  for  fruit  on  the  other 
hand.  There  is  an  old  adage  which 
reads:  Prune  in  winter  for  wood  and 
in  summer  for  fruit.  This  statement, 
however,  is  altogether  too  general.  The 
amount  and  time  of  pruning  and  the 
age  and  kind  of  trees  are  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  summer  pruning. 

Summer  pruning  for  wood  applies 
especially  to  the  first  three  years  of  the 
tree's  life,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  trees 
somewhat  older  that  have  been  over- 
pruned  in  winter  and,  if  allowed  to 
grow  until  the  succeeding  spring,  will 
become  too  rangy.  In  summer  prun- 
ing young  trees  I  would  suggest  that 
very  little  of  it  be  done  the  first  year, 
the  pruning  this  season  to  consist  of 
the  removal  of  undesirable  buds  and 
young  shoots  which,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  would  take  nourishment  away 
from  the  branches  that  should  be  re- 
tained for  the  framework  of  the  tree. 
This  pruning  should  always  be  light  in 
character.  During  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  tree's  growth  some 
growers  feel  that  they  can  gain  an  en- 
tire season  by  pruning  in  June,  and  in 
some  experience  that  I  have  had  per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  true.  As  soon  as 
the  leading  branches  have  made  a 
growth  sufficient  to  allow  the  proper 
formation  of  the  second  laterals,  these 
leading  branches  should  be  pinched 
back;  and  in  place  of  a  strong  terminal 
growth  there  will  be  secured  lateral 
branches  on  each  leader  and  by  fall 
they  will  have  made  sufficient  growth 


COWS  AND  FRUIT 


FORM  A  WINNING  COMBINATION 

THEY  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 


The  dairy  farmer  is  generally  a  fruit  grower,  and  tlie  successful  fruit  grower 
is  generally  the  owner  of  good  cows,  because  he  realizes  that  diversified  farming- 
is  what  brings  success.  The  dairy  cow  plays  an  important  part  on  a  profitable 
farm  because  she  is  always  on  the  job. 

OUR  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  "BETTER  FRUIT" 

Send  us  $1  for  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  three  years  and  a  copy 
of  Van  Pelt's  Cow  Demonstration  Book.  If  you  don't  think  either 
the  magazine  or  the  book  worth  that  much,  say  so,  and  we'll 
return  your  money. 

KIMBALL'S  DAIRY  FARMER,  published  twice  a  month,  contains  all  the 
practical  and  up-to-date  dairy  information,  besides  covering  general  farm  topics. 
Its  editors  and  contributors  write  not  from  theory,  but  from  knowledge  gained  by 
observation  and  study.  Every  issue  is  brimful  of  good,  sound  reading  matter  for 
everyone. 

VAN  PELT'S  COW  DEMONSTRATION  BOOK  explains  and  illustrates  the 
five  essential  points  of  a  productive  cow  and  tells  how  to  select  animals  that 
combine  these  points.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  milks  cow-s. 

Send  your  dollar  today 

KIMBALL'S  DAIRY  FARMER,  416  commercialstreet,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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June 


Did  you  have  Spray  troubles  last  season?  Some  growers  had 
very  serious  ones. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Why  risk  your  crop  by  using  new  and  untried  preparations? 
Let  your  Experiment  Station  do  the  experimenting. 

Why  not  use  an  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  that  has  successfully 
weathered  the  varied  climatic  conditions  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana  the  past  four  years? 

The  Grasselli  Brand  Has  Done  This 

IF  IN  DOUBT 

Ask  your  local  or  state  authorities.  They  are  best  qualified 
to  advise  as  to  local  conditions. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  DISTRIBUTERS: 

Cashmere  Fruit  Growers'  Union     .       .       .  Cashmere,  Washington 

Denney  &  Co.     .......  Payette,  Idaho 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union         .       .  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Hardie  Manufacturing  Company     .       .       .  Portland,  Oregon 

Inland  Seed  Company       .....  Spokane,  Washington 

Plough  Hardware  Company     ....  Wenatchee,  Washington 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  Medford,  Oregon 

C.  J.  Sinsel   Boise,  Idaho 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union      .       .  North  Yakima,  Washington 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FRUIT  liABKLrS 

FOR  BOXES,  CANS,  BOTTLES,  ETC. 

.  _^      .   3a=SSS-  — 

Stockand  Special  Trade  Mark  Designs 
3^£^^^,fi..  m  SAN0ANCISCG. 


so  that  practically  an  entire  season  has 
been  gained  in  forming  the  framework 
of  the  tree.  The  amount  of  this  pinch- 
ing or  pruning  back  should  depend 
upon  the  variety  and  tlie  growth  the 
trees  have  made.  It  is  probably  better 
if  it  can  be  done  without  removing 
large  quantities  of  foliage.  Some 
people  believe  that  such  removal  de- 
vitalizes the  tree.  However,  this  is  a 
point  which  is  open  for  further  investi- 
gation. Where  the  pruning  is  done 
early,  as  in  May  or  June,  such  trees 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  harden 
up  their  growth  sufliciently  before 
winter.  In  the  case  of  some  pruning 
that  I  did  with  some  three-year-old 
cherry  trees  last  June,  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  practice  will  gain  much  time 
in  the  shaping  of  the  tree  and  will  tend 
to  reduce  tlie  very  heavy  pruning  that 
is  necessarily  required  with  vigorous 
trees  in  the  spring. 

When  young  trees  have  reached  that 
age  that  they  should  bear  heavily,  but 
tend  to  run  to  wood  rather  than  to 
fruit,  thinning  out  some  of  the  ex- 
cessive growth  in  June,  followed  by 
moderate  heading-in  of  the  terminal 
growth  after  terminal  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  form,  will  probably  assist  in 
bringing  the  tree  into  fruitfulness, 
especially  if  one  is  careful  at  the  same 
time  not  to  over-stimulate  the  trees  by 
excessive  tillage,  irrigation  or  fer- 
tilizing. In  fact,  in  such  cases,  tillage 
should  cease  very  early,  and  in  aggra- 
vated cases  it  may  pay  even  to  sow  a 
grain  crop  in  the  orchard  for  one  sea- 
son. I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  our 
fruitgrowers  are  making  a  serious  mis- 
take by  overdoing  summer  pruning  in 
bearing  trees.  I  have  seen  trees 
fairly  slaughtered  in  the  summer  time, 
branches  six  inches  in  diameter  being 
removed.  I  have  watched  several  such 
orchards  carefully  and  must  conclude 
that  such  pruning  is  generally  injurious 
to  the  tree,  exposing  parts  of  the  tree 
to  sunburn  and  often  unbalancing  the 
tree  by  forcing  out  excessive  water- 
sprout  growth.  Another  mistake  that  I 
feel  many  growers  are  practicing  is 
the  shearing  off  of  the  trees  so  that  the 
entire  top  of  the  tree  is  practically 
level,  giving  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
verted Dutch  haircut.  In  cutting  back 
such  trees  all  branches  should  not  be 
cut  back  uniformly,  but  should  be  cut 
back  according  to  the  vigor  of  each  ter- 
minal branch. 

Bartlett  pear  trees  have  the  habit  of 
bearing  much  of  their  fruit  on  terminal 
buds  and  spurs.  If  you  have  examined 
the  trees  this  spring  carefully  you  will 
find  that  many  of  the  terminal  buds, 
instead  of  producing  wood  to  continue 
the  growth  of  the  shoot,  will,  on  the 
contrary,  produce  fruit.  Another  con- 
dition which  often  arises  is  to  have  the 
terminal  growth  soon  after  starting  in 
the  spring  produce  a  secondary  bloom, 
and  thus  check  the  terminal  growth.  It 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  Bartlett 
trees  at  about  the  age  when  they  are 
coming  into  heavy  bearing  forming 
most  of  their  fruit  buds  out  near  the 
ends  of  long,  rangy  terminals.  In  all 
probability  a  pruning  back  of  some  of 
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the  terminal  growth  in  June  would 
have  a  tendency  to  force  out  new  lat- 
eral growth  and  thus  avoid  this  unde- 
sirable condition.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  bearing  of  fruit  on  the 
ends  of  branches  of  pear  trees  troubled 
some  of  our  English  growers  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  for  Langly,  in  his 
Pomona,  written  in  London  in  1729, 
has  the  following  to  sayr  "And  there 
are  some  sorts  of  pears  which  produce 
the  most  of  their  fruits  at  the  extreme 
parts  of  their  shoots,  and  therefore 
must  not  be  topped,  because  you  not 
only  cut  away  part  of  the  fruits  but 
the  leading  bud  of  the  shoot  also,  for 
want  of  which  the  shoot  dies  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  thereon  are  ripened." 
This  quotation  evidently  referred  to 
the  fruiting  of  dwai'f  trees.  It  never- 
theless applies  to  a  certain  degree  to 
our  Bartlett  trees  of  today.  A  cutting 
back  of  these  branches  may  deprive  us 
of  some  of  this  year's  crop,  but  it  will 
put  the  tree  in  proper  condition  for 
better  bearing  in  future  years.  June  is 
generally  a  good  time  to  prune  the 
grafts.  Most  growers  make  the  mis- 
take of  allowing  the  grafts  to  grow  an 
entire  year  before  they  do  any  pruning. 
As  a  result  the  growth  is  generally  tall 
and  whip-like,  and  when  cut  back  the 
following  spring  gives  rise  to  a  second 
sappy,  vigorous  growth.  Pinch  back 
the  grafts  when  they  have  reached  the 
point  where  you  desire  lateral  branches 
to  form.  The  result  will  be  pleasing  to 
you,  as  you  will  build  a  broad,  spread- 
ing tree,  will  keep  the  tree  lower 
headed,  will  practically  gain  a  whole 
year  in  your  pruning  and  will  have 
less  breakage  and  loosened  grafts. 

Summer  Pruning  for  Fruit. — When 
we  speak  of  summer  pruning,  most 
growers  think  at  once  we  mean  only 
pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness,  and  un- 
doubtedly most  of  the  summer  prun- 
ing that  is  done  has  this  one  object  in 
view.  In  glancing  over  the  literature 
on  summer  pruning  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  sev- 
eral theories.  One  is  that  summer 
pruning  changes  leaf  buds  into  fruit 
buds.  Another  is  that  summer  pruning 
causes  the  immediate  formation  of  fruit 
buds.  These  theories  are  probably  in- 
correct. With  most  varieties  of  pom- 
aceous  fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears, 
I  doubt  if  summer  pruning  will  give 
very  immediate  effects  as  far  as  the 
succeeding  fruit  crop  is  concerned.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  affect 
more  the  crop  of  the  second  and  third 
years  and  will  induce  some  of  the 
younger  wood  to  come  into  heavy  fruit- 
ing earlier  than  otherwise.  Probably 
in  the  case  of  certain  stone  fruits,  like 
peaches  and  cherries  and  those  varie- 
ties of  pomaceous  fruits  that  bear  on 
terminal  buds  on  one-year-old  wood, 
or  even  on  the  current  year's  growth, 
fruit  may  follow  the  pruning  of  such 
varieties.  But  we  can  also  answer  that 
you  get  this  fruit  if  you  don't  prune. 
Until  more  careful  experiments  have 
been  conducted  and  good  checks  are 
kept  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove 
what  summer  pruning  will  do  for  such 
varieties.   Many  growers  feel  that  with 
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J  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
520  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
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circular  and 
prices. 


Real  Estate 

Twenty-five  years'  residence  in 
Hood  Eiver.  Write  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Hood  Eiver 
Valley.  Literature  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Address  all  communica- 
tions to 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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The  "Blue  Book  " 


Lists  all  the  Trade  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  von  are 
interested.  It  omits  all  others.  Our  efforts  are  concentrated  in  furnish- 
ing: the  special  line  of  information  that  Shippers,  Commission  Merchants 
and  Brokers  need. 

The  "Blue  Book"  is  supplemented  weekly  by  Credit  Sheets  showing: 
Changes — new  firms — those  quitting  business — and  especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  exposure  of  unfair  business  practices,  right  at  the  time,  as 
they  occur — thus  enabling  you  to  profit  by  the  expensive  experience  of 
others! 

Full  Special  Reports  are  also  furnished  subscribers  upon  request,  that 
show  the  antecedent  and  to  date  business  history  and  financial  standing 
of  Produce  and  Fruit  Handlers,  and  allied  lines. 

The  "Service"  under  which  the  above  Is  furnished  also  includes  the 
assistance  of  the  Inspecting,  Adjusting,  Collecting,  Railroad  Claim  and 
Arbitration  Departments. 

Full  particulars  upon  request,  also  names  of  firms  near  you  who  can 
show  you  the  book  and  gladly  testify  as  to  the  indispensabilit^■,  I0  them, 
and  presuiiiahhj  to  yon.  of  a  Membership  in  our  Organization. 


Produce  Reporter  Company 


NEW  ADDESS:   21-2  VV.  Washington  Street 

(Mention  this  publication) 


CHICAGO 


The  kind  that  make  you  our  friend 

together  with  the  low  surplus  prices  of  the 
last  season  should  induce  you  to  let  us  figure 
on  your  needs  for  next  season.  We  can  and 
will  please  you.  Every  tree  guaranteed  well 
bred,  clean  and  tirst-class.    Write  A^ow. 

Southern  Oregon  Nursery 

YONCALLA,  OREGON 


Name  

Address,, 


Eucloeed  find  60  cti^. 
Send   one  box 
Hazelwood  y 
Candy  to 

above 
address 


BF 


if 


Use  the 
Coupon 
Above 


>   Mr.  Postman 

Leaves  It  at  the  Door...i 

Not  like  the  candies  most  folks  know — but  exceed- 
ingly delicious  candies,  with  that  goodness  and  char- 
acter of  fine  home  cooking  which  every  palate  craves 
— that  candy  so  familiar  and  popular  with  ladies — 

HAZELWOOD  CANDY 

ISPECIAL  OFFEK  An  artistic,  specially  prepared, 
I  parcel  post,  12 -ounce  box. 

containing  a  great  variety  of  flavors,  mailed  to  you  or 
"her"  address,  postpaid  West  of  Kocky  Mountains, 
on  receipt  of  60  cents;  or,  your  order  will  be  booked, 
covering  any  period,  to  be  delivered  to  her  with 
your  card,  if  you  wish,  on  specified  dates.    Our  ser 
vice  is  accommodating,  complete  and  correct.  Try  it. 

THE  HAZELWOOD 

Washington,  at  Tenth 
Portland,  Oregon 


peaches  it  is  an  advantage  to  prune  in  | 
early  summer,  not  so  much  to  induce  | 
truitfulness,  because  the  peach  bears 
only  on  one-year-old  wood  anyway, 
but  to  control  the  type  of  bearing  wood. 
Too  vigorous  wood  on  the  one  hand 
or  too  weak  wood  on  the  other  does 
not  give  an  even  distribution  of  large 
fruits. 

In  summer  pruning  of  pomaceous 
fruits  I  have  noticed  that  such  pruning 
thickens  up  the  wood  very  materially, 
which  means  that  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  tissue,  and  an  accumulation  of 
this  kind  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to 
fruiting  wood;  but  I  will  expect  it  to 
affect  the  spurs  that  are  growing  next 
year.  If  you  examine  the  trees  care- 
fully at  the  time  the  summer  pruning 
is  done  you  will  find  that  the  fruit  buds 
and  leaf  buds  are  already  there.  An 
accumulation  of  tissues,  however,  will 
in  all  probability  strengthen  the  fruit- 
ing areas.  The  question  arises,  when 
is  the  proper  time  to  summer  prune  for 
fruit?  We  can  set  no  fixed  date.  It 
will  vary  tremendously.  Soil,  climate, 
age  of  trees,  variety,  individuality  of 
tree  and  general  care  given  will  com- 
bine to  determine  the  proper  time. 
Some  sections  it  may  be  early  in  July. 
In  other  places  it  may  be  in  Septem- 
ber. The  proper  time  to  summer  prune 
is  when  the  terminal  buds  are  forming 
on  the  upright  .shoots.  Early  in  the 
season  you  will  notice  that  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  are  gray-green  and  that  the 
leaves  are  small.  Later  the  shoot  takes 
on  the  normal  green  color,  the  leaves 
become  larger  and  a  plump  bud  forms 
at  the  end.  When  this  occurs  it  is  time 
to  summer  prune,  and  under  ordinary- 
conditions  moderate  pruning  at  this 
time  will  be  followed  by  very  little 
after  growth.  In  fact  if  there  is  much 
after  growth  it  is  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation that  the  pruning  has  been  done 
too  early.  The  question  is  asked,  will 
not  this  after  growth  be  weak  and 
winter  kill?  It  often  will.  But  this 
will  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
tree  as  a  whole.  The  question  is  asked, 
will  this  summer  pruning  take  the 
place  of  next  .spring's  pruning?  In 
some  cases  it  will,  but  in  others  it  will 
not.  I  should  prune  the  trees  the  fol- 
lowing spring  if  they  needed  it  regard- 
less of  the  summer  pruning.  If  a  short, 
bru.shy  growth  has  been  thrown  out  I 
would  be  apt,  the  following  spring,  to 
cut  below  this. 

How  much  shall  I  remove?  This 
varies  tremendously  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  shoot — anywhere  from 
three  to  fifteen  inches.  Avoid  cutting 
all  branches  the  same  amount,  but  keep 
in  mind  the  general  balance  of  the  tree. 
I  could  cite  quite  a  number  of  cases 
wherein  such  summer  pruning  has 
aided  materially  in  bringing  orchards 
into  heavy  bearing.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  to  those  who  wish  to  take  up 
summer  pruning  for  the  first  time  is  to 
take  it  up  on  a  limited  scale  at  first. 
Prune  moderately.  Prune  at  several 
dilTerent  dates  and  leave  a  check  plot 
which  you  have  left  unpruned.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  learn  to  adapt  sum- 
mer pruning  to  your  local  conditions. 
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D.  Crossley  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

Apples  for  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Cheeks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 

York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YOEK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


Cherry  Fitter 

Guaranteed  Capacity 
850  to  900  Cherries 
per  Minute 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVEKT 

Berger  &  Carter  Co. 

San  Francisco,  California 


The  Orchard  Is  Healthful  and  Ideal  for  Poultry 

By  G.  J.  Simmonds,  MannettCj  Washington 


IN  the  jungles  of  India  and  the  Asiatic 
islands  still  lives  the  Gallus  Bankiva, 
whose  remote  progentitors  were  the  an- 
cestors of  our  numerous  varieties  of 
chickens.  In  these  jungles  these  an- 
cestors found  shelter  from  storms, 
hiding  places  from  enemies  and  plenty 
of  food  of  various  kinds.  But  the 
jungle  was  not  always  friendly.  It  con- 
tained birds  and  beasts  of  prey  that 
enjoyed  toothsome  broilers  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  diner  in  a  city  restaurant, 
and  frequently  found  their  hiding 
places.  Sudden  storms  often  drenched 
the  young  chicks  and  they  died.  Other 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  jungle  made 
it  necessary  for  the  female  to  lay  an 
•abundance  of  eggs  in  order  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  her  kind. 


To  reproduce  those  conditions  of  the 
jungle  that  are  favorable  to  chickens, 
to  eliminate  those  that  are  unfavorable 
and  to  preserve  or  increase  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  female  is  the  problem  con- 
fronting poultrymen  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful. As  to  shelter,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  house  on  slightly  elevated 
ground,  so  it  will  be  always  dry  and 
built  as  to  be  rat  proof,  free  from 
draughts,  sunny,  cheerful  and  provid- 
ing an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  There 
are  many  plans  for  constructing  such 
houses,  and  whatever  plan  is  selected 
it  should  be  one  that  will  reduce  labor 
to  a  minimum.  As  to  food,  there  is  no 
one  better  able  to  produce  jungle  condi- 
tions than  the  fruitgrower.  The  fowls 
can  find  bugs  and  worms  around  the 
roots  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  will 
pick  up  numerous  insects  that  are  in- 
imical to  fruit  culture.  They  will  also 
find  young  and  tender  shoots  of  grass 
and  newly-sprouted  seeds  and  grains, 
and  if  there  be  some  sod  in  the  orchard 
they  can  obtain  the  bulky  fibrous  food 
so  essential  to  their  well  being.  In 
addition,  an  orchard  provides  shade 


and  the  cultivated  ground  around  the 
base  of  trees  and  shrubberies  will 
afford  ideal  dust  baths,  where  the 
fowls  can  free  themselves  from  vermin. 
If  the  orchard  have  narrow  strips  of 
sod  running  one  way  between  the  rows 
of  trees  it  will  be  ideal  as  a  chicken 
range. 

Should  the  orchardist  desire  to  take 
a  fling  at  a  poultry  show  now  and  then 
the  shade  of  his  trees  will  be  an  essen- 
tial thing  for  birds  whose  plumage  he 
desires  to  keep  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  because  under  the  bright 
glare  of  the  summer  sun  colors  of 
feathers  fade  and  become  dull  and  life- 
less. This  is  true  of  all  varieties  of 
chickens,  though  some  assume  it  ap- 


Growers  of  a  full  line  of  nursery 
stocks,  etc.  Apples,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches  and  cherries.  Send  in  your 
want  list  and  secure  prices. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 
Carlton,  Oregon 


A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 
showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards,  Mt. 
Hood,  Mt.  Adams  and  the  Columbia 

River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long  Price  $1.00 


SLOGUM'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Hood  River  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

for  Season  1911-1912 

Standard  Varieties 
Prices  Right  and  Stock  First  Class 

C.  D.  THOMPSON,  Hood  River.  Oregon 


HOME  CANNING  MACHINES 

Big  Money  Made  in  Canning 
for  the  Market 

THE  FAMOUS  MODERN  CANNERS  are 

the  Best.  Most  Durable.  Most  Complete  Ma- 
chines made.  Prices,  3:5.00  to  .$500.00.  Capacities, 
100  to  10,000  cans  In  ten  hours.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  literature  today. 

MODERN  CANNING  COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 


J.  M.  SCHMELTZER,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $50  QQ  PER  DAY 

-  ,  n-'T'^ggafiess  Improved  Standard 

Well  Drilling  Machine. 
Drills  through  any  fomiadon. 
Five  years  ahead  of  any  other. 
Has  record  of  drilling  1 30  feet 
and  driving  casing  in  9  hours. 
Anotherrecord  where  70feet  was  drilled  on  2%  gal.  distillate 
at  9c  per  gal.  One  man  can  operate.  Electrically  equipped  for 
running  nights.  Fishingjob.  Engine  ignition.  CatalogueWs. 
REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrs.  Portland,  Ore. 


ELaSTIG  PRUNING  PAINT 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds,  Prevents 
Decay. StopsBleedingin  Pruning:,  Cures  FungusGrowth 
A  Positive  and  Eflectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  When  Damaged.  Use  any 
time  of  the  year.  "Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

FruitGrowers'SupplyDepot.  Best  Tools  of  All  Kinds, 
especially  for  Trimming  Trees,  etc.  Best  Harrows  for 
Leveling  Purposes. 

E.G.  MENDENHALl,  BOX  BF,  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 
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on  A 


A  practical  booklet  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
all  kinds  of  orchard  trees,  by  L.  H. 
Day,  Horticultural  Expert. 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 

TO  ANY  ORCHARDIST 

who  is  a  member  of  a  Kruit  Irruw- 
ers*  Association, and  mentions  nam eof  same 
Sent  to  others  for  cost  of  mailing,  4c. 

UNION  BLIND  ANO  LADOER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 

the  sr-rongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard  ladder  on 
the  market  at  any  price. 

3536  PERALTA  ST.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SPRAYER 

You   want  to  save  time, 

temper,  trouble  and  trees. 

You  want  to  raise  fruit  that 

brings  the  highest  prices. 

You  want  to  know  all  about 

our  sprayer  before  you  buy. 

■nr       ^  ^  /  v;^*?— ^.s:^  There  is  more  you  ought  to 

Write  for     _    ^Jt§^---:^ii\i  v     \y/    »  t 

Catalogue  36     ^*=^^^^^^^know.    Do  You  Want  lo 

BEIERSOHMACHIHERYCO.  ^  1  he  Price? 

Manufacturers    182  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Hamilton  Made 
Spraying  Hose 

will  spray  your  trees  without  trouble  or 
expense  for  several  years  for  one  cost. 
One  trial  sufficient  to  convince. 

PERFECT  SPRAYING  HOSE 

Every  length  will  stand  600  pounds  and 
guaranteed  for  300  pounds. 

V4-inch,  per  foot  15«> 

%-inch,  per  foot  14<* 

VULCAN  SPRAYING  HOSE 

Stands  350  pounds.    Guaranteed  for  100 
pounds  working  pressure. 

i^-inch,  per  foot  12^ 

%-lnch,  per  foot  11^ 

All  coupled  complete,  50-foot  lengths, 
freight  prepaid.  Order  from  your  dealer 
or  shipped  direct  from  factory,  cash 
with  order. 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


SPRAY 


WITH  OUR 


Lime-Sulphur  Solution 


AND 


Neutral  Lead  Arsenate 

They  are  absolutely 

Pure 

Standard 

Reliable 

OREGON  AR8ENICALSPRAY  CO. 

CLACKAMAS,  OREtiON 


plies  especially  to  white  varieties. 
However,  fowls  of  white  plumage  bear 
their  health  certificates  with  them  and 
when  dressed  for  market  present  a 
cleaner,  more  tempting  appearance. 
Moreover,  their  feathers  are  worth 
more  than  colored  ones  and  they  easily 
"breed  to  color."  These  facts  have  led 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  white 
varieties  and  the  Fawn  is  giving  place 
to  the  White  Indian  Runner;  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  is  more  popular  than 
the  Barred,  and  in  recent  years  the 
Rhode  Island  White  is  coming  into  pop- 
ulaiity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This 
variety,  with  its  long  deep  body,  broad 
back  and  well-sprung  ribs,  is  a  typical 
layer,  as  it  has  proven  by  performance. 
It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
American  breed  that  has  game  flesh. 
This  characteristic  and  its  white  plum- 
age and  yellow  skin  make  the  Rhode 
Island  White  an  ideal  market  fowl  in 
addition  to  its  being  a  great  winter 
layer.  Now  that  markets  are  demand- 
ing white  varieties  more  and  more,  and 
better  qualities  in  chickens  just  as  it 
has  demanded  better  fruit,  the  one  best 
able  to  meet  this  demand  to  produce 
the  white  fowl  in  all  its  snowlike  love- 
liness, to  give  it  size  and  vigor  and 
quality,  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  eggs 
where  others  would  fail,  is  the  fruit- 
grower, for  his  orchard  is  a  natural 
home  for  chickens. 


Stop  Knocking 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  "Bet- 
ter Fruit"  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Newhall, 
840  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  should 
prove  interesting  to  a  great  number  of 
our  readers.  We  heartily  accord  it 
space  in  our  columns: 

"I  have  just  read  'Better  Fruit'  for 
March  from  beginning  to  end,  every 
word  of  every  article  —  something  I 
never  did  before  in  any  trade  paper. 
I  consider  it  pretty  nearly  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  grow- 
ing and  marketing  (particularly  the 
latter)  of  the  apple,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  number  yet  issued,  and  that  is 
saying  a  lot.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  some  of  those  writers?  -They 
seem  to  be  frightened  to  death.  I  take 
it  that  many  of  them  are  new  in  the 
apple  trade.  They  have  not  seen  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  and  that  section; 
one  will  rise,  you  know,  bloom  awhile, 
and  then  settle  back  to  follow  others. 

"Take  the  Central  West:  Thev  went 
crazy  in  1891  and  1892.  Thought  they 
had  the  only  apple  country  on  earth. 
Take  Michigan  before  that:  Big  yields, 
wonderful  quality,  good  prices.  Take 
the  Ozarks  in  1901:  The  only  section 
with  a  crop;  they  got  the  bighead. 
Take  the  Virginias:  A  few  big  foreign 
sales  of  their  York  Imperials,  and  they 
went  crazy.  W^estern  New  York :  The 
same  there;  the  growers  dictating  the 
price.  Then  think  of  the  other  side  of 
it;  everyone  of  them  has  seen  it.  And 
now  comes  the  Northwest.  Higher  and 
higher  average  prices,  -1200,  $500,  $1,000 
acre  yields;  no  limit  to  the  price  of 
apples  or  of  orchards!  'Five  acres  a 
living,  ten  a  competence,  twenty  a  for- 


Nothing-  pays  better  than  Small 
Fruits.  They  come  into  bearing- 
early,  produce  regular  and  abun- 
dant crops.  They  are  INCOME 
BRINGERS.  Demand  for  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, etc.,  is  al-ways  greater  than  the  supply. 
You  never  see  these  on  hucksters'  wagons  in 
order  to  dispose  of  surplus.  Get  Free  Catalog. 
See  or  write  me,  corner  Second  and  Main  Sts. 
cJ.B.PILKIN  GTON 

NURSEHVMAN  PORTL  A  N  D.  O  RE. 


Ship  Tour  Goods  in  Transit 

TO 

NORTHWEST  STORAGE  CO. 

324  Division  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Suitable  space  for  handling 

Apples  —  Potatoes 

Farm  Machinery  and  General  Storage 


H.  HARRIS  &  CO. 

Fruit  Auctioneers 

227  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Established  1847 

Frank  Moseley 

Frank  L.  Ripley 

Cutler  B.  Downer 


Do  You  Want  a  Home 

IN  THE 

Beautiful  Ozarks 

of  Missouri,  in  the  famous  Strawberry  Land?  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears.  Grapes.  Raspberries,  etc..  all  grow  excel- 
lently.   Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  business. 

The  winters  are  mild  and  of  short  duration.  An  abun- 
dance of  rainfall  during  the  summer  months  assures  plenty 
of  moisture  for  growing  crops. 

We  offer  for  sale  60.000  acres  of  land  in  40-acre  tracts 
or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and 
McDonald  Counties.    For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  &  Mining  Company 

Rooms  301-2  Miners  Bank  Building 
JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr.,  Joplin.  Missouri 


FOR  SALE 

Jersey  Red,  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  Poland  China  pigs;  hunting,  sport- 
ing, watch  and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of  all 
varieties  a  specialty.  On  receipt  of  10 
cents  we  mail  highly  descriptive  Illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  gives  full  infor- 
mation of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits, 
ferrets;  price  list  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 

CHAS.  LANDIS 

Department  255 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
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tune.'  Are  they  in  for  an  awakening, 
or  can  they  profit  by  example?  If  this 
rude  shock  does  only  one  thing,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  worth  all  it  costs.  I 
mean,  bring  all  sections  of  the  West 
together,  and  of  the  East,  too,  for  that 
matter.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
'Yakima  apple,'  'Wenatchee  apple,' 
'Hood  River  apple';  it  should  be  West- 
ern apples,  and  even  that  is  limiting  it 
too  much.  It  should  be  'good  apples,' 
'poor  apples,'  no  matter  where  from. 

"The  Northwest  has  been  running 
down  Michigan  and  New  York  apples 
— 'only  fit  for  cider,'  etc.  Michigan  and 
New  York  have  been  retaliating  with 
'Apples  that  you  buy  once,  but  never 
twice';  'Looks,  and  no  flavor  or  cooking 
quality,'  etc.,  etc.  It  is  all  wrong,  of 
course.  We  are  all  guilty;  I  am,  and 
you  are,  I  think.  Let's  stop  it.  Let's 
arrive  at  a  standard  of  grade,  no  matter 
whether  they  grow  in  Hood  River  or 
Grand  Rapids,  whether  packed  in  bar- 
rels, boxes  or  baskets.-  It  can  be  done, 
I  think,  and  then  let's  try  to  find  eaters 
of  apples,  not  Western  apples  or  East- 
ern apples,  but  apples;  for  after  all  the 
consumer  is  the  court  of  last  resort, 
and  all  apples  must  be  consumed. 

"I  am  a  grower  now,  not  a  dealer, 
and  perhaps  my  viewpoint  has  changed, 
but  not  much,  I  think.  I  agree  with 
everything  that  has  been  said  in  this 
number  of  'Better  Fruit'  as  to  the  needs 
for  advertising,  but  that  is  not  all.  In 
these  articles  in  'Better  Fruit'  are  a 
lot  of  good  suggestions  for  broadening 
the  markets.  My  own  idea  is  that  the 
most  important  feature  of  all  was  not 
brought  out  clearly  enough,  namely, 
getting  the  fruit  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer in  perfect  shape,  and  getting  the 
variety  and  kind  of  fruit  he  can  best 
use.  For  instance,  the  street  fruit  sell- 
ers in  the  large  cities  want  fairly  ripe, 
good  eating  apples  of  good  appearance, 
but  about  one-half  of  the  fruit  one  sees 
offered  for  sale  at  the  street  stands  or 
on  the  fancy  fruit  dealers'  shelves  in 
Chicago.  New  York  and  the  other  large 
consuming  markets  are  either  poor 
eating  varieties  of  fine  appearance,  or 
dull  colored  or  half  ripened  specimens 
of  good  varieties,  usually  exposed  to 
the  filthy  dust  of  the  city  street,  unless 
occasionally  wiped  off  with  a  dirty  rag 
or  handkerchief.  Every  apple  is  eaten 
with  an  inward  prayer  that  it  is  not 
defiled  by  someone  in  some  way.  Then 
about  half  the  good  looking  varieties 
are  sold  under  false  names:  Ben  Davis 
sold  as  New  York  Pippins,  Aristo 
Blacks,  and  sometimes  for  Jonathans 
and  Spitzenbergs;  Rome  Beauties  sold 
for  Kings,  etc.  (not  so  bad).  Then 
Western  varieties  are  sold  for  Michigan 
grown  and  vice  versa,  and  this  is  just 
as  bad.  Yesterday  I  saw  on  a  promi- 
nent corner  here  a  large  pile  of  fine 
looking  Lawvers,  Arkansas  Blacks, 
Black  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperials,  etc., 
all  beautifully  polished  and  labeled 
'Fancy  eating  apples,'  and  they  were 
selling,  too.  Most  of  the  people  who 
bought  them  passed  by  a  pile  of  real 
eating  apples  like  Western  Michigan 
Mcintosh,  Wenatchee  Stayman  Wine- 


PEIARSON 

"CEMENT  COATED" 

NAILS 

Recognized  as  the  WORLD'S  STANDARD 


MERIT 
Coupled  with 
HONEST 
Count  and 
UNIFORM 
QUALITY 
Did  It 


"The 
Sweetness  of 
Low  Prices 

Never 
Equals  the 
Bitterness  of 
Poor  Quality" 


WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

J.  C.  PEARSON  COMPANY,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Sole  Manufacturers 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents 


TO  THE  BAST 

Daily,  May  28  to  September  30 

ADVISE  WHERE  YOU  WILL  VISIT 
WE  WILL  ADVISE  FULL  INFORMATION 

Visit  Yellowstone  National  Park  Enroute 

Season  June  15  to  September  15 
Via  Gardiner,  Montana,  tlie  Original  Grateway 


THROUGH  SEEYIOE 

From  Pacific  Coast,  via  Spokane 

To  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis 

NO  BETTER  SERVICE 
NO   QUICKER  TIME 

Write  us,  a  letter  or  postal,  for  full  information 
A.  D.  CHARLTOJf,  Asst.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
Portland,  Oregon 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
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f  nLLOn  Canning 


to  sacrifice  your  profits  by  selling 
rapidly  rii^ening  fruits  and  vege- 
tables when  the  market  is  glutted, 
or  worse  still,  to  allow  them  to  rot 
and  go  utterly  to  waste.  Read  my 
free  book  and  learn  how  easily  ycu 
can  turn  this  waste  into  a  big  profit 
by  installing  on  y  our  farm  a  portable 

STAHL 
Canning  Outfit 


Over 


100,000 
In  Use 


Every  Stahl 
Canning:  Out  lit  is  a  compi  e  .„ 
canningfactory.varyingoniyin  1 
capacity.  Costs  but  little  to  buy;eeonomical,  safe, easy 
to  operate — noexpenence  required.    A  sure  and  big 
money  maimer  from  the  start.    A  wonderful  success 
wherever  used.    I  supply  everything  you  need  includ- 
ing  my  Special  Directions  and  valuable  formulas  for 
canning  the  different  vegetables 
and  fruits,  using  glass  or  tin. 
Write  for  IVIy  Free  Boole  Today 
Most  valuable  book  on  home  can- 
ning ever  published.    Shows  many 
reproduced  photographs  of  Stahl 
Canners  in  actual  use  by  customers  ] 
—some  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

F.  S.  STAHL, 

Box  504  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FRUIT 


"Better  Fruit"  sub- 
scribers demand 
the  "Better  Box" 


Western  Soft  Pine 
Light,  strong  and 
durable 


BOXES 


TWO  CARLOADS  DAILY 


Ask  for  Our  Prices 
Delivered  your  Station 

BERRY  CRATES 

and 

Save  Time  Hallocks 

Our  Save  Time  Hallock  is  the  best 
Folding  Berry  Box 
on  the  market. 
Samples  on  application. 


Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


saps,  Colorado  Jonathans  and  Grimes 
Goldens,  for  they  were  not  labeled. 

"If  no  apples  could  be  sold,  in  the 
large  cities  at  least,  excepting  under 
sanitary  conditions,  and  excepting  un- 
der their  true  names,  said  names  to  be 
plainly  marked  on  them,  the  trade  in 
eating  apples  would  increase  at  once; 
and  if  in  warm  weather  they  could  be 
shown  in  refrigerating  boxes  or  com- 
partments with  glass  sides  and  tops, 
such  as  some  florists  are  using,  so  that 
one  could  bite  into  a  crisp,  cool,  clean 
apple  in  the  warmest  weather,  the 
trade  in  eating  apples  could  be  doubled 
and  trebled  and  quadrupled.  It  would 
be  up  to  the  shippers  to  show  for 
eating  only  varieties  that  are  really 
good  to  eat,  and  relegate  the  Ben  Davis 
family,  the  Lawvers,  Alexanders,  Wolf 
Rivers,  Arkansas  Blacks,  Missouri  Pip- 
pins, Walbridges,  wherever  grown,  the 
California  Newtowns,  Michigan  Pen- 
nocks  and  Alexanders  to  the  cooking 
apple  class  or  worse  (for  they  are  not 
much  even  when  cooked).  Then  still 
another  thing  would  help.  If  some 
clever  Yankee  will  get  up  a  practical 
paring  tool  for  apples  he  will  earn  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  apple  trade. 
No  one  wants  to  eat  an  apple  already 
peeled  by  someone  else,  and  yet  many 
go  without  at  hotels  and  family  meals 
rather  than  go  through  the  sticky  oper- 
ation of  peeling  their  own  apple  with 
an  ordinary  knife.  Your  people  out 
there  have  the  brains;  they  have  beaten 
us  of  the  East  all  hollow  in  making  the 
most  of  existing  conditions,  and  'Better 
Fruit'  knows  how  to  tell  them.  Can  it 
be  done?" 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable   prices   that   are  possible. 

Try  it.  [Advertisement] 


Portland  Forecast  District 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
when  frost  may  be  expected  in  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Forecast  District, 
comprising  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  the  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Professor  Willis  L. 
Moore,  has  arranged  to  have  in  seven 
localities  trained  men  on  the  ground 
prepared  to  amplify  the  district  warn- 
ings by  notifying  fruit  raisers  just  what 
minimum  temperatures  may  be  ex- 
pected on  frosty  mornings.  This,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  done  within  a  degree 
or  two,  if  verified  by  the  temperatures 
obtained  at  our  "key"  stations,  liberally 
distributed  in  these  sections.  The  fruit 
raiser  should  know  how  the  tempera- 
ture in  his  orchard  vai'ies  from  the 
temperature  at  the  nearest  "key"  sta- 
tion, and  thus  be  able  to  determine 
very  closely  just  what  to  expect  in  the 
way  of  frost  at  his  place  when  warn- 


F*pess  tlie 
Culled  Stock 
Into  IVIoney! 

Don't  allowapples  and  other  fruit 
to  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  p;^^ 
Thousands  of  bushels  are  novt' 
lost  that  might  be  turned  into  '[^III^jfpE,'^ 
money  by  using  one  of  our  '-iMtYt' 

Cidera  PrIMs 

Conserve  these  wastes  by 
turning  this  fruit  into 
cider,  vinegar  or  fruit 
juices,  from  which  large 
profits  can  be  made. 
Write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how. 
^'BOOiVIERSBOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 
346  W.WaterSt.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

Established  1872, 


FOR  SALE,  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 

Located  in  earliest  section  of  the  YAKIMA 
VALLEY,  one  mile  from  station.  Consisting 
of  20  acres  of  Elberta  Peaches  6  years  old,  15 
acres  of  Bartlett  Pears  6  years  old,  10  acres 
of  Apples  (4  standard  varieties),  domestic 
orchard,  and  10  acres  unplanted.  Excellent 
water  right,  fully  paid.  Improvements  con- 
sist of:  House,  barn,  tool,  engine  and  bunk 
house,  30x60  packing  house,  icehouse,  chicken 
houses,  and  all  small  buildings.  Domestic 
water  under  pressure  in  house,  barn  and 
packing  house;  4  head  of  horses,  3  wagons, 
plows,  discs,  cultivators  and  all  tools  neces- 
sary to  run  place.  Best  of  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. WILL  BEAR  CLOSEST  INVESTIGA- 
TION. For  price,  terms  and  all  particulars, 
address  "U,"  Lock  Box  93,  North  Yakima, 
Washington. 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fow^nes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


,  PHILLIPS  J 
^  RAM  / 


WATER! 

Pumped  automatically  from 
the  spring  to  your  house,  from 
the  stream  to  your  land 
Write  today. 

Phillips  Hydraulic 
Ram  Co. 

90  B.  First  Street 
Portland,  Oreg-on 


Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 
Take  advantage  of  storage  and 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.  Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Spokane,  Washington 
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ings  of  frost  are  issued.  The  names  of 
the  localities  where  Professor  Moore 
has  arranged  for  this  service  and  the 
assistants  designated  for  handling  the 
local  end  of  the  work  are  as  follows: 

Rogue  River  Valley  (Ashland  to  Giants 
Pass) — Headquarters,  Medford,  Oregon;  local 
assistant.  Professor  P.  J.  O'Gara. 

Hood  River  Valley  (entire  valley) — Head- 
quarters, Hood  River,  Oregon;  local  assistant. 
Professor  W.  H.  Lawrence. 

Yakima  Valley  (Naches  to  Pasco) — Head- 
quarters, North  Yakima,  Washington;  local 
assistant,  T.  R.  Reed. 

Wenatchee  Vialley  (Leavenworth  to  W^en- 
atchee) — Headquarters,  Wenatchee,  Washing- 
ton ;  local  assistant,  R.  M.  Hardinge. 

Puyallup-Stuck  Valleys  (Kent  to  Orting)  — 
Headquarters,  Seattle,  Washington;  local  as- 
sistant, G.  N.  Salisbury. 

Lewiston-CIarkston  District  —  Headquarters, 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  assistant,  W.  W.  Thomas. 

Boise  District  (Weiser  to  Boise) — Headquar- 
ters, Boise,  Idaho;  local  assistant,  E.  L.  W^ells. 

Fruit  raisers  are  invited  to  call  or 
correspond  with  these  men  for  further 
information.  They  can  also  call  upon 
them  to  compare  their  thermometers  if 
in  doubt  regarding  their  accuracy  at 
temperatures  near  the  frost  mark.  In 
other  sections  warnings  will  be  issued 
as  heretofore,  being  classified  as  light 
or  heavy  according  to  the  general 
meteorological  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time.  When  a  light  frost  is  pre- 
dicted it  means  a  frost  with  no  destruc- 
tive effects  except  to  tender  plants  and 
vines  in  exposed  places.  When  a  heavy 
frost  is  predicted,  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  staple 
products  will  be  injured.  The  recipients 
of  these  warnings  should  distinguish 
between  the  two  classes;  the  light  frost 
warning  being  issued  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  fruit  will  not  be  injured, 
but  as  a  possible  forerunner  of  heavy 
frost,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  those 
having  crops  in  low  places  where 
frosts  occur  with  greater  severity  and 
with  more  frequency  than  commonly 
experienced  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
warnings  of  heavy  frosts  are  issued, 
damaging  temperatures  are  expected  to 
be  general,  and  all  those  prepared  to 
protect  their  crops  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  them.  In  a  country  with 
topography  so  diversified  as  that  in  the 
North  Pacific  states,  much  will  have  to 
be  left  to  the  individual  fruit  raiser  in 
places  where  the  work  has  not  been 
localized,  and  every  warning,  whether 
of  a  light  or  heavy  frost,  will  most 
likely  need  some  amplification  by  the 
man  on  the  ground. — Edward  A.  Beals, 
District  Forecaster. 


Filbert  Culture 

Of  late  much  interest  is  being  shown 
in  filbert  culture  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  filbert  has  been  grown  for 
a  long  time  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, although  extensive  plantings  have 
never  been  attempted;  most  of  the 
bushes  being  grown  in  home  yards. 
Years  ago  it  was  reported  that  a  sort  of 
blight  attacked  the  bushes  and  this  dis- 
couraged some  growers.  Of  late  a 
number  of  men  are  reporting  success 
in  the  growing  of  Alberts.  Mr.  George 
Dorris  of  Springfield,  Oregon,  has 
recently  contributed  an  article  regard- 
ing his  success  in  growing  this  nut. 


To  Destroy  Aphis,  Thrips,  Etc. 

WITHOUT  I^^^JURY  TO  FOLIAGE 
SPRAY  WITH 

"Black  Leaf  40" 

SULPHATE  OF  NICOTINE 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  highly  recommended  by  experiment  stations  and 
spraying  experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of 
nozzles. 

PRICES: 

101/2-POUND  CAN  $12.50 

Makes  1,600  to  2,100  gallons  for  Pear  Thrips,  with  addition  of  3  per 
cent  distillate  oil  emulsion.  Or,  about  1,100  gallons  for  Green  Aphis, 
Pear  Psylla,  Hop  Louse,  etc.,  or  about  850  gallons  for  Black  Aphis 
and  Woolly  Aphis — with  addition  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  any  good 
laundry  soap  to  each  100  gallons  of  water. 

21/2-POUND  CAN  $3.25 

1/2- POUND  CAN  85 

If  you  cannot  obtain  "Black  Leaf  40"  from  a  local  dealer,  send  us  P.  O.  money 
order,  and  we  will  ship  you  by  express  at  the  above  prices,  prepaying  the  ex- 
pressage  to  your  nearest  railroad  town  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KEIISJTUCKV 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  FENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

THOS.  C.  SOtTRBEER,  Manager 
224-225  Ijumber  Excbange  Main  5645 


We  Fence  Anything  from  a 
Lawn  to  a  Railroad 

NATIONAL 

RABBIT-TIGHT  FENCE 

TITRNS  THE  RABBITS 

PORTIjAND,  OREaON 


Ridley,Houlding&Co. 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  reiueinber  when  consigning 
apples  to  tlie  London  Market 

1.— We  Specialize  in  Apples 

2.— All  Consignments  Receive  Our 
Personal  Attention 

3.-The  Fruit  is  Sold  by  Private  Treaty 
on  its  Merits 


CABLE  ADDRESS:    BOTANIZING,  LONDON 
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BALING  HAY  REVOLUTIONIZED 

10  Bales 
in  5  Minutes 


Cost  Reduced  to  a  Minimum 

"WHITMAN'S  STEEL" 
QUEEN  S^lgk'.KI 
HAY  PRESS  5re^J 


Best  by  Test 
Hun- 
dreds 
in 
Use 


STEEL  QUEEN 


Sizes 

14x18  or  16x18 

We  are  now  in  position  to  furnish  a  reliable  engine  on 
ourpresses,  built  in  our  own  plant  from  bej^innlng  to  end. 
Gasoline  engines  for  all-round  farm  work,  and  especially 
for  our  little  gasoline  Steel  Queen  Hay  Press.  This  means 
Whitman's  guarantee  on  this  engine,  which  you  did  not 
enjoy  before.  Better  designed,  less  parts,  greater  service. 


H.P. 

10^1 


SULTAN  ^''^"''"^ 


ENGINE 


Before  buying  an  engine  of  any  kind 
write  for  our  free  Engine  Book  and 
road  the  facts  about  the  most 
complete,  efficient,  self-contained 
power  plant  ever  designed— the 
Sultan  Gasoline  Engine. 

^'STEEL  QUEEN  I  Every  User  a  Booster 

UNIT  PRESS''   Wlf^NS.  ^/^^  ''r' 

Your  Best  Bet  ^  ^Sl^M^^-^- 

Light  in  weight,    lli?^^T|iSpJ  Sti 

cheap  to  operate,  ®4fe^S^^*LlyiV!nlln/,  'h/fL'M 

less  fuel,  easier*^       W^^S*'' -Q  -  -O'" 

to  handle  on  road.  A  IqS^^pnS^g'Sf^^:;^^ — =_^X 

revelation    in  Kay  mi  -^^^ A /), 

Press  construction.    ^  |  1^  "  \  J 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co.  ^  \\ 

6912  S,  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOU      $20-00  ADAY 

AND  JUST  ONE  >MAN  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  A 

KING  OF  THE  WOODS 
DRAG  SAW 

Pulls  itseit  up  (he  steepest  hill 
and  over  the  'ouehest  ground 
One  m&n  «Tit.«s  he  sftwed 
66  ricks  in  10  hot 
Another  s&wed  40 
in  9  hrs. 

Another  sawed  38  cord^ 


I  day. 


THERE  IS  MORE  VOU 
SHOULD  KNOW. 


Reier  son  Machinery  Co. 

nolacturers,  PORTLAND.  OEEQON. 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-CIass 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  Largest  and  Best  Store 

RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 


We  all  know  that  all  over  Western 
Oregon  and  Washington  the  wild  hazel 
nut  grows  in  great  abundance.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  we  have  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  the  production  of 
this  nut.  Improved  French  strains  of 
filberts  are  far  superior  to  hazel  nuts. 
Nuts  bought  in  our  markets  are  more 
like  the  wild  types  than  the  improved 
strains.  The  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  an  extensive  planting  of  Al- 
berts comprising  fourteen  varieties 
that  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years  should 
throw  considerable  light  as  to  the  best 
varieties  to  grow.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  we  will  know  what  are  the  best 
soils  and  conditions  on  which  to  plant 
filberts.  We  know  the  wild  nuts  like  a 
cool,  moist  soil.  The  best  advice  we 
can  give  to  men  who  wish  to  go  into 
the  filbert  business  is  to  try  it  con- 
servatively first,  on  a  small  acreage 
with  only  a  few  bushes. 

The  plants  grow  either  as  bushes  or 
trees.  Many  authorities  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  are  better  commer- 
cial propositions.  They  require  about 
the  same  tillage  and  treatment  as  one 
would  give  young  fruit  trees.  For  ex- 
perimental purposes  we  plant  the  trees 
ten  to  twelve  feet  apart.  The  varieties 
receiving  the  most  favorable  comments 
are  the  French  or  Spanish  strains  of 
Barcelona  and  DuChilly.  These  seem 
to  do  better  than  the  English  cob  nuts. 
If  more  people  would  try  the  filbert  on 
a  small  scale  it  would  not  be  very 
long  before  we  could  determine  the 
exact  conditions  which  favor  success- 
ful culture  of  this  nut.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  can  build  up  a  big 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
filbert  growing. 


Campaign  of  Education 

"Better  Fruit"  always  welcomes  sug- 
gestions from  those  interested  in  the 
fruit  industry  and  gladly  gives  space  to 
anything  that  tends  toward  advance- 
ment. The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  F.  Bley,  the  well-known  fruit  tree 
.specialist  of  Hamburg,  New  York,  will 
be  found  well  worth  its  perusal: 

"The  article  in  March  number  of 
"Better  Fruit,"  "The  Apple  Market, 
Evils  Shown  and  Remedies  Proposed," 
is,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price  of 
"Better  Fruit"  to  any  enterprising 
apple  producer.  West  or  East.  Setting 
forth  as  it  does  practically  every  weak- 
ness and  shortening  known  and  admit- 
tedly existing,  as  well  as  proposing 
many  unique  but  practicable  means  of 
overcoming  faulty,  slack  practices  by 
which  the  present  depressed  market 
conditions  were  brought  about. 

"A  systematic  campaign  of  education 
would  perhaps  in  a  general  way  be  the 
most  important  measure  that  could  be 
adopted.  A  feature  of  such  campaign 
.should  be  to  familarize  the  consumer 
with  the  food  and  hygenic  value  of  the 
apple  in  general  and  with  the  merits 
and  chief  characteristics  of  leading 
varieties  in  particular.    The  consumer 


It  Wins  I 

its  Way  by  service  m 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  | 

Typewriter  | 

(Ball  Bearing — Long  Wearing)  B 

In  buying  a  typewriter  you  want  a  ■ 

satisfactory  answer  to  three  questions:  M 

What  tout  it  do  for  me  ?  M 

How  Well  Will  it  do  it?  ^ 

How  long  Will  it  do  it?  M 

By  answering  these  queries  with  the  H 

needs  of  the  typewriter  owner  and  user  ^ 

in  mind,  the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Type-  ■ 

writer  Company  has  attained  the  front  B 

rank  in  the  typewriter  field.  H 

Some  people  think  that  a  typewriter  is  a  type-  H 

writer  and  that  is  all  there  is  lo  it.    Machines  B 

may  look  alike  but  there  is  a  lot  of  diSeience  B 
in  efficiency. 

The  new  Model  Five  is  built  not  only  for  H 

straight  correspondence  but  frr  tabulating,  bill-  ^ 

ing  and  in  fact  for  every  service  needed  in  the  M 
average  business. 

Its  ball  bearings  at  all  points  where  friction  de-  ^ 

velopes  through  action,  permit  close  adjustment  H 

and  insure  correct  and  accurate  typewriting,  m 


We  would  like  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 

  more  about  it. 

Write  for  free  hook  of  our  new  T^odel  Five. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Head  Ofiicefor  Domestic  and  Foreign  Business 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 

PORTLAND  BRANCH 

306  OAK  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Famous  Hood  River 

Apples 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Arkansas 
Blacks,  Jonathans,  Ortleys,  Bald- 
wins, Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben 
Davis,  M.  B.  Twigs 

Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
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should  and  has  a  right  to  know  not 
only  the  name  but  the  origin  as  well  as 
well  as  the  technical  qualities  that 
makes  a  certain  apple  his  favorite.  He 
should  be  made  to  know  the  commer- 
cial rating  of  that  apple.  Size  and  color 
alone  of  an  apple  are  no  more  a  cri- 
terion of  intrinsic  merit  than  the  com- 
plexion and  bust  measure  are  correla- 
tive with  the  character  of  a  man  we 
may  meet  casually  or  whose  personage 
may  impress  us.  A  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  societies,  unions  and  exchanges 
is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  large 
and  fruitful  field  is  open  to  individual 
efforts. 

"Let  every  enterprising  apple  grower 
set  aside  a  certain  liberal  fund,  and 
beginning  with  Maidens  Blush  and 
Twenty  Ounce,  next  season  send  free 
sample  packages  by  parcel  post  to  his 
friends  and  business  acciuaintances  and 
others  in  large  towns  and  cities.  Get 
him  to  direct  a  form  of  personal  letter 
to  each  prospective  customer  stating 
price  at  which  similar  fruit  will  be  fur- 
nished, the  quantities  and  style  of  pack- 
age. In  every  box  or  sample  package 
let  him  include  a  good  color  plate  of 
variety  and  under  it  a  brief  history  of 
the  apple  and  its  chief  merits.  To  this 
should  be  added  a  technical  description 
of  fruit,  based  on  the  locality  where 
grown.  The  public  should  be  educated, 
and  it  can  be,  to  buy  apples  as  freely 
and  readily  as  it  now  does  oranges,  and 
when  it  does  the  demand  for  the  king 
of  fruits  will  doubled.  The  pleasing 
contrasting  flavors  of  the  various 
standard  varieties  of  apples  offers  a 
tempting  and  appetizing  change  from 
one  to  the  other." 


Country- Wide  Interest  Aroused 
In  Apple  Advertising 

The  year  1913  will  be  recorded  in  the 
commercial  history  of  this  country  as 
the  one  in  which  the  terms  "Apples" 
and  "Advertising"  became  inseparably 
connected,  for  the  great  and  lasting 
good  of  the  entire  apple  industry.  Mr. 
U.  Grant  Border,  the  hard-working 
chairman  of  the  advertising  committee 
of  the  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association,  states  in  a  recent  interview 
that  the  results  obtained  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  since  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  have  far  exceeded 
his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
fully  demonstrate  that  his  association 
is  on  the  right  road  to  removing  the 
bugbear  of  the  apple  trade — under-con- 
sumption.  As  an  evidence  of  the  results 
intensive  advertising  among  retail  deal- 
ers has  produced,  Mr.  Border  exhibits 
a  voluminous  list  containing  the  names 
of  retailers  in  all  of  the  large  consum- 
ing centers  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  him  of  their  interest  in  the 
campaign  to  educate  the  public  to  use 
more  apples,  promising  their  earnest 
co-operation  along  such  lines  as  his 
committee  suggests,  and  indicating  their 
desire  to  increase  the  market  for  apples 
by  distributing  booklets  of  apple  recipes 
to  their  customers. 

Of  course,  the  primary  motive  behind 
this  action  on  the  part  of  so  many  retail 


Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

OGDEIN,  UTAH 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

A.  HOLADAY 

MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY  SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


The  Great  Demand 

For  Circular  No.  4,  "What  Can  Be  Done 
With  from  $1,000  to  $5,000"  in  Oregon, 
has  exhausted  our  supply.  A  new  revised 
edition  is  now  on  the  press  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  the 


The  Homestead  and  Its  Cost — Where  to  Find  It — How  to  Select  It 


Example  of  Success 

What  Not  to  Do;  Tlie  40-Acre  Farm;  Hogs,  Chickens,  Bees,  Crops; 
A  Small  Farm  Near  Portland;  Cost  of  Lumber,  Fencing  and 
many  other  subjects  which  might  help  you. 

SENT  frbe:  upon  application  to 
PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT  O-W.  R.  &  N. 

701  Wells  Fargo  Building,  PORTLAND 
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Tunc 


Write  Your 
Name  On  The 


Mail  it  to  us  today  and  we  will 
explain  in  detail  just  what  the 

Kuhn  California 
Project 

has  to  offer.  This  fertile  tract 
will  produce  anything.  It  has 
towns,  schools,  churches,  fine 
roads  and  transportation  facil- 
ities and  an  unlimited  water 
supply. 

10  Years  to  Pay  for  Land 
No  Second  Payment  for  4  Years 

Price  of  land  is  low  and  the  terms  of 
payment  are  easy.  If  you  are  inter, 
ested  in 

Developed  Alfalfa  Land 

We  have  some  choice  tracts  for  sale. 
Mail  us  this  coupon  now  while  it  is 
before  you. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Company 
412  Market  Street  San  Francises 


ELLIS  BERRY  BOX  fORNER 


(Patented) 

Forms  all  sizes  of 
Berry  Boxes.  Every  box 
exactly  SQuare.  Abso- 
lutely no  breakage 
Saves  its  cost  in  first 
day's  use.  Easily  fitted 
in  crate. 

By  parcel  post.  40c: 
3  for  $1.00.  Special 
price  to  jobbers  and 
dealers. 


/ 


BLIiIS  MFO.  CO.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idabo 


CUTAWAY 


DISK 
HARROWS 


Do  better  work,  last  longer  and 
often  cost  less  than  other  harrows. 
You  need  at  least  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 

Cut^wAv 


II  he  can't,  write  us,  giving  the  name 
of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  our  new  48-page  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 


Tlie  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.; 

940  Main  St.     Hiflganum,  Conn/ 


(lealcp.s  is  to  increase  their  own  sales 
and  profits,  but  it  is  just  such  a  motive 
that  the  committee  desires  to  awaken, 
knowing  that  through  it  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  association  —  moving  the 
apple  crops  —  can  be  best  achieved. 
(Mr.  Border  has  already  impressed 
upon  20,000  representative  dealers  in 
the  principal  cities  the  fact  that  large 
sales  and  moderate  profits,  instead  of 
the  present  disastrous  policy  of  big 
profits  and  small  sales  will  bring 
unprecedented  prosperity  to  all  con- 
cerned.) In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view Mr.  Border  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  hearty  support  apple 
growers  and  shippers  in  all  sections 
were  giving  to  his  work.  He  attributes 
this  largely  to  the  fact  that  his  com- 
mittee went  at  its  work  in  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  way,  spending  no  money 
where  it  did  not  see  that  direct,  tangible 
results  could  be  obtained,  and  avoiding 
the  dangers  that  come  from  spasmodic, 
haphazard  advertising  methods.  Know- 
ing that  to  get  the  maximum  results 
advertising  must  be  done  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  one  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems that  faced  this  committee  was  to 
formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  expense 
of  the  advertising  could  be  equitably 
distributed  among  all  who  would  profit 
from  the  advertising,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  cost  would  not  be 
burdensome  to  any  one  firm.  This  was 
indeed  a  task,  for  it  is  apparent  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  matter  that  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  advertising  cam- 
paign would  be  more  than  any  one  firm 
or  even  a  single  group  of  firms  could 
stand. 

The  stamp  plan,  however,  devised  by 
the  committee  after  much  careful  con- 
sideration, avoids  this  difficulty  and 
provides  the  necessary  funds  in  a  way 
that  will  be  scarcely  felt  by  any  grower 
or  shipper  and  yet  brings  him,  through 
increased  sales,  profits  that  will  be  dis- 
tinctly worth  while.  (As  previously 
explained  in  this  journal,  this  plan  pro- 
vides that  a  two-cent  stamp  be  placed 
on  every  barrel  shipped  and  a  one-cent 
stamp  on  every  box  shipped,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a 
trust  company  and  devoted  entirely  to 
advertising.  Preparatory  to  asking  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  by  his  association, 
Mr.  Border  has  discussed  it  with  promi- 
ent  shippers  and  growers  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  their  opinions  have  been  in- 
variably favorable.  Mr.  W.  F.  Gwin, 
general  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  endorsers 
and  promises  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  his  exchange  in  this  work.  Among 
the  many  recent  endorsements  received 
by  the  chairman  are  the  following: 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
have  the  stamped  packages  before  we  begin  to 
ship  again." — Mountain  Crest  Orchards,  Orr- 
tanna,  Pennsylvania. 

"I  tlrink  tlie  stamp  idea  of  raising  funds  for 
tlie  advertising  campaign  is  a  mighty  good  one, 
and  if  it  can  be  worked  out  riglit,  as  I  believe 
it  can,  I  think  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose 
in  many  ways." — J.  H.  Hale,  of  the  J.  H.  Hale 
Company,  South  Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 

"I  hasten  to  assure  you  of  our  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  a  systematic  plan 
for  advertising  'The  Apple.'  We  are  willing 
to  open  the  subscription  for  stamps  or  any 
other  basis  the  committee  may  determine  upon 


Bees 
Help 
Fruit 


You  will  get  more  fruit, 
better  fruit,  with  bees  in 
your  orchard.  Write  for 
full  particulars  to 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 

Box  358        Medina,  Ohio 


KATERPILLAR  TYPE  NO  SLIP,  ONE 
MAN  FARM 


TRACTOR 

runs  on  distil- 
late kercsene  or 
gasoline. 
Lig  htest 
we  ight. 
pulls 
harder, 
less  parts 
thanother 
tractors. 

Two  sizes,  price  $1105.00  and  $1800.00  More  you 
should  know.      "PAY  poR  ITSELF  TRACTOR" 

Write  fob  Oieoulah  K4 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San   Jose  is 
"Scalecide."  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Will  keep  your  trees 
cleanand  healthy  and  make  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Heuer 
thari  lime  sulplmr.   hasy  to  handle.      Will  not  cloff 
orcorrode  tlie  pump  or  injure  the  s'iin.  "Scalecide" 
has  no  substitute.    OUR  SERVICE  DEPART- 
MENT furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 
Write  today  to  Departineut  '*D' '  for  new  book 
— "Pratt's  Hind  Ronk  for  Fruit  Growers" 
and  "Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.    Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT   CO.,  50  Chorch   Street,  New  York  Citj 

50-gallon  barrel  delivered  to  any  railroad 
station  In  the  United  States,  $30 


Rubber  Stamps 

AND 

Marking  Supplies 

l'"OR 

Fruit  Growers  and 
Warehousemen 

The  Quick  Print 

PRINTERS 

M'f'g's  of  Rubber  Stamps 
Seals,  Ktc. 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  FRUITMEN'S  LIST 
OF  MARKING  SUPPLIES 


Orchardist 
Supply  House 


Franz  Hardware  Co. 

Hood  Kiver,  Oregon 
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as  soon  as  you  are  ready." — Crutchfield  & 
Woolfolk,  Piltsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

"Will  use  our  inlluence  to  have  every  pack- 
age of  apples  stamped." — Steinhardt  &  Kellcy, 
new  York. 

"The  idea  of  a  stamp  to  be  placed  on  every 
package  of  apples  shipped  is  the  right  way  to 
raise  the  money." — W.  K.  Newell,  President 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Gaston,  Oregon. 

"This  strikes  me  as  a  splendid  idea  and  I 
for  one  will  be  glad  to  assist  as  much  as 
possible." — Abram  A.  Post,  Wayside  Farms, 
Stanley,  New  York. 

Among  the  many  other  concerns  that 
have  pledged  Chairman  Border  their 
hearty  support  along  whatever  lines  his 
committee  advises,  including  the  stamp 
plan,  are  F.  Mertens  Sons  of  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  apples  in  the  entire  country, 
who  soon  expect  to  have  ready  for  the 
market  a  tremendous  crop  which  will 
be  extensively  advertised;  C.  M.  H. 
Wagner  &  Sons,  large  marketing  agents 
and  jobbers  of  Chicago;  Quincy  Market 
Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  S.  H.  Stanger  &  Sons,  Glass- 
boro,  New  Jersey. 

Many  requests  have  been  received 
from  growers  and  shippers  for  the 
"Housekeepers'  Apple  Book,"  to  be 
is.sued  by  the  committee  for  distribu- 
tion to  consumers.  The  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
states  that  it  intends  to  distribute 
recipe  books  freely  in  selected  terri- 
tory. S.  H.  Stanger  &  Sons  of  Glass- 
boro.  New  Jersey,  say  that  they  will 
place  one  in  every  home  of  their  town. 
Mr.  Abram  A.  Post  of  Stanley,  New 
Yoi^k,  is  planning  to  send  out  one  in 
each  of  his  packages  next  fall.  This 
interest  extends  throughout  the  entire 
trade.  Once  this  booklet  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  housewife  her  use  of 
apples  will  be  doubled  or  trebled,  for, 
introductory  to  the  recipes  and  across 
the  top  of  every  page,  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  apples  are 
preached  in  words  that  compel  re- 
sponse. Here  is  a  sample  of  the  profit- 
able doctrine  the  booklet  preaches: 

"In  buying  apples  don't  overlook  the  econ- 
omy of  purchasing  them  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Yau  pay  more  when  you  buy  them  by 
the  quart  or  quarter-jieck.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
make  you  a  special  price  on  a  peck,  bushel, 
box  or  barrel.  They'll  keep  as  long  as  you  re- 
quire them  and  the  saving  will  be  substantial." 

Large  business  for  the  retailer,  bet- 
ter prices  for  the  consumer  and  un- 
precedented prosperity  for  every  apple 
producer.  Chairman  Border  believes 
that  proper  advertising  will  accomplish 
each  of  these  results.  Judging  by  the 
work  accomplished  with  small  means 
and  little  time,  thoughtful  apple  pro- 
ducers must  concur  in  his  belief. — Con- 
tributed. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  look  forward  every  month  to  receiving 
a  copy  of  "Better  Fruit,"  as  the  various  items 
are  always  of  great  interest.  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  high-class  paper  which 
you  are  publishing  and  we  insure  you  that 
from  the  advertising  standpoint  we  have  found 
"Better  Fruit"  to  be  one  of  the  best  papers 
which  we  advertised  in.  Wishing  you  con- 
tinued success,  we  are  faithfully  yours,  Sani- 
tary Closet  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  in 
his  opinion  your  exposition  of  the  condition 
in  the  apple  industry  and  market  is  probably 
the  clearest  that  has  been  written.  We  are 
very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  taking  steps  to 
secure  a  very  wide  distribution  of  this  issue. 
Yours  truly,  Wenatchee  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 
Association. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

  When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on  the 

'SkSs*    farm  waterproofed  to  stay — cover  them  with 
this  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  roofing,  applied  with  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Larj^est  producers  of  asphalt,  and  lars^est 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing^  in  the  w  orld. 


STANDARD  l_l  M  E-SU  l-PH  U  R  HYDROMETER,  PRICE  $1.00  BY  MAIL 
Apply  for  Agency  CARBONDALe  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CARBONDALE.  PA. 


Complete  with  Test 
Jar  and  Instructions. 


Forkiier  Orchard 

Cultivator 

t^^l  'T^HE  Forkner  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  for  orchardB, 

'    X  -         X  vineyards  and  general  farm  use  is  a  world-beater. 

-:~'.,y'-^         Wonderfully  light  of  draft— weight  carried  on 
V      ,  -      wheels,  not  on  horses'  necks.    Has  great  working  ca- 
J ,,  paeity— 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with  one  team— and  every 
.  -  .;  <?:■.->■  inch  of  soil  \acultivated  thoroughly— lifted  and  turned 
r  in  a  long,  wavy  level.   Strong,  well-made,  durable, 

^  ^  ^  easy  to  operate.    Four  independent  sections  under 

perfect  control  of  driver— and  depth  of  each  easily  regulated. 

rks  Right  Up  to  Your  Trees 

Hanjrs  low  and  has  wide  extension,  cultivating  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.   Saves  you  time  and  trouble.   Special  forms  for 
different  uses  and  kinds  of  soil.   Write  today  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
Send  for  This  Free  Book— "Modern  Orchard 
Tillage" — written  by  a  highly  successful 
orchardist,  contains  particular  infor- 
mation that  may  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you.    Sent  free  for  the 
asking. 


Light  Draft  Harrow  Co, 

901  E.  Nevada  Street  Marslialltown,  Iowa 


Secure  This  Big  Special 
Combination  Fruit  Offer 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  this 
big  $3  value  at  half  price.  Think  of  it 
— these  celebrated  fruit  publications 
only  $1.50.  This  Is  the  biggest  bargain 
ever.  You  can't  duplicate  it  for  value 
anywhere.  Everybody  knows  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer,  Better  Fruit 
and  The  Fruit-Growers  Gulde-Book — 
they  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 

Better  Fruit  (One  Year)   $1.00 

Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer  (1  Yr.).  1.00 
Fruit-Growers  Guide- Book   1.00 

A  BIG  $3.00  VALUE  ONLY  $1.50 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  either  of  these  maga- 
zines, you  admit  they  are  responsible  for  your  suc- 
cess in  growing  fruit  scientifically,  more  than  all 
other  fmit  publications  you  read.  All  Three,  only 
$1.50 — with  the  provision  you  send  us  names  of 
tliree  persc.i^  interestt-d  in  fruit  growing,  farming, 
etc.  Send  $1.50  Tortay.  Tell  your  friends  about 
this  liberal  offer — Gel  them  to  subscribe  also. 

Better  Fruit,  Hood  River,  Ore. 
This  Coupon  Saves  You  HALF  the  Cost 


Better  Fruit, 

Hood  River,  Oregon: 

Please  find  enclosed  $1..50,  for  which  send 
me  your  Big  Special  Combination  Fruit  Offer. 


Name  

R.F.D.  or  Box  

Town   State.. 
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Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations 


We  publish  free  in  this  column  the  name 
of  any  fruit  growers'  organization.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  furnish  particulars  for  pub- 
lication. 

Oregon 

Albany  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Albany. 

Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ashland. 

Benton  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Corvallis. 

Brownsville  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Brownsville. 

Butte  Falls  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Freewater. 

Coos  Bay  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Marshfield. 

Coquille  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myrtle  Point. 

Cove  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Cove. 

Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dallas. 

Douglas  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Koseburg. 

Dufur  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dufur. 

Dundee  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dundee. 

Dundee  Co-operative  Fruit  Growers  and  Packers,  Dundee. 

Estacada  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Estacada. 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene. 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River. 

Hyland  Fruit  Growers  of  Yamhill  County,  Sheridan. 

Imbler  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Imbler. 

La  Grande  Fruit  Association,  La  Grande. 

Lincoln  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Toledo. 

McMinnville  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  McMinnvlUe. 

Milton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Milton. 

Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Mosier. 

Mount  Hood  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Sandy. 

Newburg  Apple  Growers'  Association,  Newburg. 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  418  Spalding  Bldg..  Portland 

Northeast  Gaston  Farmers'  Association,  Forest  Grove. 

Oregon  City  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Oregon  City. 

Riddle  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Riddle. 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford. 

Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem. 

Santlara  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Lebanon. 
Siuslaw  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Florence. 
Springbrook  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Springbrook. 
Stanfteld  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Stanfleld. 
Sutherlin  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Sutherlin. 
The  Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  The  Dalles. 
Ump:iua  Vallev  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Roseburg. 
Washington  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hillsboro. 
Willamette  Valley  Prune  Association.  Salem. 
Yankton  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Yankton. 


Washington 


j^pple  Growers'  Union  of  White  Salmon,  Underwood. 

Bay  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Tacoma. 

Brewster  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Brewster. 

Buckley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Buckley. 

Cashmere  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Cashmere. 

Clarkston  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Clarkston. 

Cowlitz  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Kelso. 

Di-yden  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dryden. 

Elma  Fniit  and  Produce  Association,  Elraa. 

Felida  Prune  Growers'  Association. 'Vancouver. 

Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Garfield. 

Goldendale  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Goldendale. 

Grandview  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grandview. 

Granger  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Granger. 

Kalama  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kalama. 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Keunewick. 

Kiona  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiona. 

Lake  Chelan  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chelan. 

Lewis  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia. 

Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Woodland. 

Mason  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton. 

Mount  Vernon  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Mount  Vernor.. 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  510  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Building,  Spokane. 
Peshastin  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Peshastin. 
Pullman  Fruit  Growers"  Association.  Pullman. 
Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Puyallup. 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


Spokane  County  Horticultural  Society.  Spokane. 
Sf)okane  District  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Spokane. 
Spokane  Inland  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Keisling. 
Spokane  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Co.,  Otis  Orchards. 
Spokane  Valley  Growers'  Union.  Spokane. 
Southwest  Washington  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Chehalis. 
Stevens  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myers  Falls. 
Tlie  Green  Bluff's  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mead. 
The  Ridgefield  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rldgefield. 
The  Touchet  Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Union,  Dayton. 
Thurston  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Tumwater. 
A'ashon  Fruit  Union,  Vashon. 

Walla  Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union,  Walla  Walla. 
Wenatchee  District  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Wenatcliee. 
Wenatchee  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Wenatchee. 
White  River  Valley  Fruit  and  Berry  Growers'  Assn.,  Kent. 
Wnte  Salmon  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  White  Salmon. 
Y'akima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  North  Yakima. 
Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Assn..  Granger. 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  North  Yakima. 
Zillah  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Toppenish. 

Idaho 

Boise  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Boise. 

Caldwell  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Caldwell. 

Council  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Council. 

Emmett  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Emmett. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Moscow. 

Lewiston  Orchards  Assembly,  L^wiston. 

Lewiston  Orchards  Association.  Lewiston. 

Nampa  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Nampa. 

New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  New  Plymouth. 

Parma-Roswell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Parma. 

Payette  Valley  Apple  Growers'  Union.  Payette. 

Twin  Falls  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Twin  Palls. 

Weiser  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers"  Association,  Weiser. 

Welser  River  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Weiser. 

Colorado 

Boulder  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder. 
Capital  Hill  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford. 
Crawford  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Crawford. 
Delta  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Delta. 
Denver  ii'ruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  Denver. 
Fair  Mount  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Swink. 
Fowler  Melon  Growers'  Association.  Fowler. 
Fremont  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Canon  City. 
Granada  Melon  Growers'  Association.  Granada. 
Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clifton,  Pal- 
isade. Grand  Junction. 
Kouns  Party  Cantaloupe  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford. 
Lamar  Melon  Growers'  Association.  Lamar. 
Longmont  Produce  Exchange,  Longmont. 
Loveland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Loveland. 
Manzanola  Fruit  Association.  Manzanola. 
]\ranzanola  Orchard  Association,  Manzanola. 
Montrose  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Montrose. 
Newdale  I\Ielon  Growers'  Association.  Swink. 
Palisade  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Palisade. 
Paonia  Fruit  Exchange,  Paonia. 

Pent  County  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las  Animas. 

Produce  Association,  Debeque. 

Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Rifle. 

Roaring  Fork  Potato  Growers'  Association.  Carbondale. 

Rocky  Ford  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford. 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Assn.,  Durango, 

The  Producers'  Association.  Debeque. 

Western  Slope  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Palisade. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hamilton. 
Missoula  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Missoula. 
Woodside  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Woodslde. 

Utah 

Bear  River  A^'alley  Fruit  Growers'  Assn..  Bear  River  City. 
Brigham  City  Fniit  Growers'  Association,  Brlgham  City. 
Cache  Valley  Fiiiit  Growers'  Association.  Wellsville. 
Centerville  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centervllle. 
Excelsior  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Clearfield  (post- 
office  Layton  R.  F.  D.). 
Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Assn.,  Centervllle. 
Green  River  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Green  River. 
Ogden  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Ogden. 
SpringviUe  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Springville. 
Utah  County  Fruit  and  Produce  Association.  Provo. 
Willard  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Willard. 

California 

California  Farmers'  Union,  Fresno. 
California  Fruit  Exchange.  Sacramento. 
Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Company.  Fresno. 
Lincoln  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Lincoln. 
Lodi  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Lodi. 
Loomls  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Loomis. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Newcastle. 
Penryn  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Penryn. 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 
Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 
Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union,  Modesto. 

The   Supply   Company   of  the  California   Fruit  Growers' 

Association,  Los  Angeles. 
Turlock  Iruit  Growers'  Association,  Turlock. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Vacaville. 
Winters  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Winters. 

New  Mexico 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Farmington. 

British  Columbia 

Armstrong  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Armstrong. 

Boswell-Kootenay  Lake  Union,  Boswell. 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Victoria. 

Creston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange.  Creston. 

Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Forks. 

Hammond  Fruit  Association,  Ltd.,  Hammond. 

Hatzic  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hatzic. 

Kaslo  Horticultural  Association,  Kaslo. 

Kelowna  Farmers'  Exchange,  Ltd.,  Kelowna. 

Kootenay  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Ltd..  Nelson. 

Mission  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission. 

Okanogan  Fruit  Union.  Ltd.,  Vernon. 

Queens  Bay  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Queens  Bay. 

Salmon  Arm  Farmers'  Exchange.  Salmon  Arm. 

Summerland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summerland. 

Victoria  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Victoria. 

Western  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission. 


HANFORD 

NURSERIES 

Clarkston,  Washington 

Buying  Nursery  Stock 
is  like  buying  anything 
else— YOU  PAT  FOE 
WHAT  YOU  GET. 

HANFORD  TREES 

HAVE  STOOD 

The  Test  for  20  Years 
Buy  Them 

Announcement: 

By  an  arrangement  with 
the  Vineland  Nurseries  Co. 
we  are  pleased  to  announce 
we  can  furnish  a  limited 
number  of  the 

RED  GliAVENSTEIN 

No  apple  in  years  has  at- 
tracted as  much  favorable 
attention  and  comment. 
In  a  letter  dated  August 
19,  1912, 

Prof.  W.  S.  Thornbur  says: 

"I  believe  that  it  is  bound  to 
become  one  of  the  very  Popular, 
valuable  apples  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest." 

Our  Prices  Are  Eight 
Our  Stock  is  Eight 
Write  for  Catalog 

HANfORD  NURSERIES 

Drawer  4       Clarkston,  Washington 
AGENTS  WANTED 


Make 
the  Farm 
Pay 


Prof  Brooks 


Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Horliculture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Cul- 
ture, Farm  Accounting  and  Veterinary 
Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig 
of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Bexell  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  other 
eminent  teachers. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges. 

250-page  catalog  free.    Please  address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  201,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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"Save-Time" 


Folding 
Berry  Box 


As  It  FastensiDown 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or 
write  our  Agents 
or  Us 
and  do  it  early 


As  It  Comes  Flat 


Made  from  Pacific 
Coast  Spruce 

Don't  Staple,     Save  Tour  Time 
When  You  ISTeed  It. 

Pickers  Will  Set  Up  This  Box. 
It  Is  So  Easy. 

Packed  Three  Bundles  to  A 
Thousand. 

Easily  Made  Up. 

No  Breakage  or  Waste. 

Solid  One-Piece  Bottom. 

Very  Eigid. 

No  Staples  in  Contact  withContents. 
Eemains  in  Perfect  Position. 


,   As  It  Opens 


C.  S.  GILCHRIST,  President 


MANUFACTURED  BY 
H.  W.  McPHAIL,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas. 


As  You  Fill  It 


0.  C.  FENLASON,  Sec.  and  Mgr. 


Pacific  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Raymond,  Washington 


DISTRIBUTORS  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  TERRITORY 

CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 

Portland,    Salem,    Woodburn,    Oswego,   McMinnville,    Independence,  Newberg 


AGENTS  SPOKANE  TERRITORY 


WASHINGTON  MILL  COMPANY,  Spokane,  Washington 
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THE  WORLD  OUR  ORCHARD 


Steinbardt  $  Kelly 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


0  SHORT-CUT  the  process  of  distribution  is  tlie 
constant  effort  of  every  Producer  and  Grower.  To 
the  Grower,  "Cutting  Out  tlie  Middleman"  suggests 


reduction  of  selling  cost.  To  the  Consumer  it  means  the 
reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  Producer  must, 
however,  remember  that  as  long  as  he  produces  a  surplus 
of  any  thing  he  must  have  someone  to  market  and  dis- 
tribute that  surplus  and  to  put  it  in  circulation  where  and 
when  it  is  wanted. 

The  Messrs.  Steiiihardt  &  Kelly  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  done  more  toward  eliminating  the  high 
cost  of  distribution  than  any  other  concern  in  their  line 
of  endeavor,  entirely  due  to  their  scientific  and  economical 
system  of  marketing,  made  partly  possible  through  the 
enormous  tonnage  handled  by  them. 


Most  important  factors  and  largest  operators  in 
high  class  fruits  in  the  world 


Purveyors  to  the  most  particular  consuming 
clientele  on  both  hemispheres 


Direct  connections  in  all  leading  markets  and  producing  sections 


THE  WORLD    OUR  MARKET 
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0  General  Index  to  Volumes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  ^ 

This  index  is  doii])le.    Eaih  article  is  indexed  alphabetically,  with  the  author's  name  following,  '  ^^^O,^ 


index  is  doii])le.    Each  article  is  indexed  alphabetically,  with  the  author's  name  following 
and  also  by  the  author's  name,  with  the  name  of  the  article  following. 

Vol.  I  — July,  1906,  to  June,  1907 


Note:  No  reference  is  made  to  the  number  of  the  volume,  as  each  volume  is  indexed  separately.  The  first  number  refers  to  the  number  of 
I  ho  magazine  in  this  volume  and  the  second  number  to  the  page  on  which  the  article  is  fovind. 
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Snohomish  Horticultural  Society  2-14 

Unions  and  Horticultvual  Societies,  List  of  Fruitgrowers' 

1-17,  3-23,  4-22,  5-23,  (>-19,  7-21,  9-16 

Washington  State  Fruit  Federation  11-8 

.Association  Managers,  Fruit.    E.  H.  Shepard  2-9 

Association  for  Fruitgorwers,  Necessity  and  Benefits  of.     E.  H. 

Sheijard   7-15 

Associations,  Importance  of  Fruitgrowers'.    W.  H.  Paulhamus  1-3 

Associations,  How  to  Form  Fruitgrowers'  9-3 

liall.  Prof.  E.  D.,  on  the  Codling  Moth  2-5 

I'.etter  F>uit,  The  Land  of.    E.  L.  Smith  7-11 

P.iil,  Perkins  Fruit  9-17 

llirds.  To  Protect  Fruit  From  Destructive   2-17 

Dlackberry  Culture,  New  Raspberrj'  and  2-15 

lilackberry.  Home  of  the  Red  Raspberry  and  the  2-7 

iiorer.  The  Crown  11-8 

i)OX  Press  for  Nailing  Apple  Boxes,  A  Thoroughly  Practical  6-16 

Buyers  Look  for  Fancy  Fruit,  Where  1-6 

Campbell  System  of  Dry  Farming  7-8 

Canada  and  the  English  Fruit  Market  2-14 

Canners  of  This  Northwest,  News  From  12-24 

(.anneries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — New  Plants,  Among  the  Various 

Fruit   11-19 

Cards  for  Strawberry  Pickers,  Record  11-17 

Cherries   1-10 

Cherries  Ever  Made,  The  Finest  Display  of  2-3 

Cherry  Culture  in  Hood  River,  Oregon  12-10 

Cider,  Profit  in  the  Manufacture  of  6-7 

Clean  Fruit  Trees,  How  to  7-13 

Codling  Moth  and  Apple  Scab,  Control  of  the.    C.  L.  Marlatt  and 

W.  A.  Orion   10-3 

Codling  Moth,  Effect  of  Spraying  on  the.    E.  H.  Shepard  10-9 

Codling  Moth  in  Colorado,  Spraying  for  the.    A.  L.  Roberts  11-9 

Codling  Moth,  Methods  of  Combating  the.    B.  F.  Hunt  1-6 

Codling  Moth,  Prof.  E.  D.  Ball  on  the  2-5 

Color  in  Apples,  High  2-16 

Colorado  Fruitgrowers  Endorse  Arsenate  of  Lead  1-9 

Colorado,  The  Western  Slope  of  the  State  of.    J.  F.  Moore  12-5 

Comment  on  "Belter  Fruit,"  Press  3-22 

Co-operation  of  Managers  is  a  Necessity  2-15 

Congress,  Grand  and  Complete  Display  of  Fruit  at  the  International 

Irrigation   4-3 

Cordley,  Prof.  A.  B.,  Apple  Tree  Anthracnose  5-3 

Cordley,  Prof.  A.  B.,  The  Destructive  San  Jose  Scale  6-3 

Crate,  Stokely's  Cylindrical  Fruit  11-25 

Crown  Borer,  The  11-8 

Cultivation  of  the  Blackcap  Raspberry.    J.  A.  Holt  12-18 

Cultivation,  Prof.  Hedrick  on  Orchard  2-9 

Cylindrical  Fruit  Crate,  Stokely's  11-25 

Diseases,  Fungicides  for  Preventing  Fruit.    M.  B.  Waite  10-12,  11-15 

Dosch,  Col.  H.    Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon  4-12 

Dry  Farming,  Campbell  System  of  7-8 

Dust  Spray,  My  Experience  in  the  Use  of.    E.  L.  Stewart  11-5 

Editorials 

1-22,  2-20,  3-24,  4-24,  5-24,  6-24,  7-24,  8-20,  9-22,  10-26,  11-26,  12-26 
Exhibitions : 

Fair  at  White  Salmon,  The  First  Fruit  5-9 

Fair,  Observations  on  the  Hood  River  Fruit  5-6 

Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

Fancy  Fruit,  Where  Buyers  Look  for  1-6 

Farmer  as  a  Salesman,  The  2-13 

Federations — See  Associations. 

Foy,  E.  M.    A  Brief  Descrintion  of  Wcnatchee  Valley  1-16 

Fruit  as  a  Preserver  of  Life,  Use  of  12-31 

Fruit  Line,  New  Wrinkle  in  the  7-14 

Fruitman's  Creed,  The.    (Poem.)    W.  H.  Walton  12-10 

Fruit  Trees,  How  to  Clean  7-13 

Fungicides  for  Preventing  Fruit  Diseases.    M.  B.  Waite  10-12,  11-15 

Gossip  of  Fruit  Among  Growers,  Interesting  12-14 

Grading  List  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Col.)  F'ruitgrow  ers'  Association.  .9-20 

Grape  Growing  a  Factor  in  Horticulture.    W.  K.  Newell.  6-12 

Grape  in  Oregon,  The.    W.  K.  Newell  3-16 

Grapes,  Big  Money  in.    D.  E.  Loveridge  12-17 

Grapes  Fresh  for  All  Winter,  How  to  Keep  4-16 

Handly,  J.    The  Great  Apple  Industry  6-10 

Handly,  J.    The  National  Apple  Day  4-10 

Handling  the  Apple  Crop  in  New  England.    E.  C.  Miller  2-10 

Hedrick  on  Orchard  Cultivation  2-9 

Hints  From  Eastern  Trade  6-11 

Hints  to  Shippers  and  Receivers  of  Fruits  and  Produce  8-16,  9-18 

Holt,  J.  A.    Cultivation  of  the  Blackcap  Raspberry  12-18 

Hood  River  Fruit  Fair,  Observations  on  the  5-6 

Hood  River  Methods  for  Better  Prices.    E.  H.  Shepard  4-4 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  Cherry  Culture  in  12-10 

Hood,  W.  T.     Growing  Better  Nursery  Stock  and  Pruning  Apple, 

Peach  and  Other  Stock   3-15 

.-^"Horticultural  Societies — See  Associations. 

Horticultural  Societies  and  Their  Work  12-20 

Horticulture,  Grape  Growing  a  Factor  in.    W.  K.  Newell  6-12 

Hunt,  B.  F.    Methods  of  Combating  the  Codling  Moth  1-6 

Independence  Is  Orchardists'  Lot,  True  6-14 


Infected  Trees  Must  Go,  Inspectors  Say  11-13 

Insecticides  to  Prevent  Wormy  Apples,  Use  of.    A.  L.  Melander  10-7 

Inspectors  Hold  a  Meeting,  County  Fruit  2-14 

Inspectors  Say  Infected  Trees  Must  Go  11-13 

Iowa  Experiiiient   Station,  Important  Fruit   Storage  Experiments 

Inaugurated  at   4-15 

Irrigation  Congress,  Grand  and  Complete  Display  of  Fruit  at  the 

International  4-3 

Irrigation,  Fourteenth  Congress  of  2-l.'!i 

Irrigation  of  Small  Fruits  1-13 

Irrigon,  About  10-23 

Judson,  L.  B.    Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  the  Apple  3-3 

Labeling,  Canadians  Are  After  Fraudulent  12-28 

Land  of  Better  Fruit,  The.    E.  L.  Smith  7-11 

Law,  A  Proposed  Oregon  Fruit  8-13 

Law  Regulating  Sale  of  Fruit,  Washington  12-7 

Laws,  Canadian  Fruit  1-11 

Laws,  Proposed  International  Fruit  12-8 

Learning  From  tlie  Experiences  of  Others  5-10 

Letters,  Extracts  From  3-21 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Walnut  Growing,  A  New  Oregon  Industry  8-3 

Littooy,  J.  F.,  of  Snohomish  County,  Washington....  4-9 

Livestock,  Protect   11-20 

Loveridge,  D.  E.    Big  Money  in  Grapes  12-17 

Marlatt,  C.  L.  and  V\'.  A.  Orton.    Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  and 

Apple  Scab   10-3 

Mason,  A.  1.    Proper  Methods  for  Setting  Apple  Trees  12-22 

Mason,  A.  I.    The  Apple — From  Nursery  to  Packing  Table  3-9 

Market,  Canada  and  the  English  Fruit  2-14 

Marketing,  Keep  Posted  on  1-15 

Marketing  of  the  Strawberry  Crop,  The  1-7 

Marketing  the  Apple,  Picking,  Packing  and.    L.  B.  Judson  3-3 

Marketing  the  Peach,  Picking,  Packing  and.    R.  A.  H.  Weber  1-5 

Melander,  A.  L.    Use  of  Insecticides  to  Prevent  Wormy  Apples  10-7 

Methods  for  Better  Prices,  Hood  River.    E.  H.  Shepard  4-4 

Methods  for  Setting  Apple  Trees,  Proper.    A.  I.  Mason  12-22 

Miner,  The  Apple  Leaf — A  New  Apple  Pest  ....6-8 

Money  in  Fruit,  Big  9-25 

Moore,  J.  F.    The  Western  Slope  of  the  State  of  Colorado  12-5 

Mosier  Valley   10-28 

New  England,  Handling  the  Apple  Crop  in.    E.  C.  Miller  2-10 

Newell,  W.  K.    Grape  Growing  a  Factor  in  Horticulture  6-12 

Newell,  W.  K.    The  Grape  in  Oregon  3-16 

Northwest,  Increased  Orchard  Acreage  in  11-12 

Notes  on  Rusincss  End  of  Fruit  Growing  11-22 

Nursery  Stock  and  Pruning  Apple,  Peach  and  Other  Stock,  Growing 

Better.    W.  T.  Hood  3-15 

Nursery  Stock  Varies  in  Quotations,  Why  6-15 

Orchard,  The  Small  4-8 

Oregon  Fruit  Law,  A  Proposed  8-13 

Origin  of  Oregon  Apples  5-12 

Orton,  W.  A.  and  C.  L.  Marlatt.    Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  and 

Apple  Scab  10-3 

Outlook  for  Nineteen  Seven   11-28 

Packing  and  Marketing  the  Apple,  Picking.    L.  B.  Judson  3-3 

Packing  and  Marketing  the  Peach,  Picking.    R.  A.  H.  Weber  1-5 

Packing,  Complaint  of  Our  Apple  2-15 

Paddock,  W.    Practical  Essay  on  Pruning  Fruit  Trees  7-3 

Paulhamus,  W.  H.    Importance  of  Fruitgrowers'  Associations  1-3 

Peach  Growing  in  Utah  12-16 

Peach,  New  Kind  of  a  12-28 

Peach,  Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  the.    R.  A.  H.  SVeber  1-5 

Pears,  The  Profitableness  of  Growing  2-18 

Pecan  Grove  as  an  Investment,  A  Commercial.    S.  W.  Peck  4-7 

Peck,  S.  W.    A  Commercial  Pecan  Grove  as  an  Investment  4-7 

Perkins  Fruit  Bill  9-17 

Pest,  A  New  Apple — The  Apple  Leaf  Miner  6-8 

Pest,  Albany  Orchardists  Puzzled  by  New  12-29 

Peterson,  P.  G.    Opinions  on  the  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  12-11 

Pickers,  Record  Cards  for  Straw  beri-y  11-17 

Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  the  Apple.    L.  B.  Judson  3-3 

Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  the  Peach.    R.  A.  H.  Weber  1-5 

Pitting  of  Prunes  Is  of  Uncertain  Value  12-29 

Press  for  Nailing  Apple  Roxcs.  A  Thoroughly  Practical  Box  6-16 

Produce,  Hints  to  Shippers  and  Receivers  of  Fruits  and  8-16,  9-18 

Profits  in  Nineteen  Six,  Fruit  11-28 

Protectors,  Yucca  Palm  Fruit  Tree  1-14 

Prunes,  Facts  About  12-13 

Prunes  Is  of  Uncertain  Value,  Pitting  of  12-29 

Pruning  Apple,  Peach  and  Other  Stock,  Growing  Better  Nurserv 

Stock  and.    W.  T.  Hood  .  .3-15 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees,  Practical  Essay  on.    W.  Paddock  7-.3 

Puyallup  Valley  Fruit  District,  The  2-15 

Raspberry,  A  New  6-22 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Culture,  New  2-15 

Raspberry,  Cultivation  of  the  Blackcap.    J.  A.  Holt  12-18 

Reasons  Why  Fruit  Does  Not  Set,  Some  7-7 

Receivers  of  Fruits  and  Produce,  Hints  to  Shippers  and  8-16,  9-18 

Record  Cards  for  Strawberry  Pickers  11-17 

Red  Raspberry  and  the  Blackherry,  Home  of  the  2-7 

Roberts,  A.  L.    Spraying  for  the  Codling  Moth  in  Colorado  11-9 

Rose  Culture  at  the  Sibson  Nurseries  2-18 

Roses — Some  Practical  Advice.    W.  S.  Sibson  4-11 

Sale  of  F'ruit,  Washington  Law  Regulating  12-7 

Salesman,  The  Farmer  as  a  2-13 

San  Jose  Scale,  The  Destructive.    A.  R.  Corley  6-3 

Scab,  Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  and  Apple.    C.  L.  Marlatt  and 

W.  A.  Orton  10-3 

Seedless  Apple,  Opinions  on  the  Spencer.    P.  G.  Peterson  12-11 

Set,  Some  Reasons  Why  Fruit  Does  Not  7-7 

Setting  Apnle  Trees,  Proper  Methods  for.    A.  I.  Mason  12-22 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Effect  of  Spraying  on  the  Codling  Moth  10-9 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Fruit  Association  Managers  2-9 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Hood  River  Methods  for  Better  Prices  4-4 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Necessity  and  Benefits  of  Associations  for  Fruit 

Growers   7-15 

Shepard's  Address,  Extracts  From  Mr  2-11 

Shippers  and  Receivers  of  Fruits  and  Produce,  Hints  to  8-16,  9-18 
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Sibson,  W.  S.    Roses;  Some  Practical  Advice  4-11 

Small  Fruits,  Irrigation  ot  1-13 

Smith,  E.  L.    The  Land  of  Better  Fruit  7-11 

Spencer  Seedless  Apple,  Opinions  on  the.    P.  G.  Peterson  12-11 

Spray,  My  Experience  in  the  Use  of  Dust.    E.  L.  Stewart  11-5 

J  Spraying  for  the  Codling  Moth  in  Colorado.    A.  L.  Roberts  11-9 

Snraying  on  the  Codling  Moth,  Effect  of.    E.  H.  Shepard  10-9 

Stewart,  E.  L.    My  Experience  in  the  Use  of  Dust  Spray  11-5 

Stokely's  Cylindrical  Fruit  Crate  11-25 

Storage  Experiments  Inaugurated  at  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Im- 
portant Fruit   4-15 

Strawberry  Crop.  The  Marketing  of  tlie  1-7 

Strawberry;  History,  Culture  and  Habits.    C.  D.  Thompson  12-12 

Strawberry  Pickers,  Record  Cards  for  11-17 

Thompson,  C.  D.    History,  Culture  and  Habits  of  the  Strawberry  12-12 

Trade,  Hints  From  Eastern  6-11 

Trade  in  Apples,  The  Export  5-13 


Union,  Mission  of  a  Fruitgrowers'  

Unions  Save  and  Make  Money  for  Members  

Unions — See  Associations. 

Waite,  M.  B.    Fungicides  for  Preventing  Fruit  Diseases  10-12,  1 

Walnut  Growing — A  New  Oregon  Industry.    C.  I.  Lewis  

Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon.    H.  Dosch  

Walton,  W.  H.    The  Fruitman's  Creed.     (Poem)  1 

Walton,  W.  H.    When  the  Apple  Trees  Is  Blooniin'.  (Poenn... 

Washington  Law  Regulating  Sale  of  Fruit  

Washington  State  Fruit  Federation,  The  

Weber,  R.  A.  H.    Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  the  Peach.  .  .  . 

Wenatchee  Valley,  A  Brief  Description  of.    E.  M.  Foy  

When  the  Apple  Trees  Is  Bloomin'.    W.  H.  Walton  

White  Salmon,  The  First  Fruit  Fair  at  

Willamette  Valley  Wronged  

Wood,  Apple  Orchard  of  Mr.  Fremont  

Wormy  Apples,  Use  of  Insecticides  to  Prevent.  A.  L.  Melander. 
Wrinkle  in  the  Fruit  Line,  New  
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Altitudes  and  Their  Relation  to  Fruit,  High.    L.  D.  Wiert  2-11 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Analyzed,  Grasselli  5-38 

Aspinwall,  A.  M.    The  Loganberry  and  Method  of  Propagation  12-13 

Asosciations : 

Goldendale,  Horticultural  Meeting  at  10-29 

Idaho  Horticultural  Association  Convenes.  10-28 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society,  Meeting  of  8-19 

Organization  of  Growers  and  the  Better  Packing  of  Fruit,  Fruit 

Buyers  Are  Urging  1-18 

Unions  and  Horticultural  Societies,  List  of  Fiuitgrowers  2-30,  8-26 

Washington  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  8-23 

Barzee,  L.    Douglas  County  and  Its  Many  Resources  5-22 

Beatty,  F.  E.    Pruning  and  Setting  the  Strawberry  Plant  12-21 

Berry  Box,  Advantages  of  Folding  Paper  10-28 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Irrigation  in  Noted  5-28 

Bitter  Rot,  How  to  Control  Apple  Blotch  and  11-18 

Blackberry  and  Red  Rasoberry  Cultivation.    W.  H.  Paulhamus  1-5 

Blight  bv  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  Believes  He  Has  Solved  Way 

to  Control  Pear  4-21 

Blotch  and  Bitter  Rot,  How  to  Control  Apple  11-18 

Bordeaux  Injury,  The  Cause  and  Control  of.    F.  H.  Hall  5-7 

Bradley,  C.  E.    Reference  of  Soils  to  Fruit  Requirements  1-9 

British  Columbia  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  a  Great  Success  5-25 

British  Columbia  Orchards,  Best  Apples  for.    M.  Smith  1-8 

Burbank,  The  New  Prolific  Plum,  Santa  Rosa,  Best  Yet  Pioduced 

bv  Luther   4-20 

Burke,  W.  H.    The  Maintaining  of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil  8-20 

Bu)  ke,  W.  H.    The  Strawberry  a  Legitimate  Money  Maker  12-19 

Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Among  the  4-25 
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Washington  Fruit   ,.  1-16 

Cannery  Notes  of  Several  Fruit  Sections  8-27 

Canning,  Co-operation  in  the  Business  of  10-31 

Carson,  A.  H.    Southern  Oregon  a  Grape-Growing  District  10-16 

Carson,  A.  H.    Starting  and  Managing  an  Oregon  Vineyard  10-7 

Cherries,  Tells  of  a  New  Way  to  Pollenize  5-12 

Cherry  Industry  of  the  Northwest.    C.  E.  Hoskins  7-15 

Cherry  Fair,  Salem  Entertains  the  State  2-17 

Cherry  Fair  to  Be  Held  at  Salem,  Oregon  12-27 

Cherry  Successfully,  Growing  the  Oregon.    .T.  R.  Shenard  3-17 

Club  for  Happiness,  Health  and  Wealth.    (Poem.)    G.  H.  A  2-27 

Codling  Moth  by  Spraying,  Latest  Method  for  the  Extermination  of 

the  Destructive.    L.  D.  Harris  5-30 

Codling  Moth,  Only  One  Spraying  Needed  for.    A.  L.  Melander  7-11 

Codling  Moth,  The  Origination  of  the.    G.  W.  Taylor  5-20 

Codling  Moth,  Some  Potent  Facts  About  the.    A.  L.  Melander  11-29 
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tional Irrigation  ....   2-16 

Convention  of  Northwest  Fruitgrowers  5-17,  7-7 

Convention  of  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen  Discusses  Matters  of  In- 
terest to  Trade  2-16 

Cook,  Marion.    The  Story  of  "Where  Flows  Hood  River"  7-13 

Co-operation  in  the  Business  of  Canning  10-31 

Coreiess  Pear,  A  Seedless  and  5-23 
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1-26,  2-26,  .3-26,  4-26,  5-26,  6-20,  7-26,  8-28,  9-28.  10-26,  11-28,  12-28 
Exhibitions : 

Fair,  Salem  Entertains  the  State  Cherry  2-17 

Oregon  Cherry  Fair  to  Be  Held  at  Salem  12-27 

Oregon  State  Fair  Will  Eclipse  All  Others  3-27 

Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

Federation — See  Associations. 

Fertilization,  A  Few  Interesting  Items  on  7-27 

Fertilizer,  Valuable   5-38 

Fertilizers  on  Prunes,  Experiments  With.    G.  Wright  8-26 

Fertilizing  the  Granevine,  A  Treatise  on  11-27 

Financial  Flurry,  A  Few  Observations  on  the.    E.  H.  Shepard  6-24 

France,  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Annies  to  2-18 

Freewater,  Oregon,  a  Coming  Fruit  District  7-10 

Fruit  Culture  in  the  Spokane  River  Valley  10-21 

Fruitgrowers,  Items  About  ".  7-22 

Fruitgrowers,  Personal  Paragraphs  of  5-27,  6-27,  7-20 

Fruit  in  Famous  Hood  River  Valley.  Grow  ing.    W.  H.  Walton  9-7 

Fruit  in  Lewiston-Clarkston  Country   5-39 


Fruit  Inspiration,  A  5-32 

Fruit  Matter  News  From  Here  and  There  10-26 

Fruit  Raising  in  the  Upper  Columbia  Valley.    D.  R.  McGinnis  2-5 

Fruit  Train  a  Phenomenal  Success,  The  First  11-23 

Goldendale,  Horticultural  Meeting  at  10-29 

Grading  Small  Fruit  12-20 

Grafting  Wax.  Formula  for  Making  Best  11-17 

Grape-Growing  District,  Southern  Oregon  a.    A.  H.  Carson  10-16 

Grape  in  California,  Proi>agation  of  the.    G.  C.  Roeding  10-17 

Grape  in  Inland  Empire,  Growing  of  the.    R.  Schleicher  10-13 

Grapevine,  A  Treatise  on  Fertilizing  the  11-27 

Grajjevlne,  Training  and  Pruning  of  the  10-29 

Grandpierre,  C.    Reasons  Young  Trees  Do  Not  Bear  Well  2-10 

Grow  Fruit  Best  Adapted  to  Your  District.    W.  H.  Paulhamus  12-15 

Grower,  Editor's  Suggestion  to  the  Apple  9-29 

Growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Among  Fruit  1-12,  6-19 

Hall,  F.  H.    The  Cause  and  Control  of  Bordeaux  Injury  5-7 

Hall,  .1.    The  Drying  of  the  Blaclvcap  Raspberry  12-13 

Harris,  L.  D.    Elimination  of  First  Spraying  for  Moth  11-25 

Harris,  L.  D.    Latest  Method  for  the  Extermination  of  the  Destruc- 
tive Codling  Moth  by  Spraying  5-30 

Hazelwood  Fruit  District  Near  Spokane  6-21 

Henderson,  L.  F.    Several  Interesting  Spraving  Experiments  11-13 

Hoge,  W.    Viticulture  in  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette  10-11 

Hood  River  City  and  Valley   7-23 

Hood  River  Valley,  Growing  Fruit  in  Famous.    W.  H.  Walton  9-7 

Horticultural  Line,  Fine  Showing  in  the  3-31 

Horticultural  Reminiscences,  A  Talk  on  7-20 

Horticultural  Societies,  Items  of  Interest  From  1-14 

Horticultural  Societies — See  Associations. 

Horticulturist's  Observation  of  Our  Fruits,  A.    C.  I.  Lewis  5-10 

Hoskins,  C.  E.    The  Cherry  Industry  of  the  Northw  est  7-15 

Hurst,  B.  F.    Another  View  of  Moth  and  Scale  Spraying  11-7 

Idaho  Horticultural  Association  Convenes  10-28 

Irrigation    Congress    to    Be    Held    at    Sacramento    in  September, 

Fifteenth  National   2-16 

Irrigation  in  Noted  Bitter  Root  Valley  5-28 

Irrigation  Is  Diong  for  the  Northwest,  What  7-19 

Irrigation  Projects,  Y'akima  Valley's  Great.    W.  E.  Zuppann  8-7 

Items  of  Interest   9-31,  10-29,  12-26 

.losephine  County,  Oregon,  as  a  Fruit  Producer  4-19 

Kay,  M.    Summer  or  Winter  Pruning  for  Apple  Trees'?  1-11 

Kennewick  Sales   5-19 

Klickitat  County,  The  Fruit  Resources  of  12-17 

Knapsack,  The  Lenox  4-36 

Knox,  H.  P.    Practical  Way  of  Top-Dressing  Stia wherries  12-16 

Law  Aided  by  the  Farmer,  Enforcement  of  7-28 

Law  Is  Strongly  Opposed,  New  Commission  3-24 

Lewis,  C.  I.    A  Horticulturist's  Observation  of  Our  Fruits  5-10 

Lewis,  C.  I.  and  W.  H.  Wicks.    Points  on  the  Management  of  an 

Orchard   6-7 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Country,  Fruit  in  5-39 

Lewiston-Clarkston  District,  A  Description  of  the  Famous  10-24 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  Believes  He  Has  Solved  Way  to  Control 

Pear  Rlight  by   4^21 

Littooy,  .J.  F.    Making  a  Commercial  Success  of  Small  Fruits  12-11 

Loganberry  and  Method  of  Propagation.    A.  M.  Aspinwall  12-13 

Management  of  an  Orchard,  Points  on  the.    C.  I.  Lewis  and  W.  H. 

Wricks   6-7 

Managing  an  Oregon  Vineyard,  Starting  and.    A.  H.  Carson  10-7 

Market  Your  Fruit,  Where  and  How  to  5-38,  7-21 

Marketing,  Storage  and  Transportation.    W.  A.  Taylor  3-19 

McGinnis.  D.  R.    Fruit  Raising  in  the  Upper  Columbia  Valley  2-5 

Medford  Entertains  the  Horticulturists  3-29 

Melander,  A.  L.    Only  One  Spraying  Needed  for  Codling  Moth  7-11 

Melander,  A.  L.    Some  Potent  Facts  About  the  Codling  Moth  11-29 

Melander,  A.  L..   Value  of  First  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  11-26 

Merrick,  F.  E.    Discussion  of  Dry  Soil  Culture  for  Orchard  6-18 

Method  for  the  Extermination  of  the  Destructive  Codling  Moth  by 

Spraying,  Latest.     L.  D.  Harris  5-30 

Milwaukee  in  .Tune,  Nurserymen  Meet  at  11-20 

Miracle,  Working  a  3-25 

Mosier,  Oregon,  Fruit  District,  Advantages  of  9-28 

Moth  and  Scale  Spraying,  Another  View  of.    B.  F.  Hurst  11-7 

Moth,  Elimination  of  First  Spraying  for.    L.  D.  Harris  11-25 

Mount  Hood  Railroad,  The  Route  of  9-20 

Newtown  Pippin,  Whv  Britishers  Like  the  2-24 

Northwest  Fruitgrowers  Are  Doing,  What  8-21,  10-20,  11-21,  12-23 

Northwest  Fruitgrowers,  Convention  of  5-17,  7-7 

Northwest  Reaping  Harvest  From  Fruit  4-32 

Northwest  Sections,  News  From  Different  7-24 

Northwest,  The  Cherry  Industry  of  the.    C.  E.  Hoskins  7-15 

Northwest,  What  Irrigation  Is  Doing  for  the  7-19 

Notes  About  Topics  of  Interest,  Timely  3-28 

Nurseries  Are  Doing,  What  Pacific  Coast  4-28 

Nursery  Firms  Are  Doing,  What  Pacific  Coast  4-12 

Nurseryman  to  the  Grower,  Relation  of  the  4-7 

Nurserymen  Meet  at  Milwaukee  in  Jime  11-29 

Oil  to  Destroy  San  Jose  Scale,  Use  of  8-23 

Orchard,  Caring  for  and  Cultivating  the.    C.  L.  Smith  9-27 

Orchard  Development  in  the  Yakima  Valley  8-11 

Orchard  in  America,  The  Oldest  Apple  4-23 

Orchard  Increase  in  the  Okanogan  Valley  3-16 

Orchard,  Points  on  the  Management  of  an.    C.  I.  Lewis  and  W.  H. 

Wicks   6-7 

Orchards,  Mammoth   3-25 
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Oi  dering  Fi'Uit  Trees,  Some  Good  Advice  on  4-27 

Oregon  a  Grape-Grow  ing  District,  Southern.    A.  H.  Carson  10-16 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  a  Success,  Winter  Short  Courses  at  8-29 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society,  Meeting  of  8-19 

Oregon,  Nature  Is  Bountiful  to  Southern.....  1-7 

Oregon's  Pioneer  Apple-Growing  District.    M.  L.  Van  Doran  .5-13 

Orenco  Is  Valuable  as  a  Dessert  Apple  .5-27 

Outlook  of  Northwest  Fruit  Crops,  Present  2-13 

Pack,  The  Diagonal   4-29 

Packed  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  How  Fruit  Is  8-r4 

Packers  in  Yakima  Valley,  Instructions  to  8-18 

Packing  and  Shipping  of  Apples  to  France  2-18 

Paonia — Its  Humble  Start  and  Development.    A.  L.  Craig  2-5 

Paulhamus,  W.  H.    Blackberry  and  Red  Raspberry  Cultivation  1-5 

Paulhamus,  W.  H.    Grow  Fruit  Best  Adapted  to  Y'our  District  12-15 

Pawpaw  Bids  Fair  to  Become  a  Factor  in  Commercial  Orchards, 

The  Long  Neglected   1-21 

Payette  Valley,  Idaho,  Description  of  11-12 

Pear,  A  Seedless  and  Coreless   5-23 

Pear  Blight  by  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution,  Believes  He  Has  Solved 

Way  to  Control   1-21 

Pears  Were  Highly  Prized  by  Ancients  1-25 

Plant  Food  in  the  Soil,  The  Maintaining  of.    W.  H.  Burke  8-20 

Planting  of  Trees,  A  Short  Treatise  on  the.    E.  H.  Shepard  8-17 

Plum,  the  Santa  Rosa,  Best  Yet  Produced  by  Luther  Burbank,  The 

New  Prolific   4-20 

Plumcot,  Description  of  the  Novel  Rutland  7-12 

Prices  for  Produce,  How  to  Get  Bigger  6-25 

Prizes  for  Exhibits  at  Oregon  State  Fair  2-28 

Prizes  Offered  by  Commercial  Club,  Cash  2-21 

Produce  Exchange  a  Great  Success,  British  Columbia  Fruit  and  5-25 

Prunes,  Experiments  With  Fertilizers  on.    G.  Wright  8-26 

Pruning  and  Setting  the  Strawberry  Plant.    F.  E.  Beatty  12-21 

Pruning  for  Apple  Trees,  Summer  or  Winter,    M.  Kay  1-11 

Pruning  of  the  Grapevine,  Training  and   10-29 

Raspberry  Cultivation,  Blackberry  and  Red.    W.  H.  Palhamus  1-5 

Baspberry,  The  Drying  of  the  Blackcap.    J.  Hall  12-12 

Beasons  Young  Trees  Do  Not  Bear  Well.    C.  Grandpierre  2-10 

Boeding,  G.  C.    The  Propagation  of  the  Grape  in  California  10-17 

Rutland  Plumcot,  Description  of  the  Novel  7-12 

Sales,  Kennewick   5-19 

San  .Jose  Scale,  The  5-14 

San  .lose  Scale,  Use  of  Oil  to  Destroy  8-23 

Santa  Rosa,  Best  Yet  Produced  bv  Luther  Burbank,  The  New  Pro- 
lific Plum   4-20 

Scale,  A  Vigorous  Campaign  Waged  Against  5-33 

Scale  Spraying,  Another  View  of  Moth  and.    B.  F.  Hurst  11-7 

Schleicher,  R.    Growing  of  the  Grape  in  the  Inland  Empire  10-13 

Seedless  and  Coreless  Pear,  A  5-23 

Setting  the  Strawberry  Plant,  Pruning  and.    F.  E.  Beatty  12-21 

Shepard,  E.  H.    A  Few  Observations  on  the  Financial  Flurrv  6-24 

Shepard,  E.  H.    A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Planting  of  Trees  8-17 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Spitzenberg  Best  Commercial  Apple  of  Today  7-17 

Shepard,  J.  R.    Growing  the  Oregon  Cherry  Successfully  3-17 

Shipping  of  Apples  to  France,  Packing  and  2-18 

Shipping  the  Apple — From  Orchard  to  Market.    C.  I.  Lewis  3-5 

Shipments,  Regulations  to  Give  Prompter  2-25 

Short  Courses  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  a  Sviccess,  Winter  8-29 

Shows — See  Exhibitions. 

Small  Fruits,  Grading  12-20 

Small  Fruits,  Another  View  of  the  Growing  of.    F.  E.  Warren  12-22 


Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle,  June  1.    L.  W.  McDonald  11-15 

Allen,  W.  G.    The  Fruit  Industry  of  Eugene,  Lane  County  2-20 

Anthracnose  and  Bordeaux  Snray,  Berry  9-44 

Appel,  G.  H.    "Appelufy  to  A'melshipr."    (Poem)  4-35 

"Appelufy  to  Appelshipr."    (Poem.)    G.  H.  Appel  4-35 

Apple  Scab,  Lime-Sulnhvu-  Spray  Preventive  of.    A.  B.  Cordley  10-33 

Apple  Trees,  Practical  Advice  on  Planting  '.  11-37 

Apples,  Instructions  for  Picking  and  Packing  7-20 

Apple  Notes  of  the  United  States,  General  6-37 

Apples  Wholesome  Food — Save  Doctor's  Bill.    F.  F.  Merrick  11-39 

Apricot  Orchard,  A  Grower's  Experience  in  an.    P.  L.  Gannon  5-25 

Armstrong.  E.  C.    The  Proper  Grafting  of  the  Cherry  Tree  6-36 

Arsenical  Poisoning  of  Fruit' Trees,  A.  L.  Hall  Disagrees  With  Dr. 

Headden  on  the  11-33 

Arsenical  Poisoning  on  Fruit  Trees,  Effect  of.    W.  P.  Headden  7-13 

Arsenical  Spraying  Killing  Our  Fruit  Trees?  Is.    E.  D.  Ball  11-21 

Associations : 

Grand  Junction  Union,  Grading  List  of  the  12-43 

Granger  Association  Protests  Against  Bill  6-37 

North  Yakima  Growers'  Union,  Beport  of  12-42 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen. 3-41,  4-38,  5-37,  6-44,  7-38,  8-40 

Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen,  Proceedings  of  the   5-21 

Utah  Annual  Meeting,  President's  Address  at.    J.  G.  DiifTni  11-26 

Washington  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Abstract  of  Address 

Delivered  Before   8-36 

Washington  Horticultural  Association   .8-16 

Wenatchee  Valley  Association,  Rules  of  the  3-30 

Willamette  Prune  Association.  Letter  to  2-39 

Bailey  and  Paddock.    A  Short  Treatise  on  Pruning  the  Cherry  12-48 

Ball,  E.  D.    Is  Arsenical  Spraying  Killing  Our  Fruit  Trees?  11-21 

Ball,  E.  D.    Methods  for  Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  10-21 

Beatty,  F.  E.    How  to  Grow  Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  9-11 

Beginner  in  Fruit  Growing,  A  Word  to  the  2-35 

Benson,  L.  N.    Strawberry  Growing  in  Hood  River  Valley  9-19 

Berries,  Common  Diseases  of  Different.    M.  E.  Huntley  9-47 

Berry  Anthracnose  and  Bordeaux  Spray  9-44 

"Better  Fruit"  Subscription  List,  Februarv  1,  1909  9-33 

Bill  Proposed  as  Substitute  of  Porter  Bill  10-38 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  Prospects  of  4-16 

Blackberries  and  Their  Marketing,   Planting  and   Cultivation  of 

Raspberries  and   9-50 

Blackberries,  Caring  for  a  Small  Patch  of  1-38 

Blight,  How  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Pear  .3-32 

Bolton,  J.  P.    Frost  Prevention — The  Electric  Frost  Alarm  6-33 

Bolton,  S.  H.    Brilliant  Future  of  the  State  of  Idaho  10-40 

Bordeaux  Mixture   10-24 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  Some  Recent  Work  on.    C.  E.  Bradley  10-31 

Bordeaux  Spray,  Berry  Anthracnose  and   9-4  1 

Bradford  R.  M.    Directions  on  Pear  Packing  5-27 

Bradley,  C.  E.    Some  Recent  Work  on  Bordeaux  Mixture  10-31 

Breathing  of  Fruit   7-2S 

British  Columbia,  Strawberries  in.    G.  Every-Clayton  9-27 


Small  Fruits,  Making  a  Commercial  Success  of.    J.  F.  Littooy  12-11 

Smith,  C.  L.    Caring  for  and  Cultivating  the  Orchard  9-27 

Smith,  M.    Best  Apples  for  British  Columbia  Orchards  1-8 

Soil,  The  Maintaining  of  Plant  Food  in  the.    W.  H.  Burke  8-20 

Soils  to  Fruit  Requirements,  Reference  of.    C.  E.  Bradley  1-9 

Spitzenberg  Best  Commercial  Apple  of  Today.    E.  H.  Shepard  7-17 

Spokane  River  Valley,  Fruit  Culture  in  the  10-21 

Spray  Calendar,  Fifth  Edition  of  Washington  10-27 

Spraying,  Another  View  of  Moth  and  Scale.    B.  F.  Hurst  11-7 

Spraying  Experiments,  Several  Interesting.    L.  F.  Henderson  11-1,3 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth,  Value  of  First.    A.  L.  Melander  11-26 

Spraying  for  Moth,  Elimination  of  First.    L.  D.  Harris  11-25 

Spraying  Needed  for  Codling  Moth,  Only  One.    A.  L.  Melander  7-11 

Spraying  Outfits,  A  Few  Experiments  With.    A.  Vercler  11-19 

Storage  and  Transprtation,  Marketing.    W.  A.  Taylor  3-19 

Story  of  "Where  Flows  Hood  River,"  The.    Marion  Cook  7-13 

Strawberries,  Interesting  Stories  About  2-19 

Strawberries,  Practical  Way  of  Top-Dressing.    H.  P.  Knox  12-16 

Strawberry  a  Legitimate  Money  Maker.    W.  H.  Burke  12-19 

Strawberry  and  Its  Cultivation,  Origin  of  the  12-7 

Strawberry  Plant,  Pruning  and  Setting  the.    F.  E.  Beatty  12-21 

Taylor,  G.  W.    The  Origination  of  the  Codling  Moth  5-20 

Taylor,  W.  A.    Marketing,  Storage  and  Transportation  3-19 

Top-Dressing  Strawberries,  Practical  Way  of.    H.  P.  Knox  12-16 

Toppenish,  Washington,  as  a  Fruit  District....  8-27 

Training  and  Pruning  of  the  Grapevine  10-29 

Transportation,  Marketing,  Storage  and.   ~V\^  A.  Taylor  3-19 

Trees,  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Planting  of.    E.  H.  Shepard  8-17 

Underwood  and  the  White  Salmon  Valley  9-21 

Unions — See  Associations. 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.    Coloring  as  Much  a  Necessity  as  Flavor  5-23 

Van  Doran,  M.  L.    Oregon's  Pioneer  Apple-Growing  District  5-13 

Vercler,  A.    A  Few  Experiments  With  Spraying  Outfits  11-19 

Vineyard,  Starting  and  Managing  an  Oregon.    A.  H.  Carson  10-7 

Viticulture  in  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette.    W^  Hoge  10-11 

Walnut  Industry  Growing   1-17 

Walnut  Industry  in  Oregon,  Grow  th  of  3-15 

Walnut,  The— Where  It  Does  Best  in  Oregon.    G.  P.  Dekum  5-15 

-  Walnuts,  Mr.  Withycombe's  Opinion  of  5-34 

Walton,  W.  H.    Growing  Fruit  in  Famous  Hood  River  Valley  9-7 

Warren,  F.  E.    Another  View  of  the  Growing  of  Small  Fruits  12-22 

W^asliington  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  8-23 

Weber,  R.  H.,  Tells  of  the  Fruit"  Business  9-28 

Well-Known  Eastern  Horticulturist  Says  We  Raise  the  Finest  Fruit 

in  the  World  1-20 

White  Salmon — A  Developing  Fruit  District  7-14 

White  Salmon  Valley,  A  Brief  Description  of  the  12-25 

White  Salmon  Valley,  Productivity  of  the  9-25 

White  Salmon  Valley,  Underwood  and  the  9-21 

Wicks,  W.  H.  and  C.  I.  Lewis.    Points  on  the  Management  of  an 

Orchard   6-7 

Wiert,  L.  D.    High  Altitudes  and  Their  Relation  to  Fruit  2-11 

Willamette,  The — Oregon's  Richest  Valley  4-16 

Willamette,  Viticulture  in  the  Valley  of  the.    W.  Hoge  10-11 

Wright,  G.    Experiments  With  Fertilizers  on  Prunes  8-26 

Yakima  Valley,  How  Fruit  Is  Packed  in  the  8-14 

Yakima  Valley,  Instructions  to  Packers  in  8-18 

Yakima  Valley,  Orchard  Development  in  the  8-11 

Y^akima  Valley's  Great  Irrigation  Projects.    W.  E.  Zuppanii  8-7 

Yellow  Jackets  Are  Friends  of  Ranchers  4-36 

Zuppann,  W.  E.    Yakima  Valley's  Great  Irrigation  Projects  8-7 


Budding  and  Grafting,  Practical  Methods  of.    C.  A.  Cole  6-11 

Burbank,  L.    Fundamental  Principles  of  Plant  Breecling  6-17 

Button,  T.  L.    Profitable  Peaches  12-46 

Buyers.  List  of  3-22,  4-35,  5-37,  6-44,  7-38.  8-38 

Calyx  Cup  of  the  Apnle  Be  Filled,  Must  the.    M.  V.  Slingerland  12-29 

Canneries  of  the  Nortliwest,  News  About  4-24 

Cannery  and  Cold  Storage,  Locally  Owned.    L.  G.  Olds  5-19 

Capron,  A.  J.    Hood  River's  Activities.  (Poem)  12-37 

Carson,  A.  H.    A  Successful  Way  of  Grafting  Grapevines  6-36 

Cashmere — The  Garden  Spot  of  Chelan  County  5-14 

Cement  Pine  for  Irrigation,  Advantages  of  10-46 

Cherries,  E.  H.  Skinner  on  the  Growing  of  2-33 

Cherries  Grow  at  Lebanon,  Oregon,  How   4-20 

Cherries  in  Oregon,  A  Grower's  Opinion  of.    H.  M.  Williamson  2-29 

Cherries  of  Springbrook,  Oregon,  District  2-26 

Cherries,  Some  Ashland.  Oregon,  Royal  American  2-15 

Cherry,  A  Short  Treatise  on  Pruning  the.    Paddock  and  Bailey  12-48 

Cherry  Culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    R.  H.  Weber  2-11 

Cherry,  Description  and  Cultivation  of  the.    W.  S.  Thornber  2-9 

Cherry  Edition  of  "Better  Fruit"  Is  Fine  4-12 

Cherry  Growing  an  Important  Industry  of  Cove,  Oregon  2-21 

Cherry  Growing  in  the  ^^'illamette  Valley.    J.  R.  Shepard  4-11 

Cherry  Growing  on  the  Western  Coast  2-16 
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Every-Clayton,  G.    Strawberries  in  British  Columbia  9-27 
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Federations — See  Associations. 
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Fruit-Growing  Industry  of  the  West  Side.    W.  K.  Newell  4-22 
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Fruit  Trees,  Effect  of  Arsenical  Poisoning  on.    W.  P.  Headden  7-13 
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Gile,  H.  S.    The  Willamette  Valley  a  Fruit  Country  2-27 

Gillette,  C.  P.,  and  E.  P.  Taylor.     The  Orchard  Plant  Lice  and 

Their  Remedies   10-13 

Grades  for  Y'akima  Valley,  Standard  of  Fruit  4-25 
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Grafting  of  the  Cherry  Tree,  The  Proper.    E.  C.  Armstrong  6-36 

Grafting,  Practical  Methods  of  Budding  and.    C.  A.  Cole  6-11 

Grand  River  Valley,  Colorado,  Sketch  of  the  11-18 
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Gypsum,  The  Adaptation  of.    G.  W.  Shaw  9-36 

Headden,  W.  P.    Effect  of  Arsenical  Poisoning  on  Fruit  Trees  7-13 

Heating  vs.  Smudging  to  Protect  Orchard.    T.  R.  Davis  9-49 
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House,  E.  B.    Irrigation  and  the  Measurement  of  Water  11-11 

House,  E.  B.    Measuring  and  Dividing  Water  for  Irrigation  12-36 
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Hurst,  B.  F.    Practical  Experiments  With  Codling  Moths  10-25 

Idaho,  Brilliant  Future  of  the  State  of.    S.  H.  Bolton  10-40 

Inferior  Fruit — Wliat  Is  Nurserj'man's  Position?    A.  Lingham  4-18 

Insect  Enemies  of  the  Peach  and  Remedies.    A.  L.  Quaintance  12-11 

Investment  vs.  Expense  in  Fruit  Growing  10-40 

Irrigated  Near  Kennewick,  Large  Area  Being  7-25 

Irrigation,  A  Few  Facts  Concerning  Practical.    H.  L.  Mclntyre  8-19 

Irrigation,  Advantages  of  Cement  Pipe  for  10-46 

Irrigation  and  the  Measurement  of  Water.    E.  B.  House  11-11 

Irrigation  Congress,  Seventeenth  Aimual  11-17 

Irrigation,  Measuring  and  Dividing  Water  for.    E.  B.  House  12-30 

Irrigation,  Prevention  of  Waste  in  Orchard.    S.  O.  Jayne  5-23 

Items  of  Interest  1-22,  4-23 

Jayne,  S.  O.    Prevention  of  Waste  in  Orchard  Irrigation  5-23 

Kennewick,  Large  Area  Being  Irrigated  Near  7-25 

Kennewick,  Washington,  and  Its  Advantages  7-23 

Kimball,  S.  P.,  of  Salem,  Oregon  2-39 

Kittredge  Bill,  Propose  Amendments  to  5-32 

Klickitat  County,  The  Fruit  Acreage  of  9-35 

Lebanon,  Oregon,  How  Cherries  Grow  at   4-20 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Peach  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  12-2.3 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Principal  Details  in  Establshing  an  Orchard  6-21 

Lewis,  C.  1.    Second  Annual  Apple  Show  Held  at  Albany  7-24 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Trip  of  the  Demonstration  Train  a  Success  7-29 
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E.  P.  Taylor   10-13 
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Lime-Sulphur  Spray,  F.  A.  Frazier  Writes  of  4-33 

Lime-Sulphur  Spray,  Horticultural  Board  on  1-14 

Lime-Sulphur  Spray  Preventive  of  Apple  Scab.    A.  B.  Cordley  10-33 

Lime-Sulphur  Spray,  The  Industry  of  Making  6-31 

Lime-Sulphur  Spray  to  Prevent  Apple  Scab  3-26 
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Lyie,  Washington,  as  a  Fruit-Growing  District  1-15 

Market,  Suggestions  on  Growing  Peaches  for.    G.  Cooper  10-30 

Marketing,  Planting  and   Cultivation  of  Raspberries  and  Black- 
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Markets  in  Europe,  Condition  of  Apple  8-34 

McDonald,  L.  W.    Alaska- Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle,  June  1  11-15 

Mclntyre,  H.  L.    A  Few  Facts  Concerning  Practical  Irrigation  8-19 

Measurement  of  Water,  Irrigation  and  the.    E.  B.  House  11-11 

Measuring  and  Dividing  Water  for  Irrigation.    E.  B.  House  12-36 


Meetings  to  Be  Held  in  Portland,  Important  4-23 

Melander,  A.  L.    Preparation  and  Use  of  Sulphur-Lime  Wash  8-22 

Melander,  A.  L.    Some  Notions  About  the  Spraying  of  Tiees  10-36 

Merrick,  F.  E.    Apples  Wholesome  Food — Save  Doctor  Bill  11-39 

Moore,  J.  E.    Conditions  Affecting  Prices  of  Fruit  in  1908  11-31 

Moore,  T.    The  Vale  of  Cashmere  5-33 

Myer,  N.  J.    Money  Being  Made  in  Growing  Cranberries  12-35 

Newell,  W.  K.    Fruit-Growing  Industry  of  the  West  Side  4-22 

Northrop,  R.  S.    Better  Facilities  for  the  Storage  of  Fruit  7-30 

Northwest,  Cherry  Culture  in  the  Pacillc.    R.  H.  Weber  2-11 

Northwest  Fruitgrowers'  Doings   1-10 

Northwest,  Mr.  Stark's  Opinion  of  the  5-35 

Notes  of  Northwest  Sections,  General  Fruit  4-26,  5-30 

Notes  of  Northwest  States,  General  I'ruit  9-28 

Notes  on  Small  Fruits,  Some  Important.    J.  O.  Holt  9-31 

Olds,  L.  G.    Locally  Owned  Cannery  and  Cold  Storage  5-19 

Opportunities  Are  Going  to  Waste,  Good  3-32 

Orchard  Before  Bearing,  A  Living  From  Your.    W.  F.  Vaplon  11-28 

Orchard  Buyer,  Practical  Advice  to  the  12-51 

Orchard,  Directions  for  the  Planting  of  an.    R.  H.  Weber  6-22 

Orchard,  Heating  vs.  Smudging  to  Protect.    T.  R.  Davis  9-49 

Orchard  Plant  Lice  and  Their  Remedies,  The.    C.  P.  Gillette  and 

E.  P.  Taylor   10-13 

Orchard,  Principal  Details  in  EstabliNhing  an.    C.  I.  Lewis  6-21 

Orchard,  The  Essentials  in  Planting  an  Apple.    J.  R.  Shinn  6-26 

Orchard.  The  Pruning  of  an  Old  Neglected  1-31 
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Packing  Apples,  Instructions  for  Picking  and  7-26 

Packing  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Prune  2-36 
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Peach  and  Remedies,  Insect  Enemies  of  the.    A.  L.  Quaintance  12-11 

Peach  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    C.  I.  Lewis.  12-23 

Peach  Trees,  Proper  Pruning  and  Shaping  of.    J.  H.  Divine  12-27 

Peach  Trees,  Selection  and  Planting  of  8-27 

Peaches  for  Market,  Suggestions  on  Growing.    G.  Cooper  12-30 

Peaches  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Growing.    W.  S.  Thornber  1-23 

Peaches,  Profitable.    T.  L.  Button  12-46 

Pear  Blight,  How  to  Prevent  the  Spread  of  3-32 

Pears,  Big  Profits  to  Be  Made  in  Growing  4-25 

Peck,  A.  L.    The  Southern  Oregon  Demonstration  Train  11-16 

Phosphate  Beds,  Government  to  Save  the.    H.  C.  Rizer  8-21 

Picking  and  Packing  Apples,  Instructions  for  7-26 

Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Better  Fruit.    E.  H.  Shenard  3-13 

Plant  Breeding,  Fundamental  Principles  of.    L.  Burbank  6-17 

Plant  Trees  and  Vines,  How  and  When  to  11-49 

Planting  an  Apple  Orchard,  The  Essentials  in.    J.  R.  Shinn  6-26 

Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  and  Their 

Marketing   9-50 

Planting  Aople  Trees,  Practical  Advice  on  11-37 

Planting  of  an  Orchard,  Directions  for  the.    R.  H.  Weber  6-22 
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Poisoning  of  Fruit  Trees,  A.  I.  Hall  Disagrees  With  Dr.  Headden  on 
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Standard  and  Fruit  Consumption,  Commercial  1-17 

Standard  of  Fruit  Grades  for  Yakima  Valley  4-25 

Stark,  W.  P.,  on  the  Yakima  Valley,  Letter  of  6-38 

Stark's  Opinion  of  the  Northwest  5-35 

Storage  of  Fruit,  Better  Facilities  for  the.    R.  S.  Northrop  7-30 

Storage  of  Fruit  Without  Loss  of  Flavor.    M.  Tuff  12-32 

Strawberries,  High  Prices  Predicted  for  ..7-34 

Strawberries,  How  to  Grow  Great  Crops  of.    F.  E.  Beatty  9-11 

Strawberries  in  British  Columbia.    G.  Every-CIayton  9-27 

Strawberries,  Particulars  and  Proper  Methods  in  the  Cultivation 

and  Growing  of.    J.  A.  Rose  7-12 

Strawberries,  Suggestions  on  Handling..  9-27 

StrawJjerry  Culture,  A  Book  on   .9-34 

Strawberry  Growing  a  Profitable  Business.    C.  H.  Collins  7-11 

Strawberry  Growing  in  Hood  River  Valley.    E.  N.  Benson  9-19 

Strawberry,  How  to  Hoe  and  Fertilize  the.    J.  L.  Farmer  8-29 

Strawberry,  The  Proper  Fertilization  of  tlie  9-22 

Sulphur-Lime  Spray,  Spray  Calendar  for  8-23 

Sulphur-Lime  Wa:  n.  Preparation  and  L'se  of.    A.  L.  Melander  8-22 


Agricultural  Colleges,  Experiment  Stations  4-2C 

Agriculture  and  State  in  Europe,  Relation  of.    S.  F.  Smyser  12-44 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.    G.  R.  Stearns  1-15 

Allen,  R.  \V.    The  Setting  and  Thinning  Out  of  Orchards  6-26 

Allen  W.    What  a  Man  Can  Do  on  a  Five- Acre  Tract  4-27 

American  Desert,  The  Reclamation  of  the.    .7.  M.  Carey  5-22 

Anthracnose,  Characteristics  of  Apple  Tree.    A.  B.  Cordlev....  4-13 

Antlers-Silt  District,  Grand  River  Valley  9-19 

Apple  Blight  in  New  Zealand  11-92 

Apple  Blossoms,  Treatise  on  Pollenation  of.    (..  I.  Lewis  and  C.  C. 

Vincent  1-21,  2-40 

Apple  Boxes,  Practical  Press  for  Nailing  3-39 

Apple  Crop,  Colorado  Will  Have  a  Great  4-54 

Apple  Crop  Report  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  3-13 

Apple  Culture,  Treatise  on  Commercial.    G.  Stewart  '.5-75 

Apple  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    A.  Wolf  1-31 

Apple  Packing  Suggested  as  Courses  in  Schools  10-58 

Apple  Scab,  Experiment  Station  Results  on.    F.  L.  Griflin  6-42 

Apple-Tree  Anthracnose,  Characteristics  of.    A.  B.  Cordley  4-13 

Apples,  Importance  of — Our  National  Fruit  5-89 

Apples  in  New  York,  No  Profit  in  Growing  1-39 

Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches,  Proper  Packing  of.    A.  B.  Chandler  3-26 

Apples,  Riches  in  Growing  and  Marketing  Red.    J.  Shomaker  12-69 

Apples,  The  Importance  of  Properly  Packed.    J.  B.  Castner  3-14 

Apples  to  Ship,  Picking,  Packing  and  Preparing.    L.  B.  Judson  3-15 

Apples  Without  Irrigation,  The  Growing  of.    C.  L.  Smith  7-35 

Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Sulphur-Lime,  Mixing.    A.  L.  Melander  9-47 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  How  Strong  Must  We  Use.    G.  P.  Weldon  9-36 

Arsenate  of  Lead-Lime-Sulphur  Mixture,  The.    A.  B.  Cordley  11-37 

Arsenical  Poisoning  of  Fruit  Trees,  The.    W.  Paddock  1-38 

Arsenical  Spray,  A  New  Method  for  Making.    E.  H.  Twight  4-24 

Arsenical  Sprays — Why  Some  Have  Sick  Trees.    W.  P.  Headden  9-44 

Associations : 

Coast  Nurserymen's  Association,  Annual  Meeting  1-32 

Fruitgrowers'  Associations  and  Unions  3-38,  9-70,  12-58 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Association  1-30 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen  3-44,  4-45,  6-55,  12-61 

Walla  Walla,  Washington,  New  Growers'  Union  8-71 

Ball,  E.  D.    Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  the  West  8-27 

Balmer,  J.  A.    Information  for  Practical  Growing  of  Roses  11-23 

Bartlett  Pears,  The  Grading  and  Packing  of.    W^  P.  Sawyer  3-32 

Beautifying  Parks  and  Boulevards  11-81 

Bennett,  S.  L.,  C.  I.  Lewis  and  C.  C.  Vincent.    Packing  Fruit  in 

Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon  3-28 

Berries  a  Profitable  Industry,  Growing  of.    J.  Shomaker  12-62 

Bill,  An  Opinion  on  the  National  Apple  Grading.    L.  Erb  4-28 

Bill  Discussed,  W'ants  the  Lafean  Apple  8-68 

Bill  Is  in  a  Deep  Pigeonhole,  The  Lafean  8-61 

Bill,  Lafean  Apple   7-75 

Bill,  Standard  Box  as  Proposed  in  Porter  7-66 

Bill,  The  Fight  Against  the  Apple  Package  5-58 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  The  Beautiful  6-37 

Blackberries  and  Loganberries,  Raspberries.-    \x  .  S.  Thornber  12-21 

Blinn,  P.  K.    How  Can  One  Make  a  Living  on  a  Small  Tract?  10-35 

Boise  Valley   10-67 

Bolton,  J.  H.    The  Twin  Falls  Tract.    (Poem)  .-)-57 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  Discovery  and  Quality  of.    P.  J.  O'Gara  8-38 

Bowman,  A.    Flowers  and  Shrubs  for  the  Home  Grounds  11-32 

Boxes  and  Crates,  Sizes  of  Fruit  Packing  3-42 

Boxes,  Practical  Press  for  Nailing  Apple  3-39 

Brown  Gall   12-65 

Brown  Mite  and  Red  Spider — Orchard  Pests.    G.  P.  Weldon  10-21 

Brumfleld,  J.  T.    Errors  That  Are  Made  in  Evaporating  Prunes  4-19 

Bryan,  E.  A.    Irrigation  Situation  in  State  of  Washington  5-36 

Bud  Moth,  Characteristics  and  Habits  of  the.    A.  L.  Melander  10-31 

Burke,  W.  H.    Growing  Strawberries  and  Caring  for  Them ..  .10-15,  11-56 

Business  Men  Return  From  Washington  1-49 

Buyers,  List  of  3-47,  8-70,  9-61 

Cabbage  Seeds,  Good   11-84 

Caliper,  Directions  for  Setting  Up  Allen  Fruit  3-39 

Call  of  the  West,  The.    Governor  Johnson  5-50 

Carey,  J.  M.    The  Reclamation  of  the  American  Desert  5-22 

Casey,  A.  W.    Los  Molinos,  Tehama  County,  California  10-36 

Castner,  J.  B.    The  Importance  of  Properly  Packed  Apples  3-14 


Taylor,  E.  P.,  and  C.  P.  Gillette.    The  Orchard  Plant  Lice  and  Their 


"  Remedies   10-13 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Description  and  Cultivation  of  the  Cherry  2-9 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Growing  Peaches  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  1-23 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Methods  for  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits  9-24 

Thornber,  W^  S.    The  Fruit-Growing  Industry  in  Wasliington  5-17 

Tuff,  M.    Storage  of  Fruit  Without  Loss  of  Flavor  12-32 

Unions — See  Associations. 

Unions  and  Horticultural  Societies,  List  of  Fruitgrowers'.  .3-40,  4-40,  5-40 

Utah  Board  of  Horticulture,  Report  of  1-33 

Vale  of  Cashmere,  The.     (Poem.)    Thomas  Moore  5-33 

Vaplon,  W.  F.    A  Living  From  Your  Orchard  Before  Bearing  11-28 

Vines,  How  and  When  to  Plant  Trees  and  11-49 

Walden,  F.    Fruitgrower  Tells  How  to  Prune  Trees  8-2.') 

Walnut  Industry  of  Yamhill  County,  Oregon.    W.  H.  Wright  4-15 

Walnuts  in  the  Northwest,  Cultivation  of  4-20 

Walton,  W.  H.    Great  Fruit  Prospects  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon  1-7 

Walton,  W.  H.    He's  Takin'  "Better  Fruit."    (Poem)  5-27 

Washington  State  College  at  Pullman  4-30 

Washington  State  College  Spray  Calendar  10-41 

Washington  State  Horticultural  Society  for  Year  1909,  J.  L.  Dumas, 

President  of  the  10-39 

Weber,  R.  H.    Cherry  Culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  2-11 

Weber,  R.  H.    Directions  for  the  Planting  of  an  Orchard  6-22 

West,  L.  D.    Features  in  the  Growing  of  Small  Fruits  9-32 

Wenatchee  and  Tributary  Country,  City  of  5-11 

Wenatchee  Vallev  Association,  Rules  of  the  3-30 

Willamette  Valley  a  Fruit  Country.    H.  S.  Gile  2-27 

Willamette  Valley,  Cherry  Crowing  in  the.    J.  R.  Sliepard  4-11 

Williamson,  H.  M.    A  Grower's  Opinion  of  Cherries  in  Oregon  2-29 

Winesap  Apple  for  Co^imercial  Purposes.    A.  J.  Linville  5-16 

Wolf,  A.    National  Apple  .Show  a  Confirmed  Success  8-11 

Woolly  Aphis  on  the  Apple,  Treatment  of  3-27 

Wright,  W.  H.    Walnut  Industrv  of  Yamhill  C^ountv,  Oregon  4-15 

Yakima  Valley,  Letter  of  W.  P.  Stark  on  the  6-38 

Yakima  Valley,  Standard  of  Fruit  Grades  for  4-25 

Yamhill  County,  Oregon,  Development  of  4-13 

Yamhill  County,  Oregon,  Walnut  Industry  of.    \V.  H.  Wright  4-15 

Zabel,  L.    Some  New  Spray  Logic  .10-53 


Cate,  C.  C,  and  A.  B.  Cordley.    Spraying  for  Peach  Fruit  Spot  or 

Fungus   8-34 

Chandler,  A.  B,    Proper  Packing  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches  3-26 

Cherries  at  A.-Y.-P.  Exposition,  Prizes  for  1-48 

Cherry  Packing  and  Packages,  Features  of.    J.  R.  Shepard  3-21 

Cherry  Trees,  Method  of  Top-Grafting  Old.    H.  H.  Cross  6-46 

Chittenden,  Jr.,  S.  B.    How  Painting  and  Paint  Increase  Profits  7-74 

Coal  Compared  With  Oil  for  Orchard  Heating  7-62 

Codling  Moth,  About  the  7-65 

Codling  Moth,  First  and  Second  Spravs  for.    C.  P.  Gillette  12-57 

Codling  Moth  in  the  West,  Control  of  the.    E.  D.  Ball  8-27 

Codling  Moth,  Some  Points  on  Spraving  for.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-32 

Codling  Moth,  N'^  ork  in  New  York  With  the.    E.  P.  Felt  11-66 

Cole,  C.  A.,  and  C.  I.  Lewis.    The  Growing  and  Culture  of  Small 

Fruits   12-15 

Colorado  National  Apple  Exposition,  The.    C.  L.  Oliver  9-17 

Community  Development,  Movement  for.    W.  B.  Wells  5-69 

Congress  at  Spokane,  August  9  to  14,  Irrigation.    A.  Wolf  1-26 

Congress,  Letter  of  President  of  National  5-87 

Congress,  Meeting  of  the  National  Horticultural  5-82 

Congress,  Will  Hold  Horticultural   5-61 

Convention  Held  at  Denver,  The  W.  F.  J.  A  9-21 

Cooley,  F.  S.    Organization  and  Co-Operation  of  Farmers  6-71 

Co-Operation  of  Farmers,  Organization  and.    F.  S.  Cooley  .-.6-71 

Cordley,  A.  B.    Characteristics  of  Apple-Tree  Anthracnose  4-13 

Cordley,  A.  B.    How  to  Control  Destructive  San  Jose  Scale  9-40 

Cordley,  A.  B.,  and  C.  C.  Cate.    Spraying  for  Peach  Fruit  Spot  or 

Fungus   8-34 

Cordley,  A.  B.    The  Lime-Sulphur-Arsenate  of  Lead  Mixture  11-37 

Crates,  Sizes  of  Fruit  Packing  Boxes  and  3-42 

Cross,  H.  H.    Method  of  Top-Grafting  Old  Cherry  Trees  6-46 

Crown  Gall,  The  Destructive  Nature  of  4-41 

Crutchfield  and  Woolfolk  of  Pittsburg  5-63 

Cultivating,  etc. — Walnut  Culture,  Planting  2-36,  3-35 

Cultivating  the  Rose — The  Queen  of  Flowers.    G.  C.  Roeding  11-29 

Cultivation  and  Growing  of  Dewberries,  The.    O.  B.  Whipple  12-37 

Cultivation  of  Dahlias,  The  Grow  ing  and.    R.  R.  Routledge  11-30 

Cultivation,  Soil  10-57 

Currants  for  Home  or  Commercial  Planting.    W.  S.  Thornber  12-30 

Dahlias,  The  Growing  and  Cultivation  of.    R.  R.  Routledge  11-30 

Dates  of  Fairs  2-45,  3-39,  4-40 

Dewberries,  The  Cultivation  and  Growing  of.    O.  B.  Whipple  12-37 

Diseases  and  Pests  of  the  Strawberry,  The  12-42 

Disking  in  "Dry  Farming,"  Advocates  Double  10-43 

Dosch,  H.  E.    Walnut  Culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  2-28 

Dry  Farming,  Advocates  Double  Disking  in  10-43 

Dry  Land  Farming,  Meaning  of  Success  in  8-75 

Duncan,  D.  J.    Commercial  Fertilizing  of  Oregon  Orchards  11-45 

Duty  of  Water,  The — Its  Economical  Handling.    A.  McPherson  5-39 

Editorials 

1-44,  2-44,  3-40,  4-34,  5-66,  6-50,  7-44,  8-44,  9-56,  10-38,  11-54,  12-46 

Enimett,  Idaho,  District,  A  Description  of  5-57 

English  National  Rose  Society — Pruning  Roses.    W.  S.  Sibson  11-27 

Erb,  L.    An  Opinion  on  the  National  Apple-Grading  Bill  4-28 

Europe,  Relation  of  Agriculture  and  State  in.    S.  F.  Smyser  12-44 

Europe,  There  Are  No  Commercial  Orchards  in  7-33 

Evaporating  Prunes,  Errors  That  Are  Made  in.    J.  T.  Brumfield  4-19 

Exhibit,  Attractive   7-70 

Exhibitions  : 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.    R.  Stearns  1-15 

Apple  Show,  A  Fine  8-73 

Apple  Shows  This  Year   3-49 

Colorado  Apple  Exposition,  Officers  of  the  4-50 

Colorado  Apple  Exposition,  Prize  Winners  9-62 

Colorado  National  Apple  Exposition,  Denver  4-18 

Colorado  National  Apple  Exposition,  The.    C.  L.  Oliver  9-17 

.  Fruit  Displav  at  A.-Y.-P.  Exposition,  Seattle  3-20 

National  Apple  Show   3-39 

National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  Judging  the.    H.  E.  Van  Deman.  .7-31 

National  Apple  Show  Held  at  Spokane,  The.    A.  Wolf  7-15 

National  Apple  Show  in  Spokane,  To  Hold.    A.  Wolf  1-28 

National  Apple  Show,  Prize  Winners  at  the  7-39 

Spokane  Apple  Show,  Eastern  Man's  Opinion  of  7-29 

Western  Montana  Apple  Show  Great  Success  6-52 
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Exhibitors  at  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane.    A.  Wolf  7-22 

Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges  4-26 

Expositions — See  Exhibitions. 

Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

1'  ederations — See  Associations. 

"elt,  E.  P.    Work  in  New  York  With  the  Codling  Moth  ll-Cfi 

:^ertilizer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Commercial.    Baron  Henff  12-43 

Fertilizing  of  Oregon  Orchards,  Commercial.    D.  .7.  Duncan  11-45 

Fireless  Cooker  Boon  to  Country  Women   4-53 

Five-Acre  Tract,  What  a  Man  Can  Do  on  a.    W.  Allen  4-27 

Flowers  and  Shrubs  for  the  Home  Grounds.    A.  Bowman  11-32 

Forestry,  Suggestions  of  State  Board  of  ;  3-49 

France,  The  Walnut-Growing  Industry  in.    J.  B.  Pilkington  2-34 

Frost  in  Grand  Valley,  Colorado,  Fighting.    J.  B.  Lancaster  6-40 

Frost  Injury  in  Orchards,  The  Prevention  of.    F.  A.  Huntley  10-33 

Frost,  Smudge  Pots  Can  Save  Fruit  Crop  From.    H.  .1.  Hagerman  7-36 

Fungicides,  Pure  Insecticides  and  10-76 

Fungus,  Spraying  for  Peach  Fruit  Spot  or.    A.  B.  Cordley  and  C.  C. 

Cate   '.  8-34 

Gall,  The  Destructive  Nature  of  Crown   4-41 

Galloway,  E.  C.    New  Administration  of  Agricultural  College  1-33 

Garden  or  Orchard,  Gooseberries  for  the.    W.  S.  Whipple  12-40 

Germany,  The  Fruit  Market  of  Hamburg  5-60 

Gile,  H.  S.    Method  of  Packing  Dried  and  Green  Prunes  .•  3-23 

Gillette,  C.  P.    First  and  Second  Sprays  for  Codling  Moth  12-57 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Green  Aphis  and  Woolly  Aphis  8-30 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Remedies  8-15 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Shall  We  Continue  to  Sprav  for  the  Moth?  1-29 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Some  Points  on  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  8-32 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Winter  Spraying  for  the  Irrigated  Regions  11-52 

Gladioli  Bulbs,  Planting  and  Growing  of.    R.  R.  Routledge  11-51 

Gooseberries  for  the  Garden  or  Orchard.    W.  S.  Thornber  12-40 

Grading  and  Packing  of  Bartlett  Pears,  The.    W.  P.  Sawyer  3-32 

Grading  and  Packing  of  Fruit,  The  Palisade  Fruitgrowers'  Associa- 
tion's Rules  for   .3-53 

Grading  and  Packing  Rules,  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union's 

Advice  to  Packers  and   3-50 

Grading  Bill,  An  Opinion  on  the  National  Apple.    L.  Erb  4-28 

Grading  of  Apples  From  Northwest,  Uniform   7-68 

Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers,  Annual  Report  9-54 

Grand  River  Valley,  Antlers-Silt  District  9-19 

Grand  Valley,  Colorado,  Fighting  Frost  in.    ,T.  R.  Lancaster  0-40 

Grape  Grower,  A  Warning  and  Advice  to  the.    E.  H.  Twight  4-21 

Grape  Vines,  Pruning  Different  Varieties  of.    E.  H.  Twight  1-35 

Green  Aphis  and  Woolly  Aphis.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-30 

Griffln,  F.  L.    Experiment  Station  Results  on  Apple  Scab  6-42 

Gunnison  Tunnel  in  Colorado,  About  the  5-61 

Hagerman.  H.  .1.    Smudge  Pots  Can  Save  Fruit  Crop  From  Frost  7-36 

Headden,  W.  P.    Arsenical  Sprays — Why  Some  Have  Sick  Trees  9-44 

Heater  Experiments,  Personal  Orchard   5-87 

Heaters,  Orchard  Heating  and   7-64 

Heating  and  Orchard  Heaters,  Orchard   7-64 

Heating,  Coal  Compared  With  Oil  for  Orchard  7-62 

Heating  of  Orchards.    .T.  B.  Wentworth  6-73 

Henff,  Baron.    Commercial  Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coaat  12-43 

Hickenlooper,  C.  A.    The  Stacy  Orchard  8-40 

Home  Grounds,  Flowers  and  Shrubs  for  the.    A.  Bowman  11-32 

Home  Yard,  The  Beautifying  of  the  Small.    A.  P.  Wyman  11-47 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union's  Advice  to  Packers  and  Grading 

and  Packing  Rules   3-50 

Hood  River  Anple  Growers'  Union  Occupies  New  Quarters  1-41 

Hood  River,  The  University  Club  of  1-61 

Horticultural  Congress,  Meeting  of  the  National  5-82 

Horticultural  Congress,  Will  Hold  5-61 

Horticultural  Meetings   5-81 

Horticultural  Possibilities  of  Idaho,  The.    F.  Wood  5-41 

Horticultural  Societies — See  Associations. 

House,  E.  B.    Measurement  of  Water  by  Means  of  a  Meter  5-17 

How  Can  One  Make  a  Living  on  a  Small  Tract?    P.  K.  Blinn  10-35 

Howard,  G.  C.    Reclaiming  the  Desert — Stanfield  Grows  7-60 

Humor,  Humus  and  4-43 

Humus  and  Humor   4-43 

Huntley,  F.  A.    The  Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  in  Orchards  10-33 

Huntley  Irrigation  Project  at  Billings  1-37 

Hurst,  B.  F.    Interesting  Experiments  With  Spraying  8-24 

Idaho,  The  Horticultural  Possibilities  of.    F.  Wood  5-41 

Insect  Pests  and  Their  Remedies,  Orchard.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-15 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  Pure  10-76 

Institute  at  Grand  .lunction.  Lively  10-65 

Institute  Meeting  Is  Held  at  North  Yakima  10-71 

Institute  Meetings   10-63 

Irrigated  Regions,  Winter  Spraying  for  the.    C.  P.  Gillette  11-52 

Irrigating  Project,  The  Sutherlin  Valley  5-56 

Irrigating  Purposes.  Pumping  Water  for.    R.  H.  Thomson  5-47,  6-43 

Irrigating  System,  The  Lewiston,  Idaho  5-85 

Irrigation  Congress  at  Spokane,  August  9  to  14.    A.  Wolf  1-26 

Irrigation  in  Colorado,  Different  Methods  of.    W.  H.  Olin  9-25 

Irrigation  Law,  Fundamental  Principles  of.    C.  T.  .lohnston  9-48 

Irrigation  Project  at  Billings,  Huntley   1-37 

Irrigation  Situation  in  State  of  Washington.    E.  A.  Bryan  5-36 

Irrigation,  The  Growing  of  Apples  Without.    C.  L.  Smith  7-35 

Irrigation,  The  Making  of  a  Fruit  District  by.    C.  E.  Weatherstone .  .  .6-35 

Irrigation  Work  in  Oregon  and  Washington  5-30 

.Tobbers  to  Be  at  Apple  Exposition,  Fruit  4-49 

.lohnston,  C.  T.    Fundamental  Principles  of  Irrigation  Law  9-48 

.Johnson,  Governor.    The  Call  of  the  West  5-50 

.Judging  the  National  Apole  Show  at  Spokane.    H.  E.  Van  Deman.  .  .  .7-31 

.Judson,  L.  B.    Picking,  Packing  and  Preparing  Apples  to  Ship  3-15 

Just  Grow  s — That's  All  7-52 

Label  Sells  Apnles   6-61 

Lafean  Apple  Bill   7-75 

Lafean  Annie  Bill  Discussed,  Wants  the  8-68 

Lafean  Bill  Is  in  a  Deep  Pigeonhole,  The  8-61 

Lancaster,  J.  R.    Fighting  Frost  in  Grand  Valley,  Colorado  6-40 

Land  in  the  West,  Getting  a  Piece  of  9-50 

Landscape  Gardening  as  a  Fine  Art  11-73 

Law  Controlling  Water  Resources,  Oregon's.    J.  H.  Lewis  5-34 

Law,  Fundamental  Princinles  of  Irrigation.    C.  T.  Johnston  9-48 

Lectures  to  Re  Given  at  Fruit  Schools  6-72 

Letters  and  Communications,  Miscellaneous 

1-58,  4-44,  6-68,  8-66,  10-49,  10-64 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Notes  on  the  Walnut  and  Its  Propagation  2-13 

Lewis,  C.  I.,  S.  L.  Bennett  and  C.  C.  Vincent.    Packing  Fruit  in 

Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon   3-28 

Lewis,  C.  I.,  and  C.  A.  Cole.    The  Growing  and  Culture  of  Small 

Fruits  12-15 

Lewis,  C.  I.,  and  C.  C.  Vincent.    Treatise  on  PoUenation  of  Apple 

Blossoms   1-21  2-40 

Lewis,  J.  H.    Oregon's  Law  Controlling  Water  Resources  .'.5-34 


Lewiston,  Idaho,  Irrigating  System,  The  5-85 

Lieb,  F.  A.    The  Model  Walnut  Groves  of  the  Future  6-29 

Lime-Sulphur-Arsenate  of  Lead  Mixture,  The.    A.  B.  Cordley  11-37 

Localities  That  Are  Famous  for  Their  Fruit  11-42 

Loganberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and.    W.  S.  Thornber  12-21 

Los  Molirios,  Tehama  County,  California.    A.  W.  Casey  10-36 

Lownsdale,  M.  O.    Old  Apple  Orchards  Should  Be  Top-Grafted  6-33 

Machines,  A  Delightful  Allegory  on  the  Uses  of  Farm  4-42 

Major,  H.  F.    How  to  Fix  Up  the  Yard — What  to  Plant  11-35 

Market  for  Northwestern  Apples,  A  World  1-48,  2-49 

Market  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  The  Fruit  5-60 

Markets,  About  Apple   3-46 

McPherson,  A.    The  Duty  of  Water— Its  Economical  Handling  5-39 

Measurement  of  Water  by  Means  of  a  Meter.    E.  B.  House  5-17 

Melander,  A.  L.    Characteristics  and  Habits  of  the  Bud  Moth  10-31 

Miller,  A.  W.    Preserving  Food  for  Display  or  Consumption  12-33 

Moock,  H.  G.    The  Olsen  Fruit  Company,  North  Yakima,  Wash  10-27 

Moth,  Characteristics  and  Habits  of  the  Bud.    A.  L.  Melander  10-31 

Moth,  Shall  We  Continue  to  Spray  for  the  Moth.    C.  P.  Gillette  1-29 

Moth,  Spraying  for  7-38 

Nails  Kill  Pest,  Rusty   1-57 

Nails,  Origin  of  Cement-Coated  \'V  ire  12-72 

National  Apple  Show  Held  at  Spokane,  The.    A.  Wolf  7-15 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Exhibits  at  7-71 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Exhibitors  at.    A.  Wolf  7-22 

News  Items  of  the  Northwest,  Miscellaneous   10-72 

Notes  Gathered  From  Difl'erent  Districts  of  Oregon,  Editor's  Mis- 
cellaneous  1-42 

Notes  Gathered  From  Different  Districts  of  Washington,  Editor's 

Miscellaneous   1-45 

Northwest,  Prospective  Future  of  the  5-59 

Nut-Growing  Industry  in  the  Northwest.    F.  W.  Power  2-21 

O'Gara,  P.  J.    Discovery  and  Quality  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  8-38 

Oil  for  Orchard  Heating,  Coal  Compared  With  7-62 

Olin,  W.  H.    Different  Methods  of  Irrigation  in  Colorado  9-25 

Oliver,  C.  L.    The  Colorado  National  Apple  Exposition  9-17 

Olsen  Fruit  Company,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  The.    H.  G.  Moock  10-27 

Orchard,  A  Short  Treatise  on  Planting  an.    B.  F.  Tucker  6-58 

Orchard,  Gooseberries  for  the  Garden  or.    W.  S.  Thornber  12-40 

Orchard  Heater  Experiments,  Personal   5-87 

Orchard  Heating  and  Orchard  Heaters   7-64 

Orchard  Heating,  Coal  Compared  With  Oil  for  7-62 

Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Bemedies.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-15 

Orchard  Pests — Brown  Mite  and  Red  Spider.    G.  P.  Weldon  10-21 

Orchards,  Comm^ercial  Fertilizing  of  Oregon.    D.  J.  Duncan  11-45 

Orchards,  Heating  of.    J.  R.  Wentworth  6-73 

Orchards  in  Europe,  There  Are  No  Commercial  7-33 

Orchards  Should  Be  Top-Grafted,  Old  Apple.    M.  O.  Lownsdale  6-33 

Orchards,  The  Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  in.    F.  A.  Huntley  10-33 

Orchards,  The  Setting  and  Thinning  Out  of.    R.  W.  Allen  6-26 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  New  Administration  of.    E.  C.  Gallo- 
way  1-.33 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Winter  Courses  7-75 

Organization,  An  Opinion  on  the  Necessity  of  11-72 

Organization  and  Co-Operation  of  Farmers.    S.  Cooley  6-71 

Pack  Peaches,  How  to   1-57 

Package  Bill,  The  Fight  Against  the  Apple  5-58 

Packages,  Features  of  Cherry  Packing  and.    J.  R.  Shepard   .3-21 

Packing  and  Packages,  Features  of  Cherry.    J.  R.  Shepard  3-21 

Packing  and  Perpai'ing  Apples  to  Ship,  Picking.    L.  1$.  Judson  3-15 

Packing  Dried  and  Green  Prunes,  Method  of.    H.  S.  Gile  3-23 

Packing  Fruit  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon.    C.  I.  Lewis,  S.  L. 

Bennett  and  C.  C.  Vincent   3-28 

Packing  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches,  Proper.    A.  B.  Chandler  3-26 

Packing  of  Bartlett  Pears,  The  Grading  and.    W.  P.  Sawyer  3-32 

Packing  of  Fruit,  The  Palisade  Fruitgrowers'  Association's  Rules 

for  Grading  and   3-53 

Packing  Rules,  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union's  Advice  to  Pack- 
ers and  Grading  and   3-50 

Packing  Suggested  as  Course  in  Schools,  Apple  10-58 

Paddock,  VV.,  and  0.  B.  Whipple.    Preparing  Land  and  Trees  for 

Planting   9-32 

Paddock,  W.    The  Arsenical  Poisoning  of  Fruit  Trees  1-38 

Paddock,  W.    Varieties  of  Roses  and  Essentials  in  Growing  11-25 

Painting  and  Paijit  Increase,  How.    S.  B.  Chittenden,  Jr  7-74 

Painting  and  Paints   11-74 

Palisade  Fruitgrowers'  Association's  Rules  for  Grading  and  Pack- 
ing of  Fruit   3-53 

Peach  Fruit  Spot  or  Fungus,  Spraying  for.    A.  B.  Cordley  and  C.  C. 

Cate   8-34 

Peach  Growing  9-80 

Peaches,  How  to  Pack  1-57 

Peaches,  Proper  Packing  of  Apples,  Pears  and.    A.  B.  Chandler  3-26 

Pears,  and  Peaches,  Proper  Packing  of  Apnles.    A.  B.  Chandler  3-26 

Pears,  The  Grading  and  Packing  of  Bartlett.    W.  P.  Sawyer  3-32 

Pest,  Rusty  Nails  Kill   1-57 

Pests  and  Their  Remedies,  Orchard  Insect.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-15 

Pests  of  the  Strawberry,  The  Diseases  and   12-42 

Pests,  Orchard — Brown  Mite  and  Red  Spider.    G.  P.      eldon  10-21 

Picking,  Packing  and  Preparing  Apples  to  Ship.    L.  B.  Judson  3-15 

Pilkington,  J.  B.    The  Walnut-Growing  Industry  in  France  2-34 

Planting  an  Orchard,  A  Short  Treatise  on.    B.  R.  Tucker  6-58 

Planting  and  Growing  of  Gladioli  Bulbs.    R.  R.  Routledge  11-51 

Planting,  Cultivating,  etc. — Walnut  Culture  2-36,  3-35 

Planting,  Preparing  Land  and  Trees  for.    W.  Paddock  and  0.  B. 

Whipple   9-.32 

Poisoning  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  Arsenical.    W.  Paddock  1-38 

PoUenation  of  Apple  Blossoms,  Treatise  on.    C.  I.  Lewis  and  C.  C. 

Vincent  1-21,  2-40 

Porter  Bill,  Standard  Box  as  Proposed  in  7-66 

Portland  and  the  Coming  Rose  Festival.    W.  P.  Stranborg  .11-21 

Potato  Beetle  in  the  Northwest,  Colorado  10-42 

Power,  F.  W.    Nut-Growing  Industry  in  the  Northwest  2-21 

Powles,  J.  B.    What  "The  Street"  of  Seattle  Means  to  the  Grower  1-51 

Preserving  Food  for  Display  or  Consumption.    A.  W.  Miller  12-33 

Press  for  Nailing  Apple  Boxes,  Practical  3-39 

Prices,  Apple   3-47,  4-38 

Prince,  T.    Walnut-Growing  in  Northwest  Districts  2-51 

Prize  Winners  at  Colorado  Apple  Exposition  9-62 

Prize  Winners  at  the  National  Apple  Show  7-39 

Prizes  for  Cherries  at  A.-Y.-P.  Exposition  1-48 

Prizes,  Will  Give  Big  4-17 

Propagation,  Notes  on  the  Walnut  and  Its.    C.  I.  Lewis  2-13 

Prune-Growing  Industry  in  Idaho,  The.    J.  Steel  5-55 

Prunes,  Errors  That  Are  Made  in  Evaporating.    J.  T.  Brumfield  4-19 

Prunes,  Method  of  Packing  Dried  and  Green.    H.  S.  Gile  3-23 

Pruning  Different  Varieties  of  Grapevines.    E.  H.  Twight  1-35 

Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  Practical  Ideas  on.    W.  S.  Thornber  6-15 

Pruning  of  Mature  Fruit  Trees,  The  Proper.    0.  B.  Whipple  6-18 
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Pruning  Roses — English  National  Rose  Society.    W.  S.  Silison  11-27 

Pumping  of  Water  for  Irrigating  Purposes.    R.  II.  Thomson ....  .5-47,  ()-43 

Railroad  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  The  7-76 

Railway,  The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  1-40 

Raspberries,  Rlackberries  and  Loganberries.    W.  S.  Thornljer  12-21 

Reclaiming  the  Desert — Stanfield  Grows.    G.  C.  Howard  7-60 

Reclamation  of  the  American  Desert,  The.    J.  M.  Carey  5-22 

Reclamation  Projects  of  the  Government.    \V.  Taft  5-20 

Red  Spider  and  Brown  Mite— Orchard  Pests.    G.  P.  Weldon  10-21 

Remedies,  Orchard  Insect  Pests  and  Their.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-15 

Report  Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers,  Annual  9-54 

Report  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Apple  Crop  3-1.3 

Resources,  Oregon's  Law  Controlling  Water.    ,1.  H.  Lewis  5-34 

Roeding,  R.  G.    Cultivating  the  Rose — The  Queen  of  Flow  ers  11-29 

liogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  Packing  Fruit  in.    C.  I.  Lewis,  S.  L. 

Bennett  and  C.  C.  Vincent   3-28 

Rose,  Cultivating  the— The  Queen  of  Flowers.    G.  C.  Roeding  11-29 

Rose  Festival,  Portland  and  the  Coming.    W.  P.  Stranborg  11-21 

Rose,  Propagating  the   11-90 

Rose  Society,  English  National — Pruning  Roses.    W.  S.  Sibson  11-27 

Rose  Slug  11-75 

Roses  and  Essentials  in  Growing,  Varieties  of.    W.  Paddock  11-25 

Roses  Are  Honored  at  Seattle,  Portland  6-66 

Roses,  Information  for  Practical  Growing  of.    ,T.  A.  Balmer  11-23 

Routledge,  R.  R.    Planting  and  Growing  of  Gladioli  Bulbs  11-51 

Routledge,  R.  R.    The  Growing  and  Cultivation  of  Dahlias  11-30 

Sagebrush  Grubbing  10-61 

San  ,Jose  Scale,  How  to  Control  Destructive.    A.  B.  Cordlev  9-40 

Sawyer,  W.  P.    The  Grading  and  Packing  of  Bartlett  Pears  3-32 

Seattle  Means  to  the  Grower,  What  "The  Street"  of.    .T.  B.  Powles  1-51 

Setting  and  Thinning  Out  of  Orchards,  The.    B.  W.  Allen  6-26 

Sliepard,  J.  R.    Features  of  Cherry  Packing  and  Packages  3-21 

Shomaker,  J.    Growing  of  Berries  a  Profitable  Industry  12-62 

Sliomaker,  J.    Riches  in  Growing  and  Marketing  Bed  Apples  12-69 

Shrubs  for  the  Home  Grounds,  Flowers  and.    A.  Bowman  11-32 

Shrubs  in  Endless  Variety  11-75 

Sibson,  W.  S.    English  National  Rose  Society — Pruning  Roses  11-27 

Small  Fruits,  The  Growing  and  Culture  of.    C.  I.  Lewis  and  C.  A. 

Cole   12-15 

Smith,  C.  L.    The  Growing  of  Apples  Without  Irrigation  7-35 

Smudge  Pots  Can  Save  Crop  From  Frost.    H.  .1.  Hagerman  7-36 

Smyser,  S.  F.    Relation  of  Agriculture  and  State  in  Europe  12-44 

Soil  Cultivation   10-57 

Spokane  Apple  Show,  Eastern  Man's  Opinion  of  7-29 

Spokane  National  Apple  Show  Premium  List  4-29 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway,  The  1-40 

Spray,  A  New  Method  for  Making  Arsenical.    E.  H.  Twight  4-24 

Spray  Calendar,  Washington  State  College  8-41 

Spray  for  the  Moth,  Shall  We  Continue  to.    C.  P.  Gillette  1-29 

Spray  Outfit  Success,  Home  Manufactured  8-76 

Sprays,  Arsenical — Whv  Some  Have  Sick  Trees.    W.  P.  Headden  9-44 

Spravs  for  Codling  Moth,  First  and  Second.    C.  P.  Gillette  12-57 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth,  Some  Points  on.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-32 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  7-38 

Spraying  for  Peach  Fruit  Spot  or  Fungus.    A.  B.  Cordlev  and  C.  C. 

Gate  8-34 

Spraying  for  the  Irrigated  Regions,  ^^'inter.    C.  P.  Gillette  11-52 

Spraying,  Interesting  Experiments  With.    B.  F.  Hurst  8-24 

Stacy  Orchard,  The.    C.  A.  Hickenlooper  8-40 

Standard  Box  as  Proposed  in  Porter  Bill  7-66 

Stearns,  G.  R.    Alaska-Yukon-Paciflc  Exposition  at  Seattle  1-15 

Steel,  .J.    The  Prune-Grow  ing  Industry  in  Idaho  5-55 

Stewart,  G.    Treatise  on  Commercial  Apple  Culture  5-75 

Story,  A  Very  Interesting   9-90 

Stranborg,  W.  P.    Portland  and  the  Coming  Bose  Festival  11-21 


Agency  for  Northwest  Fruits,  Central  Selling.    H.  O.  Stechan  10-48 

Agricultural  College,  Horticulture  and  the.   W.  J.  Kerr  1-35 

Albany  Apple  Fair,  The  Foiu'th  Annual  7-60 

Allen,  R.  W.    Pruning  an  Important  Place  to  Orchardists  6-18 

American  Apple  Congress — Aims  and  Objects.    C.  L.  Oliver  11-70 

American  Apple  Grow  ers'  Congress  Program  1-76 

American  Pomological  Society  Catalogue  6-64 

Angermayer,  A.    Prohibition — Its  Jleaning  to  the  Northwest  5-22 

Anthracnose  of  Blackberry  and  Raspberry.    W.  H.  Lawrence  9-73 

Anthracnose,  Treatment  for  Prevention  of.    M.  O.  Lownsdale  1-44 

Apple  Annual  at  Watsonville,  California.    .1.  Edwards  7-48 

Apple  Crop  of  the  Northwest,  Handling  the.    C.  I.  Lewis  3-17 

Apple  Man,  The.    (Poem)  5-66 

Apple,  Fluctuating  Characteristics  of  the.    C.  H.  Goetz  10-57 

Apple  Orchard,  Pruning  or  the  Building  of  an.    A.  I.  Mason  6-15 

Apple  Powdery  Mildew,  Injury  Caused  by  the.    W.  H.  Volck.  .  .8-39,  9-60 

Armillaria  Mollea,  Root  Diseases  Caused  by.    W.  H.  Lawrence  10-41 

Arsenate  of  Lead  for  the  Peach  Twig  Borer.    C.  P.  Gillette  1-22 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste,  Grasselli  1-72 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  Spraying  Trees  With  Zinc.    E.  E.  Luther  8-65 

Arsenic  by  Apples  From  Spray,  Absorption  of.    P.  .1.  O'Gara  8-28 

Articles  of  Incorporation  of  Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation of  Medford   2-45 

Associations : 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen  5-23 

Northwest  Association  of  Nurserymen  11-89,  12-81,  2-83,  4-63 

Northwest  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations ...  .2-84,  4-72,  11-91,  12-76 

Nurserymen's  Association  Annual  Convention  12-56 

Okanogan  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association  5-63 

Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society.    H.  M.  Williamson  1-46 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  of  Medford,  Articles 

of  Incorporation  of  2-45 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  of  iSIedford,  Oregon, 

The  Forming  of  the.    C.        Wilmeroth  2-72 

Union  for  the  Packing  of  Apples,  Regulations  of  Members  of 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  3-81 

Western  Fruit  .Jobbers'  Association   8-96 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  of  America,  Olficers  and  Com- 
mittees of   11-76,  12-86 

Ballard,  W.  S.    Fungous  Diseases  of  Fruits — Their  Bemedies  8-33 

Balmer,  J.  A.    Propagatig  the  Rose — Written  for  Amateurs  11-19 

Bark,  D.  H.    Selecting  and  the  Irrigation  of  Orchards  10-29 

Barney,  F.  E.    Practicability  of  Orchard  Heating  With  Coal  4-39 

Barrels  and  Boxes,  The  Packing  of  Anples  in.    J.  A.  Ruddick  3-39 

i5artow.  Chas.  H.    Grafting  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Grapevines  2-85 

Reals,  Edward  A.    Forecasting  the  Weather  Not  Guess  Work  4-47 

Bennett,  E.  R.    Fruit  Grow  ing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  10-70 

Better  Fruit— Part  It  Takes  in  Our  Dailv  Life  1-72 


Strawberries  and  Caring  for  Them,  Growing.    W.  H.  Burke.  .  .10-15,  11-56 


Strawberry,  The  Diseases  and  Pests  of  the  12-42 

Sulphur-Lime,  Mixing  of  Lead  and.    A.  L.  Melander  9-47 

Sutherlin  Valley  Irrigating  Project,  The  5-56 

Taft,  W.    Beclamation  Projects  of  the  Government  5-£j) 

Thinning  Out  of  Orchards,  The  Setting  and.    B.  W.  Allen  6-23 

Thomson,  B.  H.    Pumping  Water  for  Irrigating  Purposes.  ......  .5-47,  6-4^3 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Currants  for  Home  or  Commercial  Planting  12-30 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Gooseberries  for  the  Garden  or  Orchard  12-40 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Practical  Ideas  on  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees  6-15 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Baspberries,  Blackberries  and  Loganberries  12-21 

Top-Grafted,  Old  Apple  Orchards  Should  Be.    M.  O.  Lownsdale  6-33 

Top-Grafting  Old  Cherry  Trees,  Method  of.    H.  H.  Cross  6-46 

Top-Grafting  Trees,  A  Practical  Method  for.    H.  E.  Van  Deman  10-29 

Tucker,  B.  F.    A  Short  Treatise  on  Planting  an  Orchard  6-58 

Tunnel  in  Colorado,  About  the  Gunnison  5-61 

Twight,  E.  H.    A  New  Method  for  Making  Arsenical  Spray  4-24 

Twight,  E.  H.    A  Warning  and  Advice  to  the  Grape  Grower  4-21 

Twight,  E.  H.    Pruning  Different  Varieties  of  Grapevines  1-35 

Twin  Falls  Tract,  The.    (Poem.)    J.  H.  Bolton  5-57 

Union  County,  Oregon   10-69 

Unions — See  Associations. 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.    A  Practical  Method  for  Top-Grafting  Trees  10-29 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.  Judging  the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  .  .  .  .7-31 
Vincent,  C.  C,  S.  L.  Bennett  and  C.  I.  Lewis.    Packing  Fruit  in 

Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon  3-28 

Vincent,  C.  C.,  and  C.  I.  Lewis.    Treatise  on  Pollenation  of  Apole 

Blossoms   1-21,  2-40 

Walnut  and  Its  Pronagatio'.,  Notes  on  the.    C.  I.  Lewis  2-13 

Walnut  Culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    H.  E.  Dosch  2-28 

Walnut  Culture — Planting,  Cultivating,  etc  2-36,  3-35 

Walnut  Groves  of  the  Future,  The  Model.    F.  A.  Lleb  6-29 

Walnut  Growing  in  Northwest  Districts.    T.  Prince  2-51 

Walnut-Growing  Industry  in  France,  The.    J.  B.  Pilkington  2-34 

Walnut  Industry  in  Oregon,  History  of  the.    H.  M.  Williamson  2-26 

Walnuts,  An  Interesting  Letter  About.    T.  Withycombe  2-54 

Washington  Nursery  Company,  Toppenish  4-46 

Washington  State  College  Spray  Calendar  8-41 

Weather  Alarm,  Pap's  6-60 

Weatherstone,  C.  E.    The  Making  of  a  Fruit  District  by  Irrigation.  .  .  .6-35 

Weldon,  G.  P.    How  Strong  Must  We  Use  Arsenate  of  Lead?  9-36 

Weldon.  G.  P.    Orchard  Pests — Brown  Mite  and  Red  Spider  10-21 

Wells,  W.  B.    Movement  for  Community  Development  5-69 

Wenatchee,  Fruitgrowers  to  Attend  7-73 

Wentworth,  J.  R.    Heating  of  Orchards  6-73 

West  Is  Just  Beginning  to  Grow  ,  The  8-78 

Whipnle,  0.  B.,  and  W.  Paddock.    Preparing  Land  and  Trees  for 

Planting   9-.S2 

Whipple,  0.  B.    The  Cultivation  and  Growing  of  Dewberries  12-37 

Whipple,  O.  B.    The  Proper  Pruning  of  Mature  Trees  6-18 

Whitewash  Formula   12-72 

Williamson,  H.  ]\I.    History  of  the  Walnut  Industry  in  Oregon  2-26 

^^'ithycombe,  T.    An  Interesting  Letter  About  W'alnuts  2-54 

Wolf,  A.    Annie  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  1-31 

Wolf,  A.    Exhibitors  at  National  Annie  Show  7-22 

Wolf,  A.    Irrigation  Congress  at  Spokane,  August  9  to  14  1-26 

Wolf,  A.    The  National  Apple  Show  Held  at  Spokane  7-15 

Wolf,  A.    To  Hold  National  Anple  Show  at  Spokane  1-28 

Wood,  F.    The  Horticultural  Possibilities  of  Idaho  5-41 

Woollv  Aphis,  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  6-70 

Woolly  Aphis,  Green  Aphis  and.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-30 

Wvman,  A.  P.    The  Beautifving  of  the  Small  Home  Yard  11-47 

Yard,  How  to  Fix  Up  the —    hat  to  Plant.    H.  F.  Major  11-35 

Yard,  The  Beautifying  of  the  Small  Home.    A.  P.  Wyman  11-47 


Bexell,  J.  A.    ^lethod  of  Determining  Profit  and  Loss  6-74 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries,  Growing  of.    W.  S.  Thornber  10-54 

Blackberry  and  Raspberry,  Anthracnose  of.    W^  H.  Lawrence  9-73 

Blackberries,  Methods  of  the  Growing  of  the  10-74 

Blight,  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  Peach.    H.  S.  Jackson  1-25 

Blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Control  of  Pear.    P.  J.  O'Gara  5-30 

Blight,  Summary  of  O.  A.  C.  Experiments  on  Peach  1-72 

Blinn,  P.  K.    Breeding  and  Development  of  Cantaloune  9-31 

Blister  Mite  Effective,  Sulphur  Spravs  for.    T.  H.  Hall  9-55 

Borer,  How  to  Combat  With  the  Peach  Tree  11-43 

Bowman,  A.    The  Hardy  Narcissi  for  Outdoor  Planting  11-60 

Boxes,  A  Practical  Press  for  Nailing  Apple  3-38 

Boxes,  Pack  Fruit  in  Corrugated  Cardboard.    A.  C.  Rulofson  1-48 

Boxes,  The  Packing  of  Apples  in  Barrels  and.    J.  A.  Ruddick  3-39 

Bracket,  G.  B.    Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to  Fruit  Crops  4-33 

Breeding  and  Develonment  of  Cantaloupe.    P.  K.  Blinn  9-31 

Breitenstein,  A.  L.    Missoula's  Western  Montana  Apple  Show  7-37 

Brock,  Ray  C.    The  Science  of  Grading  and  Packing  Apples  3-42 

Brown  Bot  and  Plum  Curculio  on  Peaches.    W.  M.  Scott  and  A.  L. 

Ouaintance   1-19 

Bud  Weevil,  The  Unknown  Snout  Beetle  or.    G.  Chase  10-93 

Buds,  Bloom  and  Fruit,  Effect  of  Freezing  on.    O.  B.  Whipple  6-20 

Bulbs  for  Early  Bloom,  How  to  Plant  Hardv  11-34 

Burke,  W.  H.    Strawberries  Grown  in  Orchard  Profitable  9-19 

Buyers,  List  of  1-68,  2-77,  4-62,  5-51,  11-87,  12-85 

Canadian  National  Apple  Show  ,  Vancouver.    M.  Smith  7-28 

Cantaloupe,  Breeding  and  Development  of.    P.  K.  Blinn  9-31 

Carson,  A.  H.    Method  of  Starting  and  Managing  a  Vineyard  2-23 

Carson,  A.  H.    Orchard  Drainage  and  the  Necessity  of  It  10-72 

Cement-Coated  Nails  Lead  in  Test  3-67 

Chandler,  A.  B.    Picking,  Packing  and  Grading  Pears  and  Apples.  ..  .3-32 

Chapman,  C.  C.    Organization  a  Valuable  Publicity  Agencv  12-78 

Chase,  G.    The  Unknown  Snout  Beetle  or  Bud  Weevil  10-93 

Cherry  Heaven — Were  First  Grown  Years  Ago.    H.  E.  Van  Deman.  .  .12-38 

Clarke,  W.  T.    Origin  and  Results  of  Demonstration  Train  10-47 

Clearing  Logged-Off  Land  With  Stump  Burner.    W.  H.  Lawrence  6-29 

Clearing  Orchard  Land,  Some  Experiments  in.    J.  C.  Maclnnes  6-25 

Codling  Moth  Discovered,  New  Foe  for  the  4-53 

Codling  Moth  in  California,  Control  of  the.    W.  H.  Volck  8-79 

Codling  Moth,  Solving  the  Problem  of  the.    E.  P.  Taylor  10-77 

Codling  Moth,  Spraying  for  Curculio  and.    E.  P.  Taylor  8-19,  9-23 

Columbia  River  Orchard  Company  Enterprise  5-44 

Commission  Merchant,  The   3-67 

Communications  of  Interest  to  Fruitgrowers   5-77 

Company  Enterprise,  Columbia  River  Orchard   5-44 

Concrete  Arch,  To  Build  a  10-47 

Congress,  American  Apple — Aims  and  Objects.    C.  L.  Oliver  11-70 

Congress,  Dry  Farming  2-92 
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Congress,  Eighteenth  National  Irrigation  2-97 

Congress  Program,  American  Apple  Growers'  1-7G 

Conti-act  and  Agreement,  A  Uniform  Buying  6-76 

Convention   of  the   Pacific   Coast   Association   of  Nurserymen  at 

Walla  Walla,  Annual  4-41 

Convention,  Nurserymen's  Association  Annual  12-56 

Convention,  Washington  State  Annual  10-58 

Cook,  E.  C.    Apple  Speculation  From  a  Buyer's  Viewpoint  5-15 

Co-operative  Fruit  Organization,  Concerning.    C.  E.  Whisler  11-68 

Cordley,  A.  B.,  and  H.  S.  Jackson.    Orchard  Sprays  and  Spraying 

Successfully   12-40 

Cordley,  A.  B.    The  Compounding  of  Sprays  and  Their  Uses  9-40 

Country  Life  Hall,  A  :   5-86 

Cover  Crops,  Effect  of  Diflerent  Orchard.    W.  S.  Thornber  1-.32 

Cover  Crops  for  Orchards,  Cultivation  and.    W.  B.  Lanham  2-28 

Criticisms  Received  by  the  Publisher,  Some  2-88 

Crops,  Best  Methods  of  Applying  Water  to.    S.  Fortier  10-,S2 

Cultivating  the  Pear.    G.  C.  iRoeding  2-58 

Cultivation  and  Cover  Crops  for  Orchards.    W.  B.  Lanham  2-28 

Cultivation  of  Roses,  Suggestions  for  the.    W.  S.  Sibson  11-25 

Curculio  and  Codling  Moth,  Spraying  for.    E.  P.  Taylor  8-19,  9-23 

Degrees  of  Cold  Which  Will  Kill  Fruit  Buds  4-40 

Demonstration  Train,  Origin  and  Results  of.    W.  T.  Clarke  10-47 

Determination  Proves  a  Remarkable  Success  2-31 

Dewberries  in  Colorado,  The  Growing  of.    W.  Paddock  11-86 

Diseases  Caused  by  Arniillaria  Mollea,  Root.    W.  H.  Lawrence  10-41 

Diseases  of  Fruits,"  Fungous — Their  Remedies.    W.  S.  Ballard  8-33 

Display,  A  Modern  Traveling  Agricultural  10-63 

Displays  at  Apple  Show  to  Chicago,  Will  Send  1-78 

Distances,  A  Table  of.    P.  .1.  O'Gara  6-78 

Ditch  Digging,  Modern  System  of  5-84 

Drainage  and  the  Necessity  of  It,  Orchard.    A.  H.  Carson  10-72 

Draining  Land  by  Tile — Profitable  Investment.    T.  E.  Murphys  2-79 

Dropping  of  Fruit  Will  Not  Hurt  the  Crop.    R.  E.  Trumble  1-58 

Dry  Farming  Congress   2-92 

Dwarf  Fruits,  Commercial  Value  of  12-64 

Editorials 

1-50,  2-62,  ,3-52,  4-54,  5-48,  6-44,  7-64,  8-48,  9-46,  10-48,  11-52,  12-50 

Edwards,  J.    Apple  Annual  at  Watsonville,  California  7-48 

Einfalt,  R.  G.    The  Watsonville  Apple  Annual  a  Good  Show  3-47 

Einfalt,  R.  G.    Watsonville  and  Pajaro  Valley,  California  2-76 

Elliott,  H.    The  Efflcient  Management  of  Our  Railroads  12-58 

EUis,  H.  M.    Some  Modern  Methods  of  Marketing  Fruit  6-65 

Eugene,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Raising  Around.    D.  C.  Freeman  1-38 

Europe  as  a  Market  for  Our  Apples  and  Pears  3-33 

Europe,  Grimes  Golden  a  Favorite  Apple  in.    H.  B.  Miller  5-74 

Europe,  Relation  of  Agriculture  and  State  in.    S.  F.  Smyser  1-67 

Evergreens  From  the  Seed,  The  Growing  of.    B.  0.  Longyear  11-77 

Exchange,  Organization  of  a  Central  Fruit  10-52 

Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon,  Northwestern  Fruit.  C.  A.  iMalboeuf.  .  .12-46 
Exhibitions : 

Albany  Apple  Fair,  Fourth  Annual  7-60 

Apple  Congress  an4  Exposition  for  Denver  12-64 

Canadian  Apple  Show,  The  First.    L.  G.  Monroe  2-42 

Canadian  National  Apple  Show,  Vancouver.    M.  Smith  7-28 

Fairs,  State  and  District  2-94,  ,3-89,  4-65 

Gravenstein  Show,  Sebastopol,  California  7-57 

Missoula's  Western  Montana  Apple  Show.    A.  L.  Breitenstein  7-37 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane — Chicago,  Third.    A.  Wolf  7-23 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Third  Annual.    A.  Wolf  5-28 

Northwestern  Fairs   2-68,  .3-67 

Oregon  Fruit  Show,  The  AH — Premium  List  4-82 

Oregon  Show  Excels  All  Previous  Displays  7-39 

Oregon  State  Fair  to  Be  Held  in  September  2-98 

Panama  Exposition   6-82 

Portland  Rose  Show  Twelve  Years  Old  11-27 

Portland  to  Have  Apple  Show  in  November  2-95 

Shows,  The  Big  Apple  2-86,  .3-38 

Spokane  Apple  Show  in  Chicago.  Will  Repeat.    A.  Wolf  5-68 

Spokane  National  Apple  Show,  Good  Prizes  at  3-78 

Spokane  National  Apple  Shows   7-95 

Show  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  October  31  to  November  5,  1910,  The 

First  Canadian  National  Apple  3-64 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  a  Good  Show.    R.  G.  Einfalt  3-47 

Experimental  Work  in  ^^'estern  Colorado.    G.  P.  Wellan  8-73 

Experiments  in  Apples  and  Pears  12-83 

Experiments  on  Fertilizing  Apple  Orchards.    .1.  P.  Stewart  5-21 

Exports  Decreasing,  American  and  Canadian  12-62 

Expositions — See  Exhibitions. 
Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

Farmer  of  Western  Oregon,  Thrifty  Small.    J.  Withycombe  1-30 

Federations — See  Associations. 

Fertilizing  Anple  Orchards,  Experiments  on.    .1.  P.  Stewart  5-21 

Foss,  E.  E.    Pruning  Peach  Trees  in  Rogue  River  Valley  2-57 

Fortier,  S.    Best  Methods  of  Applying  Water  to  Crops  10-32 

Fortier,  S.    Scientific  Method  of  Irrigating  Orchards  10-19 

France,  Some  Methods  of  Growing  Fruit  in  10-86 

Freeman,  D.  C.    Fruit  and  Vegetable  Raising  Aroimd  Eugene  1-38 

Freezing  on  Buds,  Bloom  and  Fruits.  EfTeet  of.    O.  B.  Whipple  6-20 

Frost  Fighting  in  Colorado.    R.  H.  Rhodes  4-30 

Frost  Injury,  Fruit  Protected  From  4-65 

Frost  Injury,  Protection  From.    O.  B.  Whipple  4-17 

Frost  Injury  to  Fruit  Crops,  Prevention  of.    G.  B.  Bracket  4-3.3 

Frost,  Methods  of  Preventing   4-42 

Frost  Prevention  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.    P.  J.  O'Gara  4-21 

Frost,  Protecting  Fruit  and  Vegetables  From.    A.  G.  McAddic  4-73 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  From  Frost,  Protecting.    A.  G.  McAddie  4-73 

Fruit  Buds,  Degrees  of  Cold  Which  Will  Kill  4-40 

Fruit  Buds,  Thawing   4-62 

Fruit  Crop  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  The  1910  '.  .  ,  .2-59 

Fruit  Crops,  Why  and  How  Smoke  Will  Save.    Drs.  Luesther  and 

Moiz   4-58 

Fruit  Crops,  Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to.    G.  B.  Bracket  4-33 

Fruit  Crops,  Protection  From  Frost.    6.  B.  Whipple  4-17 

Fruit,  Effect  of  Freezing  on  Buds,  Bloom  and  Fruit.    O.  B.  Whipple.  .6-20 

Fruitgrower,  A  Prominent  Northwest  11-73 

Fruitgrower's  Small  Vegetable  Garden,  The.    W.  H.  Wicks  12-19 

Fruit  Growing,  Answers  to  Problems  in.    T.  F.  Smith  11-87 

Fruit  Growing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    E.  R.  Bennett  10-70 

Fruit  Industry  of  the  Great  Northwest,  The.    E.  H.  Shenard  12-34 

Fruit  Marks  Act,  Operation  of  the  Canadian.    A.  McNeill  3-56 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Fruits — Their  Remedies.    W.  S.  Ballard  8-33 

Gile,  H.  S.    Prune  Industry — Its  Commercial  Importance  !l-17 

Gillette,  C.  P.    Arsenate  of  Lead  for  the  Peacli  Twig  Borer  1-22 

.  Gillette,  C.  P.    Pests  Unknown  to  Colorado  Fruitgrowers  8-69 

Gillette  C.  P.,  and  G.  P.  Weldon.    Two  Destructive  Plant  Lice  of  the 

Peach  12-.31 

Goetz,  C.  H.    Fluctuating  Characteristics  of  the  Apple  10-57 

GoUehur,  F.  I.    Portland's  Enormous  Advertising  Campaign  1-81 


Goodrich,  A.  C.    Prune-Growing  Industrj'  in  Western  Oregon  1-12 

Grades  for  Apples,  Standard  Packages  and  2-32 

Grading  and  Packing  Apples,  The  Science  of.    B.  C.  Brock  3-42 

Grading  Pears  and  Apples,  Picking,  Packing  and.  A.  B.  Chandler.  ..  .3-32 
Grafting  and  Top-Working  of  Fruit  Trees,  The.    O.  B.  \\  hippie .  6-43,  7-62 

Grafting  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Grapevines.    C.  H.  Bartow  2-85 

Grapes,  Quality  Wine.    A.  Wolf  6-83 

Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste  1-72 

Gravenstein  Show,  Sebastopol,  California  7-57 

Green,  J.  P.    How  to  Combat  With  the  Peach  Tree  Boi  er  11-43 

Green,  L.    The  National  Horlicultuial  Congress  Show  7-43 

Grimes  Golden  a  Favorite  Apple  in  Europe.    H.  B.  Miller  5-74 

Hall,  A  Country  Life   5-86 

Hall,  F.  M.    Orchards  Injured  bv  the  Tussock  Moth  9-35 

Hall,  T.  H.    Sulphur  Sprays  for  Blister  Mite  Effective  9-55 

Hamilton,  .1.  L.    Value  of  Orchard  Heating  9-83 

Handling  the  Apple  Crop  of  the  Northwest.    C.  I.  Lewis  .3-17 

Harvesting  Rogue  River  Valley's  Pear  Crop.    J.  A.  Perry  2-21 

Hawkins,  ,1.  M.    Linn  County,  Oregon,  a  Fruit-Growing  Section  1-29 

Hearsch,  F.  H.    The  Importance  of  Good  Spray  Pump  Hose  9-49 

Heating,  Orchard   '  8-88,  12-68 

Heating,  Value  of  Orchard.    .1.  L.  Hamilton  9-83 

Hexagonal  System  of  Planting,  Thinning  for.    E.  G.  Merwin  6-28 

Hexagonal  System  of  Tree  Planting,  Hints  on.    F.  J.  Rupert  10-83 

Holinan,  F.  V.    The  Rose — Its  Planting  and  the  Care  of  It  11-26 

Home  Grounds,  Laying  Out  and  Beautifying.    A.  L.  Peck  11-38 

Home,  Improving  the  Surroundings  of  Your.    H.  F.  Major  11-.30 

Home,  Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Bural.    A.  L.  Peck  11-28 

Horticultural  Men  in  Demand,  Experienced  12-85 

Horticultural  Societies — See  Associations. 

Horticulture  and  the  Agricultural  College.    W.  J.  Kerr  1-35 

Hotbed,  Something  New  in  Frames  for  the  11-71 

Hurley,  G.  .1.    Best  Orchard  Lands  in  Okanogan  County  3-50 

Hucthiiis,  E.    Methods  Used  in  Fighting  the  Peach  Yellows  1-64 

Hutt,  W.  N.    A  Grower's  Opinion  of  Proper  Tree  Planting  6-39 

Insects  and  Mites  Attacking  Ihe  Peach,  Some.    G.  P.  Weldon  12-27 

Irrigate  by  the  Pumping  Svslcm,  How  to.    R.  A.  ,Iones  10-45 

Irrigating  Orchards,  Scicni'ilic  Method  of.    S.  Fortier  10-19 

Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  to  Irrigate  Sixteen  Thousand 

Acres  of  Land,  Okanogan   9-70 

Irrigation  Congress,  Eighteenth  National  2-97 

Irrigation  Is  Doing  for  Uncle  Sain,  What  10-44 

Irrigation  of  Orchards,  Selecting  and  the.    D.  H.  Bark  10-29 

Jackson,  H.  S.    Method  for  the  Treatment  of  Peach  Blight  1-25 

Jackson,  H.  S.,  and  A.  B.  Cordley.    Orchard  Sprays  and  Spraying 

Successfully   12-40 

Javne,  S.  O.    Most  Profitable  Use  of  Our  Water  Supply  10-37 

Jelly  of  Your  Unsalable  Fruit,  How  to  Make.    Mrs.  I.  W.  Rucker  1-40 

Jones,  R.  A.    How  to  Irrigate  by  the  Pumping  System  10-45 

Kerr,  W.  J.    Horticulture  and  the  Agricultural  College  1-35 

Kinds  of  Fruit  to  Plant  in  Different  Districts.    W.  S.  Thornber  6-42 

Knanp,  S.  A.    Fall  Breaking  and  Preparation  of  Seed  Bed  12-65 

Lamblin,  S.  M.    A  Grower's  Opinion  on  Planting  Fruit  Trees  ...6-62 

Lands  in  Okanogan  County,  Best  Orchard.    G.  J.  Hurley  3-.50 

Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Rural  Home.    A.  L.  Peck  11-28 

Lanham,  W.  R.    Cultivation  and  Cover  Crops  for  Orchards  2-28 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Anthracnose  of  Blackberry  and  Baspberry  ....9-73 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Clearing  Logged-Off  Land  With  Stump  Burner  6-29 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Good  Method  for  Destroying  Stumps  and  Logs  6-33 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Root  Diseases  Caused  by  Arniillaria  Mollea  10-41 

Letters  and  Communications,  Miscellaneous  2-69,  4-78,  5-77,  6-63 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Handling  the  Apple  Crop  of  the  Northwest  3-17 

Lice  of  the  Peach,  Two  Destructive  Plant.    C.  P.  Gillette  and  G.  P. 

Weldon   12-31 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution   '  .  2-99 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  Preparation  and  Use  of.    J.  P.  Stewart  8-30 

Linn  County,  Oregon,  a  Fruit-Growing  Section.    J.  M.  Hawkins  1-29 

Living  on  the  Land,  Successful  Farmer's  Wife  10-91 

Long,  A.  C.    Practical  Suggcslions  on  Orchard  Heating  4-68 

Longyear.  B.  O.    The  Growing  of  Evergreens  From  the  Seed  11-77 

Loss,  Method  of  Determining  Profit  and.    J.  A.  Bexell  6-74 

Lownsdale,  M.  0.    Treatment  for  Prevention  of  Anthracnose  1-44 

Luther,  E.  E.    Spraying  Trees  With  Zinc  Arsenate  of  Lead  8-65 

Maelnnes,  J.  C.    Some  Experiments  in  Clearing  Orchard  Land  6-25 

Major,  H.  F.    Improving  the  Surroundings  of  Your  Home  11-30 

Malboeuf,  C.  A.    Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon ...  12-46 

Market  Danger  of  Overproduction,  Apple.    H.  N.  Williamson  5-24 

Market,  Condition  of  Fruit  Trade  in  Berlin  3-69 

Market  Conditions   6-,53 

Market  for  Our  Apples  and  Pears,  Europe  as  a  3-33 

Marketing  Fruit,  Some  Modern  Methods  of.    H.  M.  Ellis  6-65 

Marketing  of  Fruit  the  Live  Issue  9-.39 

Maiketing  of  Prune  Crops,  Treatise  on  the.    W.  C.  Tillson  1-26 

Mason,  A.  1.    Pruning,  or  the  Building  of  an  Apple  Orchard  6-15 

McAddie,  A.  G.    Protecting  Fruit  and  Vegetables  From  Frost  4-73 

McNeill,  A.    Operation  of  the  Canadian  Fruit  Marks  Act  3-56 

Measure  Water,  Way  to  10-9f4 

Members  Are  Wanted,  Two  Thousand  More..  9-43 

Merwin,  E.  G.    Thinning  for  Hexagonal  System  of  Planting  6-28 

Methods,  Waste  in  Farming  9-89 

Meyer,  L.    Orchard  Heating,  Grand  Valley,  Colorado  4-27 

Mever,  L.    Result  of  Orchard  Mesa  Project  in  Colorado  5-72 

Mildew,  Injury  Caused  by  the  Apple  Powdery.    W.  H.  Volck  8-39,  9-60 

Miller,  H.  B.    Grimes  Golden  a  Favorite  Apple  in  Europe  5-74 

Missoula's  Western  Montana  Apple  Show.    A.  L.  Breitenstein  7-37 

Mites  Attacking  the  Peach,  Some  Insects  and.    G.  P.  Weldon  12-27 

Monroe,  L.  G.    The  First  Canadian  Apple  Show  2-42 

Murphys,  J.  E.    Draniage  by  Tile — Profitable  Investment  2-79 

Narcissi  for  Outdoor  Planting,  The  Hardy.    A.  Bowman  ll-IHl 

National  Apple  Contest  Next  November,  The  12  ('2 

National  Apple  Show,  Spokane — Chicago,  Third.    A.  Wolf  7-23 

National  Horticultural  Congress  Show.    L.  Green  7- '3 

Northern  Oregon,  Fruits  for   11-83 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange   7-85 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon.    ''.  A.  ^'albiieuf.  ..12-46 

Nursery  Stock  in  Great  Demand,  Imported.    J.  B.  Pilkington  11-67 

O'Gara"  P.  J.    A  Table  of  Distances   6-78 

O'Gara,  P.  J.    Absorption  of  Arsenic  bv  Apples  From  Snrav  8-28 

O'Gara,  P.  J.    Control  of  Pear  Blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast  2-49,  .5-30 

O'Gara,  P.  J.    Frost  Prevention  in  the  Rogue  River  Vallev  4-21 

Oil  as  Fuel  for  Orchard  Heating.    G.  C.  Richardson  4-20 

Okanogan  County,  Rest  Orchard  Lands  in.    G.  J.  Huntley  3-50 

Okanogan  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  to  Irrigate  Sixteen 

Thousand  Acres  of  Land  9-70 

Oliver,  C.  E.    American  Apple  Congress — Alms  and  Objects  11-70 

Orchard  Cultivator   10-73 

Orchard  Drainage  and  the  Necessity  of  It.    A.  H.  Carson  10-72 

Orchard  Heater,  Principles  of  the  National  4-37 

Orchard  Heating   8-88 
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A      Orchard  Heating  in  Grand  Valley,  Colorado.    L.  Meyer  4-27 

Orchard  Heating,  Practical  Suggestions  on.    A.  C.  Long  4-C8 

Orchard  Heating,  Use  of  Oil  as  Fuel  for.    G.  C.  Richardson  -.  .4-20 

Orchard  Heating,  Value  of.    J.  A.  Hamilton  9-83 

Orchard  Heating  With  Coal.    F.  E.  Barney  4-39 

Orchard  Land,  Some  Experiments  in  Clearing.    J.  C.  Maclnn;s  6-25 

Orchard  Mesa  Project  in  Colorado,  Result  of.    L.  Meyer  5-72 

Orchard  Profitable,  Strawberries  Grown  in.    W.  H.  j&urke  9-19 

Orchard,  Pruning,  or  the  Building  of  an  Apple.    A.  I.  Mason  6-15 

Orchard  Sprays  and  Spraying  Successfully.     A.  B.  Cordley  and 

H.  S.  Jackson   12-40 

Orchard  to  Depot  by  Auto   8-87 

Orchardist,  Information  for  the  Prospective.    W.  S.  Thornber  6-35 

Orchards,  Building  Windbreaks  to  Protect.    .T.  L.  Roberts  6-58 

Orchards  Injured  by  the  Tussock  Moth.    F.  M.  Hall  9-35 

Orchards,  Scientific  Method  of  Irrigating.    S.  Fortier  10-19 

Orchards,  Selecting  and  the  Irrigation  of.    D.  H.  Bark  10-29 

Oregon  Show  Excels  All  Previous  Displays  7-39 

Oregon,  Southern  2-62 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  Care  of.    G.  C.  Roeding  11-40 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Pruning  the.    .1.  .T.  Thornber  11-75 

Organization  a  Valuable  Publicity  Agency.    C.  C.  Chapman  12-78 

j     Organization,  Concerning  Co-Operative  Fruit.    C.  E.  Whisler  11-68 

Overproduction,  Apple  Jlarket  and  Danger  of.    H.  N.  Williamson  5-24 

Pack,  Complaint  About  Northw  est  1909-10  Apple  1-70 

Packages  and  Grades  for  Apples,  Standard  2-32 

Packages  Sell  Goods,  Neat  and  Attractive  11-42 

Packed,  How  Wenatchee's  Apple  Crop  Will  Be  5-83 

Packing  and  Grading  Pears  and  Apnles,  Picking.    A.  B.  Chandler.  .  .  .3-32 

Packing  Apples,  The  Science  of  Grading  and.    R.  C.  Brock  3-42 

Packing  of  Apples  in  Barrels  and  Boxes.    .1.  A.  Ruddick  3-39 

Packing  Peaches  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.    E.  Riste  1-23 

Packing  Regulations,  \v  enatchee  Adopts  New  3-86 

Packing  Rules,  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  3-84 

Paddock,  W.    Proper  Training  and  Pruning  of  Peach  Trees  1-11 

Paddock,  W.    The  Growing  of  Dewberries  in  Colorado  11-86 

Pajaro  Valley,  California,  Watsonville  and.    R.  G.  Einfalt  2-7G 

Panama  Exposition,  The  6-82 

Peach  Blight,  Meth"d  for  the  Treatment  of.    H.  S.  .Tackson  1-25 

Peach  Growing  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  District.    E.  Riste  2-27 

Peach,  Some  Insects  and  Mites  Attacking  the.    G.  P.  Weldon  12-27 

Peach  Tree  Borer.  How  to  Combat  With  the.    .1.  P.  Green  11-43 

Peach  Trees  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  Pruning.    E.  E.  Foss  2-57 

Peach  Trees,  Proper  Training  and  Pruning  of.    W.  Paddock  1-41 

Peach  Twig  Borer,  Arsenate  of  Lead  for.    C.  P.  Gillette  1-22 

Peach,  Two  Destructive  Plant  Lice  of  the.    C.  P.  Gillette  and  G.  P. 

Weldon   12-31 

Peach  Yellow  s,  Methods  of  Fighting  the.    E.  Hutchins  1-64 

Peaches,  Culture  of.    G.  C.  Roeding  1-60 

Peaches  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Packing.    E.  Riste  1-23 

Peaches,  Ripening  Dates  of  Some  Rogue  River  2-87 

Peaches  That  Can  and  Dry  Well,  Rogue  River.    C.  H.  Pierce  2-60 

Pear  Blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Control  of.    P.  .1.  O'Gara  2-49,  5-30 

Pear  Crop,  Harvesting  Rogue  River  Valley's.    .1.  A.  Perry  2-21 

Peck,  A.  L.    Landscape  Gardening  and  the  Rural  Home  11-28 

Peck,  A.  L.    Laying  Out  and  Beautifying  Home  Grounds  11-38 

Perry,  .7.  A.    Harvesting  Rogue  River  Valley's  Pear  Crop  2-21 

Pests,  College  to  Fight  Orchard  11-85 

Pests  Unknown  to  Colorado  Fruitgrowers.    C.  P.  Gillette  8-69 

Picking,  Packing  and  Grading  Pears  and  Apples.    A.  B.  Chandler.  .  .  .3-32 

Pierce,  C.  H.    Rogue  River  Peaches  That  Can  and  Dry  Well  2-60 

Pilkington,  ,1.  B.    Imported  Nursery  Stock  in  Great  Demand  11-67 

Planting,  A  Grower's  Opinion  of  Proper  Tree.    \V.  N.  Hutt  6-39 

Planting,  About  Fall   1-71 

Planting  Fruit  Trees,  A  Grower's  Opinion  on.    S.  M.  Lamblin  6-62 

Planting,  Hints   on  Hexagonal  System   of  Tree  Planting.     F.  J. 

Rupert   10-83 

Planting  of  Flowers  to  Mature  Next  Year  11-46 

Planting,  Thinning  for  Hexagonal  System  of.    E.  G.  Merwin  6-28 

Plum  Curculio  on  Peaches,  Brown  Rot  and.    W.  M.  Scott  and  A.  L. 

Quaintance   1-19 

Pollenation,  Studies  for  the  Students  of  11-79 

Portland  Rose  Show  Twelve  Years  Old,  The  11-27 

Portland's  Enormous  Advertising  Camnaign.    F.  I.  Gollehur  1-81 

Powell,  G.  H.    Problems  Surrounding  the  Shipping  of  Fruit  3-25 

Press  for  Nailing  Apple  Boxes,  A  Practical  3-38 

Prince,  T.    The  Walnut-Growing  Industry  in  Oregon  1-54 

Profit  and  Loss,  Method  of  Determining.    ,1.  A.  Bexell  6-74 

Prohibition — Its  Meaning  to  the  Northwest.    A.  Angcrmayer  5-22 

Project  in  Colorado,  Result  of  Orchard  Mesa.    L.  Meyer  5-72 

Protection  of  Fruit  Crops  From  Frost  Injury.    0.  B.  ^^'hipple  4-17 

Prune  Crops,  Treatise  on  the  Marketing  of.    W.  C.  Tillson  1-26 

Prune-Growing  Industry  in  Western  Oregon.    A.  C.  Goodrich  1-42 

Prune  Industry — Its  Commercial  Importance.    H.  S.  Gile  1-17 

Pruning  an  Important  Place  to  Orchardists.    R.  W.  Allen  6-18 

♦  Pruning  Apple  Trees,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling  on  6-86 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees  a  Very  Important  Factor.    W.  S.  Thornber  6-38 

Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  Necessity  of  Summer.    C.  L.  Smith  1-60 

Pruning  of  Peach  Trees,  Proper  Training  and.    W.  Paddock  1-41 

Pruning,  or  the  Building  of  an  Anple  Orchard.    A.  I.  Mason  6-15 

Pruning  Peach  Trees  in  Rogue  River  Valley.    E.  E.  Foss  2-57 

Pruning  the  Orchard,  A  Grower's  Opinion  of.    .7.  R.  Shepard  6-23 

Pruning  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.    .1.  .1.  Thornber  11-75 

Pump  Hose,  The  Importance  of  Good  Spray.    F.  H.  Hearsch  9-49 

Pumping  System,  How  to  Irrigate  by  the.    R.  A.  Jones  10-45 

Quack  Grass,  Killing  10-73 

Quaintance,  A.  L.,  and  W.  M.  Scott.    Brown  Rot  and  Plum  Curculio 

on  Peaches   1-19 

Railroads,  The  Efficient  Management  of  Our.    H.  Elliott  12-58 

Raspberries,  Growing  of  Blackberries  and.    W.  S.  Thornber  10-54 

Raspberry,  Anthraenose  of  Blackberry  and.    W.  H.  Lawrence  9-73 

Rating  Is  Revised,  Carload  4-79 

Regulations  of  Members  of  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  for 

the  Packing  of  Apples  3-81 

Remedies,  Fungous  Diseases  of  Fruits — Their.    W.  S.  Ballard  8-33 

Resolutions  and  Rules  on  Storage  in  Transit  10-62 

i     Reynolds,  L.  T.    Willamette  Valley  Horticultural  Outlook  1-27 

Rhodes,  R.  H.    Frost  Fighting  in  Colorado  4-30 

Richardson,  G.  C.    Use  of  Oil  as  Fuel  for  Orchard  Heating  4-20 

Riste,  E.    Packing  Peaches  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  1-23 

Riste,  E.    Peach  Growing  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  District  2-27 

Rupert,  F.  J.    Hints  on  Hexagonal  System  of  Tree  Planting  10-83 

Roberts,  J.  L.    Ruilding  Windbreaks  to  Protect  Orchards  6-58 

;      Roeding,  G.  C.    Care  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  11-40 

Roeding,  G.  C.    Cultivating  the  Pear   2-58 

Roeding,  G.  C.    Culture  of  Peaches   1-66 

Roeding,  G.  C.    The  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  on  Pacific  Slope  9-37 

Root  Diseases  Caused  by  Armillaria  Mollea.    W.  H.  Lawrence  10-41 

Rose,  Propagating  the — Written  for  Amateurs.    J.  A.  Balmer  11-19 


Rose,  The— Its  Planting  and  the  Care  of  It.    F.  V.  Holman  11-26 

Roses  and  How  to  Prepare  for  Their  Growth.    S.  S.  SuUiger  11-21 

Roses,  Suggestions  for  the  Cultivation  of.    W.  S.  Sibson  11-25 

Rotting,  How  to  Prevent  Peaches  From  1-76 

Routledge,  R.  R.    Some  Advice  on  the  Grow  ing  of  Sweet  Peas  11-36 

Rucker,  Mrs.  I.  W.    How  to  Make  Jelly  of  Your  Unsalable  Fruit  1-40 

Ruddick,  J.  A.    The  Packing  of  Apples  in  Barrels  and  Boxes  3-39 

Rules  on  Storage  in  Transit,  Resolutions  and  10-62 

Rulofson,  A.  C.    Pack  Fruit  in  Corrugated  Cardboard  Boxes  1-48 

Scott,  W.  M.,  and  A.  L.  Quaintance.    IJrown  Rot  and  Plum  Curculio 

on  Peaches  1-19 

Seed  Bed,  Fall  Breaking  and  Preparation  of.    S.  A.  Knapp  12-65 

Selling  Agency  for  Northwest  Fruits,  Central.    H.  O.  Stechan  10-48 

Shenandoah  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Meeting  12-49 

Shepard,  E.  H.    The  Fruit  Industry  of  the  Great  Northw  est  12-3  t 

Shepard,  J.  R.    A  Grower's  Opinion  of  Pruning  the  Orchard  6-23 

Shipping,  Advantages  of  Precooling  Fruit  for.    R.  Steel  2-65 

Shipping  of  Fruit,  Problems  Surrounding  the.    G.  H.  Powell  3-25 

Shipping,  Standardizing  Fruit — Growing  and.    W.  C.  Walker  12-71 

Shrubbery,  Care  of  Ornamental  Trees  and.    G.  C.  Roeding  11-40 

Shrubs  and  Where  and  How  to  Plant  Them.    W.  H.  Wicks  11-32 

Shrubs,  Pruning  Ornamental  Trees  and.    J.  J.  Thornber  11-75 

Sibson,  W.  S.    .Suggestions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Roses  11-25 

Sign  Made  Entirely  of  Grain  Seeds,  Unique  10-64 

Sin-la-he-kin  Valley  6-57 

Small  Fruit  Garden  a  Necessity,  Making  of  a  12-82 

Small  Fruits   11-90 

Small  Fruits  on  Pacific  Slope,  The  Culture  of.    G.  C.  Roeding  9-37 

Smith,  C.  L.    Necessity  of  Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees  1-60 

Smith,  M.    Canadian  National  Apple  Show,  Vancouver  7-28 

Smith,  T.  F.    Answers  to  Problems  in  Fruit  Growing  11-87 

Smoke  Will  Save  Fruit  Crops,  Why  and  How.    Drs.  Luesther  and 

Moiz  4-58 

Smyser,  S.  F.    Relation  of  Agriculture  and  State  in  Europe  1-67 

Snout  Beetle  or  Bud  Weevil,  The  Unknown.    G.  Chase  10-93 

Soil  a  Necessity,  The  Feeding  of  the  Garden  12-77 

Specialization  in  the  Fruit-Growing  Industry.    P.  L.  Vogt  12-61 

Speculation  From  a  Bviyer's  Viewpoint,  Apple.    E.  C.  Cook  5-15 

Spokane  National  Apple  Shows   7-95 

Spray,  Absorption  of  Arsenic  by  Apples  From.    P.  J.  O'Gara  8-28 

Spray  Pump  Hose,  The  Importance  of  Good.    F.  H.  Hearsch  9-49 

Spraying  Calendar  for  1911  8-47 

Spraying  for  Curculio  and  Codling  Moth.    E.  P.  Taylor  8-19,  9-23 

Spraying  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  History  of.    C.  W.  Woodworth  10-65 

Spraving  Successfully,  Orchard  Sprays  and.     A.  B.  Cordley  and 

H.  S.  .Jackson  12-40 

Spraying  Trees  With  Zinc  Ai  senate  of  Lead.    E.  E.  Luther  8-65 

Sprays  and  Spraving  Successful Iv,  Orchard.     A.  B.  Cordlev  and 

H.  S.  Jackson'  12-40 

Sprays  and  Their  Uses,  The  Compounding  of.    A.  B.  Cordley  9-40 

Sprays  for  Blister  Mite  Effective,  Sulnhur.    T.  H.  Hall  9-55 

Standardizing  Fruit — Grow  ing  and  Shipoing.    W.  C.  Walker  12-71 

Statistics  of  State  of  Oregon,  Agricultural  12-63 

Stechan,  H.  O.    Central  Selling  Agency  for  Northwest  Fruits  10-48 

Steel,  R.    Advantage  of  Precooling  Fruit  for  Shipping  2-65 

Stewart,  J.  P.    Experiments  on  Fertilizing  Apole  Orchards  5-21 

Stewart,  J.  P.    Preparation  and  Use  of  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  8-30 

Stirling,  T.  W.,  on  Pruning  Apple  Trees  6-86 

Storage  in  Transit,  Resolutions  and  Rules  on  10-62 

Storage  Situation,  A  Brief  Resume  of  the  10-60 

Strawberries  Grown  in  Orchard  Profitable.    W.  H.  Burke  9-19 

Strawberry,  "New  Oregon"   9-58 

Stump  Burner,  Clearing  Logged-Off  Land  With.    W.  H.  Law  rence  6-29 

Stumps  and  Logs,  Good  Method  for  Destroying.    W.  H.  Law  rence ....  6-33 

SuUiger,  S.  S.    Roses  and  How  to  Prepare  for  Their  Growth  11-21 

Sulphur  Sprays  for  Blister  Mite  Effective.    T.  H.  Hall  9-55 

Sweet  Peas,  Some  Advice  on  the  Growing  of.    R.  R.  Routledge  11-36 

Taylor,  E.  P.    Solving  the  Problem  of  the  Codling  Moth  10-77 

Taylor,  E.  P.    Spraying  for  Curculio  and  Codling  Moth  8-19,  9-23 

Thawing  Fruit  Buds   4-62 

Thinning  for  Hexagonal  System  of  Planting.    E.  G.  Merwin  6-28 

Thornber,  J.  J.    Pruning  the  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  11-75 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Effect  of  Different  Orchard  Cover  Crops  1-32 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Growing  of  Blackberries  and  Raspberries  10-54 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Information  for  the  Prospective  Orchardist  6-35 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Kinds  of  Fruit  to  Plant  in  Different  Districts  6-42 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Pruning  Fruit  Trees  a  Very  Important  Factor  6-38 

Thornber,  W.  S.    Valuable  Information  on  Washington  Trees  11-63 

Tillson,  W.  C.    Treatise  on  the  Marketing  of  Prune  Crops  1-26 

Top-Grafting  Trees,  A  Practical  Method  for.    H.  E.  Van  Deman  6-22 

Top-Working  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  Grafting  and.    O.  B.  Whipple. 6-43,  7-62 

Trade  in  Berlin  Market,  Condition  of  Fruit  3-69 

Traveling  Agricultural  Display,  A  Modern  10-63 

Trees,  Valuable  Information  on  Washington.    W.  S.  Thornber  11-63 

Trumble,  R.  E.    Dropping  of  Fruit  Will  Not  Hurt  the  Crop  1-58 

Tussock  Moth,  Orchard  Injured  by.    F.  M.  Hall  9-35 

Twig  Borer,  Arsenate  of  Lead  for  the  Peach.    C.  P.  Gillette  1-22 

Unions — See  Associations. 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.    A  Practical  >Iethod  for  Top-Grafting  Trees  6-22 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.    Cherry  Heaven — Were  First  Grown  Years  Ago.  .  .12-38 

Vegetable  Garden,  The  Fruitgrower's  Small.    W.  H.  Wicks  12-19 

Vegetable  Raising  Around  Eugene,  Fruit  and.    D.  C.  Freeman  1-38 

Vineyard,  Method  of  Starting  and  Managing  a.    A.  H.  Carson  2-23 

Vogt,  P.  L.    Specialization  in  the  Fruit-Growing  Industry  12-61 

Volck,  W.  H.    Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  California  8-79 

Volck,  W.  H.    Injury  Caused  by  the  Apple  Powdery  Mildew  .  .  .  .8-39,  9-60 

Walker,  W.  C.    Standardizing  Fruit — Growing  and  Shipping  12-71 

Walnut-Growing  Industrv  in  Oregon,  The.    T.  Prince  1-54 

Walnut  Planting  in  the  Valley,  A  Large  7-99 

Washington  State  Annual  Convention,  The  10-58 

Water,  Cost  of  Applying  11-90 

Water  Supply,  Most  Profitable  Use  of  Our.    S.  O.  Jayne  10-37 

Watering  Trees,  Late  10-94 

v^  atsonville  and  Pajaro  Valley,  California.    R.  G.  Einfalt  2-76 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual,  Features  of  the  5-80 

Watsonville,  California,  Apple  Annual  at.    J.  Edwards  7-48 

Weather  Bureau — Relation  to  Horticulture.    E.  L.  Wells  4-44 

V\^cather  Forecasting  Not  Guess  Work.    E.  A.  Beats  4-47 

Weldon,  G.  P.    Some  Insects  and  Mites  Attacking  the  Peach  12-2/ 

Weldon,  G.  P.,  and  C.  P.  Gillette.    Two  Destructive  Plant  Lice  of 

the  Peach  ;  12-31 

Wellan,  G.  P.    Experimental  \^'ork  in  Western  Colorado  8-73 

Wells,  E.  L.    Relation  of  Weather  Bureau  to  Horticulture  4-44 

Wenatchee's  Apple  Crop  Will  Be  Packed,  How  5-83 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  8-96 

Whipple,  O.  B.    Effect  of  Freezing  on  Buds,  Bloom  and  Fruit  6-20 

Whipple,  O.  W.    Protection  of  Fruit  Crops  from  Frost  Injury  4-17 

Whipple,  O.  B.  The  Grafting  and  Top  Working  of  Fruit  Trees.  .6-43,  7-62 
Whisler,  C.  E.    Concerning  Co-operative  Fruit  Organization  11-68 
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cks,  W.  H.    Shrubs  and  When  and  How  to  Plant  Them  11-32 

cks,  W.  H.    The  Fruit  Grower's  Small  Vegetable  Garden  12-19 

llamette  Valley  Horticultural  Outlook.    L.  T.  Reynolds  1-27 

lliamson,  H.  N.    Apple  Market  and  Danger  of  Overproduction  5.24 

Uiamson,  H.  M.    Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society,  The  1-J(i 

Imeroth,  C.  W.    The  Forming  of  the  Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Pro- 
duce Association  of  Medford,  Oregon  2-72 

ndbreaks  to  Protect  Orchards,  Building.    ,T.  L.  Roberts  6-.58 

thvcombe,  J.    Thrifty  Small  Farmer  of  Western  Oregon  1-30 


Wolf,  A.    Quality  Wine  Grapes  0-83 

Wolf,  A.    Third  Annual  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane  5-28 

Wolf,  A.    Third  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane-Chicago  7-23 

Wolf,  A.    Tremendous  Yield  of  Apples  from  One  Tree  4-26 

Wolf,  A.    Will  Repeat  Spokane  Apple  Show  in  Chicago  0-68 

Woodworth,  C.  W.    History  of  Spraying  in  the  Pajaro  Valley  10-65 

Yellows,  Methods  Used  in  Fighting  the  Peach.    E.  Hutchins  1-64 

Yield  of  Apples  from  One  Tree,  Tremendous.    A.  Wolf  4-26 

Zinc  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Spraying  Trees  With.    E.  E.  Luther  8-65 
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Addis,  W.  H.    June  Budding  of  Cherries  6- 

Agricultural  and  Fruit  Section,  .\  Wealthy.    A.  R.  Kanaga  11- 

Agricullural  Extension,  Aid  of  the  Government  to.    G.  S.  Wood  12- 

Agriculture,  The  New — Farming  With  Dynamite  11- 

Allen,  R.         Hints  on  Setting  and  Trimming  Young  Orchards  6- 

American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition.    D.  Boylston  7- 

Anthracnose,  Apple  Tree.    H.  S.  Jackson  8- 

Appalachian  Mountain  Orchards.    H.  E.  Van  Deman  6- 

Apple  a  More  Valuable  Asset,  How  to  Make  the.    W.  G.  Paine  12- 

Apple  Business  in  Watsonville.    C.  G.  Redman.  7- 

Apple  Crop,  Bettering  the  Distribution  of  the.    W,  L.  W^agner  1- 

Apple  Crop  of  United  States  and  Canada,  Estimate  of  1911  4- 

Apple  Crop  the  Largest  in  History,  This  Year's   .1- 

Apple  Culture  in  Virginia.    E.  A.  Shubert  5- 

Apple  Growing  and  Orchard  Management  in  New  England.    C.  D. 

Jarvis   4-41,  5- 

Apple  Industry,  Future  of  the  1- 

Apple  Orchard  Management,  Commercial  8- 

Apple  Orchard,  The  New.    S.  Van  Aken  7- 

Apple  Outlook  Good  in  Europe  1- 

Apples  Recommended  for  Planting  Commercial  Orchards.     J.  L. 

Dumas   10- 

Apple  Tree  Anthracnose.    H.  S.  Jackson  8- 

Apple  Tree  Borers,  Two  Species  of.    H.  F.  Wilson  8- 

Archibald,  H.    Northwest  System  of  Apple  Packing  3- 

Aspinwall,  A.  B.    Loganberry  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  9- 

Associations : 

Annual  Convention  of  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  11- 

Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  10- 

Florida  Meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society  1- 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Annual  Meeting  11- 

Idaho  State  Horticultural  Meeting.    E.  F.  Stephens  9- 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Association  1- 

Kelso  Forms  Union  10- 

Minnesota  Fruit  Growers  Plan  to  Organize  8- 

Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Association  Incieasing  2- 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  1- 

New  Horticultural  Organization.    H.  G.  Cotton  9- 

North  Fork  Fruit  Growers'  Association  2- 

Northwest  Association  of  Nurserymen  1- 

Northwest  Commercial  Execuitves'  Meeting  2- 

Northwest  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations 

1-98,  2-93,  3-93,  4-94,  5-94,  6-92,  7-93,  8-94,  9-71,  10-85,  11-81,  12- 

Oregon  Apple  Show  and  Horticultural  Society.    F.  W.  Power  4- 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  and  Apple  Show.     F.  W. 

Power   7- 

Plan  to  Finance  Association.    (Yakima  Valley)  11- 

Rogue  River  Association,  Annual  Meeting  11- 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  2- 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  Banquet  9- 

W^estern  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  of  America  1-75,  3-58,  12- 

Yakima  County  Florticultural  Association  11- 

Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Men  Elect  Officers  11- 

Associations  and  Method  of  Organizing  Them.    E.  H.  Shepard  2- 

Associations  of  the  Past  and  Present.    C.  T.  Barker  12- 

Auctioning  of  Apples  3- 

Augusta  County,  Virginia,  A  Fine  Apnle  Section.    D.  C.  Fitzgerald ...  8- 

Auto  Wagon  as  an  Aid  to  the  Fruit  Grower  8- 

Averill,  H.  B.    Washington  State  Fair  at  North  Yakima  7- 

Baker.  R.  A.    Manufacturing  Basis  for  Tilleis  of  the  Soil  11- 

Back  to  the  Farm  Remedy  for  Ills  10- 

Barker,  C.  T.    Associations  of  the  Past  and  Present  12- 

Barney,  F.  E.    Successful  Orchard  Heating  and  Heaters  5- 

Barrel  Apples,  Western  Box  Apples  vs.  Eastern.    F.  E.  Wagner  1- 

Barrels  for  a  Decade,  Apole  Production  in  4- 

Batchelor,  L.  D.    Horticultural  News  Notes  from  Southern  Utah  4- 

Beach,  S.  A.    Apple  Production  in  Western  L'nited  States  4- 

Beals,  E.  A.    Forecasting  of  Frost  in  the  North  Pacific  Coast  States.  .  .5- 

Beans,  Planting  Garden.    J.  W.  Jung  10- 

Beattie,  R.  K.    Combatting  Dandelions  in  Lawns  10- 

Rees,  Cellar  Wintering  11- 

Bees,  Concerning   12- 

Bees,  I'ertili/ation  of  Fruit  Blossoms  by  Honey.    J.  D.  Yancey  9- 

Bees  Profitable.  Berries,  Chickens  and.    L.  Y.  Williams  12- 

Beetle  and  the  Remedy,  Gray.    P.  G.  Krusrer  11 

Beetles  That  Attack  Apples,  The  Three  Destructive  Snout.     F.  E. 

Brook   8 

Benson,  E.  F.    Northwest  Box  Anple  and  New  York  Land  Show  9 

Benson,  E.  N.    Pruning,  or  the  Training  of  Fruit  Trees  6 

Berries,  Chickens  and  Bees  Profitable.    L.  Y.  Williams  12 

Bill,  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on  Lewis  1 

Bill  for  Standard  Apole  Box,  Proposed.    C.  E.  Whistler  12 

Bill  Pending  Before  Congress,  Cold  Storage  1 

Birds  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects,  Economic  Value  of.    \\'.  W. 

Woollen   11 

Bitter  Root  Valley  at  Chicago  Land  Show  7 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Heavy  Shipments  from  7 

Blight,  Western  Tomato.    W.  S.  Thornber  11 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  The  Substitution  of  Lime-Sulphur  for.    W.  M. 

Scott   10 

Borers,  Two  Species  of  Apnie  Tree.    H.  F.  Wilson  8 

Buston's  Superiority  as  a  Point  for  Exporting.    T.  S.  H.  Taylor  4 

Box  Apple  and  New  York  Land  Show,  Northwest.    E.  F.  Benson  9 

Box  Apple  Industry,  Storage  in  Transit  and  the  4 

Box  Apples  vs.  Eastern  Barrel  Apples,  Western.    F.  E.  Wagner  1 

Box,  Proposed  Bill  for  Standard  Apple.    C.  E.  Whistler  12 

Box.  vs.  Eastern  Bushel  Basket,  Washington  Apple  9 

Boxes,  A  Practical  Press  for  Nailing  Apple  3 

Boxes  for  Exporting  Apples,  Hints  on  8 

Boylston,  D.    American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  7 

Bramble  Fruits,  Culture  and  Care  of.    J.  F.  Littooy  10 

Breitenstein,  A.  J.    Western  Montana  as  a  Fruit  Growing  Region  5 

British  Columbia,  Views  from  6 

Brock,  R.  C.    Hood  River  at  the  Oregon  Apple  Show  7 


Brock,  R.  C.    The  Off-Set  System — Science  of  packing  Apples  3-21 

Brook,  F.  E.    Three  Destructive  Snout  Beetles  that  Attack  Apples  8-21 

Brown,  F.  R.,  and  C.  I.  Lewis.    Preliminary  Frost  Fighting  Studies 

in  Rogue  River  Valley  5-43,  6-79 

Brown,  G.  G.  Precooling  of  Fruit,  Problem  9-84 

Budding  of  Cherries,  June.    W.  H.  Addis  6-47 

Buck,  J.  E.    Woman's  Happiness  Important  to  Rural  Progress  12-38 

Burlingame,  E.  C,  Gardena  Orchard,  Experience  of  6-46 

California  Borax  Production  12-69 

California,  Citrus  Protective  League  of  the  State  of.    G.  H.  Powell.  .  .  .4-54 

Canada,  Estimate  of  1911  Apple  Crop  of  United  States  and  4-21 

Canon  City,  Colorado,  to  the  Front  7-42 

Chandler,  A.  B.    Picking  and  Packing  of  Fruit  in  Grand  Valley  2-39 

Charpit  Process,  Successful  Land  Clearing  by  1-84 

Charpitting  Method  for  the  Destruction  of  Stumps.    H.  W.  Sparks.  .  .  .6-41 

Charpitting  Method  of  Destroying  Stumps.    W.  H.  Lawrence  5-71 

Chelan,  Washington,  Output  11-82 

Cherry  as  a  Profitable  Crop.    C.  H.  Miller  10-31 

Cherry  Gummosis   12-41 

Cherry  Tree,  How  to  Nourish.    E.  A.  Season....  10-31 

Cherries  and  Walnuts,  Pruning  Pears.    J.  M.  Jenne  6-60 

Cherries,  June  Budding  of.    W.  H.  Addis  6-47 

Chicago  Land  Show,  Bitter  Root  Valley  at  7-45 

Codling  Moth,  Control  of  the.    A.  L.  Melander  12-11 

Chickens  and  Bees  Profitable,  Berries.    L.  Y.  Wiliiams  12-54 

Citrus  Protective  League  of  the  State  of  California.  G.  H.  Powell.  ..  .4-54 
Clearing  Logged-Off  Land  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Cost  of.  H. 

Thompson   9-33 

Codling  Moth,  Will  Fight  12-52 

Cold  Storage,  Benefit  of  12-43 

Cold  Storage  Bill  Pending  Before  Congress  1-29 

Cole,  C.  A.    Art  of  Careful  Commercial  Apple  Packing  3-31 

Cole,  E.  F.    Open-Head  Method  of  Pruning  Our  Old  Orchards  9-79 

Come  to  the  Land  for  Health  and  Wealth  1-77 

Commission  Extraordinary   12-53 

(.(inimission  House,  Prominent  Ohio   4-74 

Cimimission  Merchants'  Annual  Convention.    W.  Seig  1-31 

Commission  Merchants,  National  League  of  1-75 

Congress  at  Denver,  American  Anple  '  4-76 

Congress,  National  Life.    A.  Wolf  5-41 

Congress,  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  3-55 

Congress,  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation.    R.  Insinger  3-57 

Consumer,  Fruit's  Journey  From  Producer  to.    N.  G.  Gibson  1-40 

Convention,  Commission  Merchants'  Annual.    W.  Seig  1-31 

Conventions : 

'•See  America  First"  Convention  4-60 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Convention   4-80 

Co-operation  in  the  Handling  and  Marketing  of  Fruit.    G.  H.  Powell 

6-53,  7-87 

Co-operative  Central  Marketing  Agency.    L.  B.  Meachem  2-65 

Cost  of  a  1,000-Acre  Washington  Orchard,  First  Year's.     W.  B. 

Lanham   9-23 

Cotton,  H.  G.    New  Horticultural  Organization  9-83 

Country  Life  Congress.  National.    A.  Wolf  5-41 

Cranberry  Culture  Is  Big  Income  Producer.    D.  McAllen  12-40 

Crop,  Handling  the  Pacific  Northwest  Fruit.    C.  I.  Lewis  2-29 

Crop,  Over  .$1,300  for   11-41 

Cull  Fruit,  Why  Do  We  Sell.    A.  C.  Rulofson   12-71 

Cultivation  for  Young  Orchards,  Methods  of.    E.  F.  Stenhens  9-63 

Cultivation  of  the  Peach  Orchard  a  Necessity,  Systematic.    B.  W. 

Douglass   .11-24 

Dandelions  in  Lawns,  Combating.    R.  K.  Beattie  10-46 

Deciduous  Fruit,  The  Problem  of  Marketing.    F.  B.  McKevitt  1-24 

Demonstration  Train,  Northern  Pacific   8-84 

Denmark,  Some  Features  of  Industrial  Life  in  2-73 

Denver,  Colorado,  American  Apple  Exposition  Held  at.    A.  W.  Sowers  7-41 

Desert  to  Blossom  as  the  Rose,  Making  the  2-83 

Diseases,  Influence  of  Environment  Conditions  Llpon  Plant.    G.  M. 

Reed   11-28 

Distribuiton  of  the  Apple  Crop,  Bettering  the.    W.  L.  Wagner  1-35 

Douglass,  B.  W.    Systematic  Cultivation  of  the  Peach  Orchard  a 

Necessity   11-24 

Doyle,  P.  H.    Department  of  Publicity  of  Governors'  Special  6-75 

Drainage  of  Farms,  Plans  Under  Way  for  Better  9-72 

Dumas,   J.    L.     Apples   Recommended   for   Planting  Commercial 

Orchards   10-32 

Dynamite,  Effects  of  Subsoiling  With  11-27 

Dynamite,  Farming  With — The  New  Agriculture  11-11 

Economies  of  Orcharding.    H.  H.  S.  Rowell  11-59 

Economy  a  Factor  in  Commercial  Growing.    H.  C.  Hetzel  12-45 

Editorials 

1-56,  2-50,  3-52,  4-50,  5-52,  6-50,  7-52,  8-52,  9-38,  10-38,  11-38,  12-36 

England,  American  Apples  in  Southern.    A.  W.  Swalm  10-43 

England,  American  Peaches  for   12-56 

England,  Apple  Trade  in.    H.  L.  Washington  11-26 

Eugene  Fruitgrowers,  A  Profitable  Year  for  the  11-31 

Europe,  Apple  Outlook  Good  in   1-47 

Europe  Reviewed  Through  an  Expert's  Eyes   2-41 

European  Apple  Market,  Wilmeroth  Tells  of  1-41 

European  Markets,  Exporting  Apples  to  the   1-43 

Evaporators  to  Be  Built  in  Yakima  Valley  9-54 

Exhibitions : 

American  Apple  Exposition  Held  at  Denver,  Colo.    A.  W.  Sowers.  .  .7-41 

American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition.    D.  Boyston  7-35 

An  Exposition  That  Will  Exploit  Agricultural  Development  2-45 

Big  California  Annual  Apple  Show  at  Watsonville.    C.  G.  Redman.  .7-27 

Bitter  Root  Valley  at  Chicago  Land  Show  7-45 

Cove,  Oregon,  Cherry  Fair.    G.  Rieben  4-68 

Exposition  at  Donaldson's  a  Success  1-43 

Fair  Dates  of  the  Northwest  2-40,  3-46 

Features  in  Washington  State  Fair  Prizes  3-74 

Fourth  Annual  Apple  Show  Held  at  Spokane  3-64 

Fourth  National  Apple  Show  November,  23  to  30.    A.  Wolf  4-65 

Fourth  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington.    A.  Wolf  7-19 
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Expositions — Continued : 

Fruit  Exliibit  at  Utati  State  I-'air.    J.  E.  Taylor  7-39 

Gravenstein  Apple  Show   Held  at  Sebastopol,  California.    J.  P. 

McDonnell   7-66 

Hood  River  at  the  Oregon  Apple  Show.    R.  C.  Brock  7-34 

Idaho  Inter-Mountain  Fair  Held  at  Boise.    A.  Hodges  7-44 

Indiana  Apple  Show  Held  at  Indianapolis.    G.  C.  Woodbury  7-30 

Interstate  Fair  at  Spokane,  Washington   2-92 

Land  Product  Show  at  St.  Paul  8-34 

Lane  County  Apple  Show  .    J.  O.  Holt  7-78 

List  of  Big  Land,  Irrigation  and  Apple  Shows  3-66 

Michigan  Land  and  Apple  Show.    H.  O.  Zandir  7-43 

Montana  State  Fair  at  Helena  7-74 

National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  3-55 

New  York  Land  Show,  Northwest  Box  Apple  and.    E.  F.  Benson.  ,  .9-15 

Ninth  Annual  Flathead  County  Fair.    S.  G.  Robinson  7-79 

Northwest  Land  Products  Show  at  St.  Paul  3-68 

Northwestern  Land  Products  Show  3-55 

Oregon  Apple  Show  and  Horticultural  Society.    F.  W.  Power  4-62 

Oregon  Apple  Show  to  Be  Held  at  Portland  3-62 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  and  Apple  Show.     F.  W. 

Power   7-33 

Oregon  State  Fair  Fifty  Years  of  Age  2-53 

San  Francisco's  Coming  Fair   12-53 

Twin  City  May  Get  the  National  Apple  Show  2-86 

United  States  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  3-55 

Washington  State  Fair  at  North  Yakima  7-75 

Watsonville's  Second  Annvial  Apple  Show  3-72 

Exporting  Apples  to  the  European  Markets  1-43 

Exporting,  Boston's  Superiority  as  a  Point  for.    T.  S.  H.  Taylor  4-59 

Exporting,  Way  Fruit  Should  Be  Handled  for.    C.  E.  Mosler  3-47 

Expositions — See  Exhibitions. 
Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

Fall  Planting  of  Trees  and  Vines  6-59 

Fertilization  of  Fruit  Blossoms  by  Honey  Bees.    .1.  D.  Yancey  9-92 

Fitzgerald,  D.  C.    Augusta  County,  Virginia,  A  Fine  Apple  Section.  .  .  .8-37 

Flathead  County  Fair,  Ninth  Annual.    S.  G.  Robinson  7-79 

Fleming,  R.    Our  Apple  Trade  in  Scotland  10-47 

Forecasting  of  Frost  in  the  North  Pacific  Coast  States.    E.  A.  Beals..5-31 

Foreign  Lands,  Condition  of  Fruit  Growing  in  10-47 

Frost  Fighting  Studies  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  Preliminary.    C.  I. 

Lewis  and  F.  R.  Brown  5-43,  6-79 

Frost,  H.  L.    Takes  Issue  as  to  Pollenization  Methods  9-73 

Frost  in  the  North  Pacific  Coast  States,  Forecasting  of.  E.  A.  Beats.  .5-31 
Frost  Injury  Prevention  Methods  in  Rogue  River  Valley.  P.  J.  O'Gara  5-21 

Frost  Prevention,  Modern  Methods  of.    E.  B.  McPherson  5-62 

Frost,  Protection  of  Orchards  From.    R.  F.  How  ard  5-36 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Flavors  in  the  Human  Body.    T.  T.  Kerl  9-50 

Fruit  Firm  of  a  Great  Western  City,  A  Great  1-30 

Fruits  Recommended  for  Planting  in  Eastern  Washington  10-68 

Fruits  Recommended  for  Planting  in  Washington  10-28 

Fungus  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Foliage  of  Apple,  Insect  and.    A.  L. 

Quaintance  and  W.  M.  Scott   12-27 

Gardena  Orchard  Experience  of  E.  C.  Burlingame  6-46 

Gavel  Presented  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Wagner,  Apnle  Tree  4-87 

Germany,  Northwestern  Apples  Popvilar  in  11-31 

Gibson,  N.  G.    Fruits  .lourney  From  Producer  to  Consumer  1-40 

Gilbert,  E.  M.    Method  of  Irrigating  Without  Waste  of  Water  9-20 

Goose  Lake  Valley — A  New  Apple  District.    L.  E.  Seager  8-67 

Gophers,  Getting  Rid  of   12-72 

Governors'  Special,  Department  of.    P.  H.  Doyle  6-75 

Governors'  Special,  The   4-70 

Grand  .lunction,  Colorado,  Shows  Up  Well  9-60 

Grand  Valley,  Picking  and  Packing  of  Fruit  in.    A.  B.  Chandler  2-39 

Gravenstein  Apple  Show   Held  at  Sebastopol,   California.     J.  P. 

McDonell  7-66 

Great  Britain,  Trial  Shipments  of  Peaches  to  3-83 

Gray  Beetle  and  the  Remedy.    P.  G.  Kruger  11-40 

Gummosis,  Cherry   12-41 

Hamilton,  J.  L.    Orchard  Heating  an  Established  Fact  5-59 

Handling  the  Pacific  Northwest  Fruit  Crop.    C.  I.  Lewis  2-29 

Harvesting  and  Packing  of  the  Apple  Crop.    E.  H.  Shepard  3-38 

Heat  and  Smoke  Combined,  Use  5-40 

Heaters,  Orchard  Heating  and.    P.  H.  Troutman  8-88 

Heaters,  Successful  Orchard  Heating  and.    F.  E.  Barney  5-34 

Heaters,  Instructions  for  Using  Ideal  Orchard  5-55 

Heating  an  Established  Fact,  Orchard.    J.  L.  Hamilton  5-59 

.Heating  and  Heaters,  Orchard.    P.  H.  Troutman  8-88 

Heating  and  Heaters,  Successful  Orchard.    F.  E.  Barney  5-34 

Heating  Methods,  Successful  Orchard.    J.  R.  Wentw  orth  5-32 

Heating,  The  Advancement  of  Orchard.    P.  H.  Troutman  5-56 

Hedrick,  U.  P.    Production  of  Apples  East  of  the  Great  Lakes  4-34 

He's  Takin'  "Better  Fruit."    W.  H.  Walton  9-47 

Hetzel,  H.  C.    Economy  a  Factor  in  Commercial  Fruit  Growing  12-45 

Hexagon  System  of  Tree  Planting,  Hints  on.    F.  J.  Rupert  6-30 

Hicks,  W.  H.    Top-Working  Fruit  Trees  to  Change  to  Better  Varieties .  9-28 

Higgins,  J.  E.    Some  Hawaiian  Tropical  Fruits  10-29 

Hodges,  A.    Idaho  Inter-Mountain  Fair  Held  at  Boise  7-44 

Hog  Raising  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Future.    R.  B.  Miller  1-88 

Holt,  J.  O.    Lane  County  Apple  Show  7-78 

Home  Builders,  A  Plan  to  Aid  7-83 

Home  in  the  Country,  Essential  Elements  of  a  Successful.    J.  Wing.  .11-35 

Hood  River  at  the  Oregon  Apple  Show.    R.  C.  Brock  7-34 

Hood  River,  Facts  and  Figures  Regarding  9-57 

Hood  River,  Nearly  13,000  Acres  of  Orchards  at  9-56 

Hood  River  Shipments   12-56 

Horticultural  News  Notes  From  Southern  Utah.    L.  D.  Batchelor  4-57 

Howard,  R.  F.    Protection  of  Orchards  F^rom  Frost  5-36 

Howe,  A.  J.    Insecticide  Information  of  Value  to  Fruitgrowers  9-26 

Huntington,  A.    An  Investigation  of  Pollenization  and  Its  Results.  ..  .5-75 

Huntley,  F.  A.    E.xtent  of  Fruit  Growing  in  Washington  9-42 

Idaho  Apples,  Good  Market  for  11-34 

Idaho  Inter-Mountain  Fair  Held  at  Boise.    A.  Hodges  7-44 

Idaho's  1911  Crop  Smaller  11-73 

Indiana,  Fruit  Growing  in  ;  11-39 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Apple  Show  Held  at.    C.  G.  Woodbury  7-30 

Industrj'  Promises  to  Be  Highly  Profitable  1-90 

Inland  Empire,  New  Fruit  Section  of  the.    H.  E.  Waterbury  9-59 

Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Foliage  of  Apple.    A.  L. 

Quaintance  and  W.  M.  Scott  12-27 

Insecticide  Information  of  Value  to  Fruitgrowers.    A.  J.  Howe  9-26 

Insects,  Economic  Value  of  Birds  for  the  Destruction  of.    W.  W. 

Woollen   11-70 

Insinger,  R.    Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress  3-57 

Irrigating  Without  Waste  of  Water,  Method  of.    E.  M.  Gilbert  9-20 

Irrigation  Enterprises,  Favors  State  Supervision  of  10-67 

Irrigation  Exposition,  American  Land  and.    D.  Boylston  7-35 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico  7-71 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for   7-73 

Irwin,  William  N  3-70 

.Tackson,  H.  S.    Apple  Tree  Anthracnose  8-95 


James,  Laura  A.    Government  Whitewash  11- 

Jarvis,  C.  D.    Apple  Growing  and  Orchard  Management  in  New 

England   4-41,  5- 

.Tenkins,  H.  L.    Making  Over  an  Old  Orchard  6- 

,Ienne,  J.  M.    Pruning  Pears,  Cherries  and  Walnuts  6- 

June  Budding  of  Cherries.    W.  H.  Addis  6- 

Jung,  J..  W.    Planting  Garden  Beans   10- 

Kanaga,  A.  R.    A  Wealthy  Agricultural  and  Fruit  Section  11- 

Kerl,  T.  T.    Fruit  and  Vegetable  Flavors  in  the  Human  Body  9- 

Kruger,  P.  G.    Gray  Beetle  and  the  Remedy  11- 

Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  American.    D.  Boylston  7- 

Lane  County  Apple  Show.   ,7.  O.  Holt  7- 

Lane  County,  Signs  Point  to  Goodly  Yield  in  1- 

Largest  Apple  Tree  in  the  Country  6- 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Charpitting  Method  of  Destroying  Stumps  5- 

Lecture  Tour,  Successful   12- 

Lewis  Bill,  Congressional  Sub-Committee  on  1- 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Art  of  Careful  Pruning  a  Very  Helpful  Practice  6- 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Care  and  Management  of  Orchards  10-13,  11-15,  12- 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Handling  the  Pacific  Northwest  Fruit  Crop  2- 

Lewis,  C.  I.,  and  F.  R.  Brown.    Preliminary  Frost  Fighting  Studies 

in  Rogue  River  Valley  /^'J^'  ®' 

Lime-Sulphur  for  Bordeaux  Mixture,  The  Substitution  of.    W.  M. 

ScQ^^   10- 

Littooy,  J.  F.    The  Cuiture  and  Care  of  Bramble  Fruits  10- 

Loganberry  Growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    A.  B.  Aspinwall  9- 

Malboeuf,  C.  A.    Marketing  the  Northwestern  Apple  Crop  2- 

Management  of  Orchards,  The  Care  and.    C.  I.  Lewis.  .  .10-13,  11-15,  12- 

Manufacturing  Basis  for  Tillers  of  the  Soil.    R.  A.  Baker  11- 

Market,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  Steady  1- 

Market  in  Boston,  The  Northwest  Apple  1- 

Market  of  the  Old  World,  The  Greatest.    H.  C.  Shelley  11- 

Market  Possibility,  The  Future  Far  Eastern  I- 

Market,  Wilmeroth  Tells  of  European  Apple  1- 

Marketing  Agency,  The  Co-operative  Central.    L.  B.  Meachem  2- 

Marketing  Deciduous  Fruit,  The  Problem  of.    F.  B.  McKevitt  1- 

Marketing  of  Apples,  The  Picking,  Packing  and.    A.  L.  Roberts  3- 

Marketing  of  Fruit,  Co-operation  in  the  Handling  and.     G.  H. 

Powell   6-53,  7- 

Marketing  Proposition  as  Affecting  Producer  It- 
Marketing  the  Northwestern  Apple  Crop.    C.  A.  Malboeuf  2- 

Marketing  to  Growers,  Imnortance  of.    E.  H.  Shepard  2- 

Markets,  Exporting  Apples  to  the  Euronean  1- 

Markets  of  the  Middle  West,  Leading  Apple.    R.  H.  Pennington  1- 

Mason,  A.  I.    Pruning,  or  the  Building  of  an  Anple  Orchard  6- 

McAllen,  D.    Cranberry  Culture  Is  Big  Income  Producer  12- 

McDonell,  .T.  P.    Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Held  at  Sebastonol,  Cal  7- 

McKevitt,  F.  B.    The  Problem  of  Marketing  Deciduous  Fruit  1- 

McPherson,  A.    An  Interesting  Newsy  Letter  From  New  Mexico  4- 

McPherson,  E.  B.    Modern  Methods  of  Frost  Prevention  5- 

Meachem,  L.  B.    Co-onerative  Central  Marketing  Agency  2- 

Mediterranian  Fruit  Fly,  Suppression  of  the  10- 

Melander,  A.  L.    An  Analysis  of  Western  Spraying  Methods  4- 

Melander,  A.  L.    Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  12' 

Melbourne,  Australia,  News,  Encouraging  3- 

Melon  CroD,  Moving  the  Great  Southwest  3- 

Michigan  Land  and  Apple  Show.    H.  O.  Zandir  7- 

Miller,  R.  B.    Future  Hog  Raising  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  1- 

Missouri  Apple  Prices  11' 

Moncrief,  .1.    Improve  Your  Fruit  by  Growing  Pedigree  Trees  8- 

Montana  as  a  Fruit-Growing  Region,  Western.    A.  J.  Breitenstein  5- 

Montana  State  Fair  at  Helena  7 

Mosler,  C.  E.    Way  Fruit  Should  Be  Handled  for  Exporting  3- 

Moulton,  D.  Pear  Thrips,  Destructive  Pest  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  .8 
New  England,  Apple  Growing  and  Orchard  Management  in.    C.  D. 

Jarvis   4-41,  5 

New  Mexico,  An  Interesting  New  sy  Letter  From.    A.  McPherson  4- 

New  Mexico,  Irrigation  in   7 

New  York  Firm,  Sgobel  &  Day,  a  Reliable  Old  1 

New  York,  How  They  Do  Things  in  4 

Northern  Pacific  Railway's  Anple  Prize,  The  1 

Northwest  System  of  Apple  Packing,  The.    H.  Archibald  .3 

Nut  Trees  for  Highways,  A  Plea  for.    D.  N.  Pomeroy  8 

Nutt,  H.  C.    Storage  in  Transit  Question  9 

Offset  System,  The — Science  of  Packing  Anples.    R.  C.  Brock  3 

O'Gara,  P.  .T.  Frost  Injury  Prevention  Methods  in  Rogue  River  Valley  5 

Old  Orchard,  Making  Ove'r  an.    H.  L.  Jenkins  6 

Old  Orchards  in  California,  Restoring.    C.  H.  Shinn  6 

Ontario,  Countv,  New  York.  Orchard  Survey  of  11 

Open-Head  Method  of  Pruning  Our  Old  Orchards.    E.  F.  Cole  9 

Orchard  Heaters,  Instructions  for  Using  Ideal  5 

Orchard  Heating  an  Established  Fact.    J.  L.  Hamilton  5 

Orchard  Heating  and  Heaters.    P.  H.  Troutman  8 

Orchard  Heating  and  Heaters,  Successful.    F.  E.  Barney  5 

Orchard  Heating,  The  Advancement  of.    P.  H.  Troutman  5 

Orchard  Heating  Methods.  Successful.    J.  R.  Wentworth  5 

Orchard  Management  in  New  England,  Apple  Growing  and.    C.  D. 

Jarvis   4-41,  5 

Orchard,  The  New  Apnle.    S.  Van  Aken  7 

Orchard  Thoughts.    W.  S.  Thornber  7 

Orcharding,  Economics  of.    H.  H.  S.  Rowell  11 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  Student  Appointments  11 

Oregon,  Fruit  Production  and  Value  for  State  of  4 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society  Meeting  and  Apple  Show .    F.  W.  Power.  7 

Oregon,  The  Fruit  Best  Adapted  for  Eastern  1 

Organizations — See  Associations. 

Pacific  Coast,  Apple  Production  of  the  4 

Pacific  Coast  to  Be  Popular   12 

Pack  and  Package  of  Apnles,  The  Standard  1 

Pack,  We  Should  Maintain  Our  Commercial.    C.  C.  Vincent  3 

Packages,  Time  for  Picking,  Packing  and.    F.  E.  Thompson  3 

Packers  of  Hood  River  Anple  Growers'  Union,  Instructions  to  3 

Packing  and  Marketing  of  Apples,  The  Picking.    A.  L.  Roberts  3 

Packing  and  Packages,  Time  for  Picking  and.    F.  E.  Thompson  3 

Packing  Apples,  Science  of— The  Offset  System.    R.  C.  Brock  3 

Packing,  Art  of  Careful  Commercial  Apple.    C.  A.  Cole  3 

Packing,  Corrugated  Paper  for  1 

Packing  of  Fruit  in  Grand  Valley,  Picking  and.    A.  B.  Chandler  2 

Packing  of  the  Apnle  Cron,  Harvesting  and.    E.  H.  Shepard  3 

Packing,  The  Northwest  System  of  Apple.    H.  Archibald  3 

Paddock,  W.    Bed  Baspberry  Growing  in  North  Colorado  10 

Paddock,  W.    Science  of  Pruning  and  Shaping  of  Fruit  Trees  6 

Paine,  W.  G.    How  to  Make  the  Apple  a  More  Valuable  Asset  12 

Paper  for  Packing,  Corrugated   1 

Parker,  J.   R.     The  Use  of  Soap  to  Retard  Settling  of  Certain 

Arsenicals   

Peach  Orchard  a  Necessity,  Systematic  Cultivation  of  the.    B.  W. 

Douglass  11- 

Peach  Orchard,  Setting  Out  a.    A.  F.  Tenney  ...9- 

Peaches  to  Great  Britain,  Trial  Shipments  of.    J.  A.  Ruddick  and 

W.  W.  Moore  2- 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


November 


Peaches  to  Great  Britain,  Trial  Shipments  of  3-83 

Pear  Tlirips,  Destructive  Pest  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees.  D.  Moulton.  .8-27 

Pears,  Cherries  and  Walnuts,  Pruning.    .1.  M.  Jenne  6-60,  8-27 

Pedigree  Trees  and  Selected  Strains  Not  the  Same.    C.  F.  Whaley  8-56 

Pedigree  Trees,  Imi)rove  Your  Fruit  by  Growing.    J.  Moncrief  8-35 

Pennington,  R.  H.    Leading  Apple  Markets  of  the  Middle  West  1-45 

Pest  Control,  Practical  Value  of  the.    W.  H.  Volck  11-62 

Philadelphia  Firm,  Reliable  and  Progressive  1-23 

Picker,  A  New  Apple  11-82 

Picking  and  Packing  and  Packages,  Time  for.    F.  E.  Thompson  3-14 

Picking  and  Packing  of  Fruit  in  Grand  Valley.    A.  B.  Chandler  2-38 

Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  of  Apples,  The.    A.  L.  Roberts  3-35 

Plan,  A  Superior  Orchard.    H.  E.  Van  Deman  6-32 

Plant  and  How,  When  to.    G.  C.  Roeding  6-64 

Plant  Food,  Elements  of  8-70 

Planting,  Hints  on  Hexagon  System  of  Tree.    F.  J.  Rupert  6-30 

Planting  of  Apple  Orchards  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  Careful.    .J.  R. 

Shinn  7-46 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Vines,  Fall  6-59 

Plum,  The  Vesuvius   10-39 

Poisoned  liaits  to  Kill  Bugs  1-96 

Polleni/alicin  and  Its  Results,  An  Investigation  of.    A.  Huntington.  .  .  .5-75 

Pollcni/ation  Methods,  Takes  Issue  as  to.    H.  L.  Frost  9-73 

Ponierov,  D.  N.    A  Plea  for  Nut  Trees  for  Highways  8-39 

Portland's  Annual  Fiesta   12-69 

Powell,  G.  H.  Citrus  Protective  League  of  the  State  of  California ....  4-54 
Powell,  G.  H.    Co-operation  in  the  Handling  and  Marketing  of  Fruit 

6-53,  7-87 

Powell's  Deserved  Success   12-73 

Power,  F.  W.    Oregon  Apple  Show  and  Horticultural  Society  4-62 

Power,  F.  W.    Oregon  Horticultural  Societv  Meeting  and  Apple  Show. 7-33 

Precooling  of  Fruit,  Problem.    G.  G.  Brown  9-84 

Press  for  Nailing  Apple  Boxes,  A  Practical  3-37 

Producer,  Marketing  Proposition  as  Affecting  1-48 

Producer  to  Consumer,  Fruits  Journey  From.    N.  G.  Gibson  1-40 

Production  in  Western  United  States,  Apple.    S.  A.  Beach  4-29 

Production  of  Apples  East  of  the  Great  Lakes.    U.  P.  Hedrick  4-34 

Prune  Survey  of  State  bv  Agricultural  College  4-57 

Prune  Trees,  Expert  Tells  How  to.    R.  E.  Trumble  6-44 

Pruning  a  Very  Helpful  Practice,  Art  of  Careful.    C.  I.  Lewis  6-48 

Pruning  and  Shaping  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  Science  of.    W.  Paddock  .  .  .6-28 

Pruning,  or  the  Building  of  an  Apnie  Orchard.    A.  I.  ^lason  6-24 

Pruning,  or  the  Training  of  Fruit  Trees.    E.  N.  Benson  6-21 

Pruning  Our  Old  Orchards,  Open-Head  Method  of.    E.  F.  Cole  9-79 

Pruning  Pears,  Cherries  and  Walnuts.    J.  M.  Jenne  6-60 

Pruning,  The  Art  of  Summer.    W.  S.  Thornber  6-34 

Pruning  Trees  Hurt  by  Storm  8-70 

Publicity  of  Governors'  Special,  Department  of.    P.  H.  Doyle  6-75 

Pumping  for  Irrigation  7-73 

Quaintance,  A.  L.,  and  W.  M.  Scott.    Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of 

Fruit  and  Foliage  of  Apple  12-27 

Recent  Progress  on  the  Great  Apple  Way.    A.  Wolf  8-58 

Red  Spider,  Fruit  Trees  Damaged  by  the.    R.  VJ.  Trumble  10-27 

Red  Raspberry  Growing  in  North  Colorado.    W.  Paddock  10-63 

Redman,  C.  G.    Apple  Business  In  Watsonville  7-84 

Redman,  C.  G.  Big  California  Annual  Apple  Show  at  Watsonville.  .  .  .7-27 
Reed,   G.  M.     Influence  of  Environment   Conditions   Upon  Plant 

Diseases   11-28 

Richland  Nurserv  Companv  4-84 

Rleben,  G.    The  Cove,  Oregon.  Cherry  Fair  4-68 

Robbins,  J.  H.    The  Yakima  Valley  Plan  of  Organization  2-62 

Roberts,  A.  L.    The  Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing  of  Apjjles  3-35 

Robinson,  S.  G.    Ninth  Annual  Flathead  County  Fair  7-79 

Roeding,  G.  C.    When  to  Plant  and  How  6-64 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  2-45 

Rogue  River  Valley,  Frost  Injury  Prevention  Methods  in.  P.  J.  O'Gara  5-21 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Preliminary  Frost  Fighting  Studies  in.    C.  I. 

Lewis  and  F.  R.  Brown  5-43,  6-79 

Rose  Reached  in  Oregon,  Perfection  of  the  1-79 

Rot  Cause,  Professor  Lawrence,  Hood  River,  Discovers  10-61 

Rowell,  H.  H.  S.    Economies  of  Orcharding  11-59 

Ruddick,  J.  A.,  and  W.  W.  Moore.    Trial  Shipments  of  Peaches  to 

Great  Britain   2-46 

Rules,  Storage  in  Transit  Resolutions  and  1-34 

Rulofson,  A.  C.    Why  Do  We  Sell  Cull  Fruit?  12-71 

Rupert,  F.  J.    Hints  on  Hexagonal  System  of  Tree  Planting  6-30 

Rural  Play  Congress  Held  at  Cleveland  12-26 

Rural  Progress,  Woman's  Hai)piness  Important  to.    J.  E.  Buck  12-38 

Samuel,  A.  G.    Thorough  Spraying  an  Absolute  Necessity  9-55 

Sawyer  Picks  Assistants,  President  "  10-42 

Scotland,  Our  Apple  Trade  in.    R.  Fleming  '.....10-47 

Scott,  W.  M.     The   Substitution  of  Lime-Sulphur  for  Bordeaux 

Mixture   10-21 

Scott,  W.  M.,  and  A.  L.  Quaintance.    Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of 

Fruit  and  Foliage  of  Apple  12-27 

Seager,  L.  E.    A  New  Apple  District — The  Goose  Lake  Valley  8-67 

Seig,  W.    Commission  Merchants'  Annual  Convention  1-31 

Select  Fruit  Land  in  the  Northwest,  How  to.    W.  S.  Thornber  1-80 

Selling  Agency  and  Other  Good  Plans,  Central  1-72 

Setting  and  Trimming  Young  Orchards,  Hints  on.    R.  W.  Allen  6-63 

Setting  Out  a  Peach  Orchard.    A.  F.  Tennev  9-52 

Shelley,  H.  C.    The  Greatest  Market  of  the  Old  World  11-67 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Associations  and  Method  of  Organizing  Them  2-19 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Harvesting  and  Packing  of  the  Apple  Crop  3-38 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Importance  of  Fruit  Marketing  to  Growers  2-54 

Shinn,  C.  H.    Restoring  Old  Orchards  in  California  6-71 

Shinn,  J.  R.    Careful  Planting  of  Apple  Orchards  in  the  State  of 

Idaho   7-46 

Shipments  From  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Heavy  7-85 

Shipping  Fruit  to  Eastern  Markets",  Cost  of  11-34 

Shows — See  Exhibitions. 

Shubert,  E.  A.    Apple  Culture  in  Virginia  5-39 

Shubert,  E.  A.    Fruit  Growing  in  Virginia  9-44 

Smoke  Combined,  Use  Heat  and  5-40 

Soap  to  Retard  Settling  of  Certain  Arsenicals,  The  Use  of.    J.  R. 

Parker  8-41 

Societies — See  Associations. 

Sowers,  A.  W.    American  Apple  Exposition  Held  at  Denver,  Col  7-41 

Sparks,  H.  W.    Charpitting  Method  for  the  Destruction  of  Stumps.  .  .  .6-41 

Spitzenberg  or  Spitzenburg   9-,53 

Spokane,  Washington,  Fourth  National  Apple  Show.    A.  Wolf  7-19 

Spraying  an  Absolute  Necessitv,  Thorough.    A.  G.  Samuel  9-55 
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Crop,  Yakima  Vallev  Fruit.    F.  Thompson  11-17 

CuU  Apples  Bring  ,$20,000  10-61 

Cultivation,  Loganberry  and  Methods  of.    Britt  Aspinwall  6-42 

Culture,  Filbert   12  53 

Cultures  for  Vinegar  Making,  Pure.    Walter  G.  Sackett  12-22 

Culture  of  Prunes,  A  Short  Talk  to  the  Beginners  in  the.     F.  C. 

Bradford   2-16 

Culture  of  Prunes  in  the  Yakima  District  2-18 

Curative  Properties  of  Fruit.    J.  H.  Kellogg  9-36 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Maggots   6-41 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  1-67 

Currant,  etc..  Insects  Atfecting  the  Grape,  Strawberry.  A.  L.  Melander  6-15 

Cut  Worms   6-58 

Cutting  Back,  The  Subject  of.    H.  D.  Clark  8-43 

Dallas  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Officers  Elected  for  the  10-14 

Darlington,  P.  S.    Summer  Pruning  Limited  to  Special  Conditions.  .  .  .3-65 

Dennis  &  Sons,  W.    London  Letter  on  Fruit  Marketing  2-49 

Denny,  John.  Members'  Relation  to  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Organi- 
zations  3-50 

Denny,  John.    The  Choice  Western  Box  Apples  Disposed  of  at  Auction  1-28 

Development  League  Statistics   5-45 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  Infesting  the  Orchards,  Methods  of  Com- 
bating.   W.  H.  Lawrence   7-38 

Diseases  of  Bush  Fruits,  Insect  Pests  and.    W.  H.  Lawrence  .6-16 

Diseases  of  Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Impoi-tant.    H.  S. 

Jackson   6-19 

Distribution  of  Farm  Products.    E.  M.  Tousley   .12-33 

Distribution  Too  Large,  Waste  in.    Chas.  R.  Van  Hise  12-10 

Douglass,  Benjamin  W.  Fighting  San  Jose  Scale  and  Other  Insects.  .  .7-13 
Duluth  Fruit  Marketing  Conditions.    A.  W.  Worley  1-34 
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Duty  High,  Foreign   5-5b 

Dyer,  F.  J.    As  Viewed  From  the  Nation's  Capital  1-63 

Dyer,  F.  J.    Farming  Chances   2-32 

Dyer,  F.  J.    Finding  Markets   3-55 

Dyer,  F.  J.    King  Apples   4-64 

Editorials 

1-30,  2-28,  3-28,  4-30,  5-28,  6-32,  7-36,  8-34,  9-28,  10-24,  11-24,  12-24 

Education,  Camp&ign  of   12-54 

Elliot,  Howard.    Storage  and  Transportation  10-43 

English  Walnuts,  Top-Grafting.    W  .  A.  Bodine  5-20 

Eugene,  Oregon,  Operates  a  Cannery  Successfully,  How.    J.  O.  Holt.. 11-22 

European  Farm  Finance.    George  Woodruff  12-27 

Evaporating  Plant,  Description  of  a  Modern  Unit.    D.  W.  Seely  11-36 

Evaporating  Prunes  Very  Important   12-37 

Evaporators,  Cider  and  Vinegar  Plants,  Canneries.    W.  H.  Paul- 

hamus  11-43 

Evergreen  Blackberries  10-51 

Exhibitions : 

Big  Apple  Show,  The   4-32 

California  Apple  Show  of  1912  at  Watsonville,  The.    C.  Gentry 

Redman   8-24 

Feir  Hesperidcs,  The  Fair  of  North  Central  Washington  10-24 

Fairs  of  United  States  and  Canada  3-49,  4-64,  2-42 

Fifth  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  The.    R.  S.  Phillips  8-11 

Indiana  Apple  Show  at  Indianapolis,  The.    M.  W.  Richards  8-26 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  The.    C.  G.  Woodbury  2-29 

National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  4-57,  5-53 

Northwestern  Exposition  in  Minneapolis,  1S12   1-21 

Spokane  Industrial  Fair   2-40 

Trans-Mississippi  Congress   2-22 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual   3-35 

Export,  Apple  Chops  for.    F.  W.  Manville  12-23 

Export  Port,  Our  New   10-12 

Exports  for  Season  1911-12,  Apple.    Mahlon  Terhune  5-19 

Expositions — See  Exhibitions. 

Fair  Hesperides,  The  Fair  of  North  Central  Washington  10-24 

Fairs  of  United  States  and  Canada  2-42,  3-49,  4-64 

Fairs — See  Exhibitions. 

Farm  Finance,  European.    George  Woodruff  12-27 

Farm  Products  $10,000,000,  To  Increase.    Dr.  James  Withycombe  5-44 

Farm  Products,  Distribution  of.    E.  M.  Tousley  12-33 

Farm  Products,  Educational  Aids  to  Marketing.    Sidney  E.  Meyers .  .12-32 

Farming  Chances.    F.  J.  Dyer   2-32 

Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  The  American  Association  4-65 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  The  10-16 

Fertilizers  for  Horticultural  Crops  in  Oregon.    C.  I.  Lewis  6-40 

Fertilization  in  Prune  Orchards.    A..  L.  West  2-13 

Field  Peas  on  State  Experimental  Farm  5-18 

Filbert  Culture  12-53 

Fischer,  Louis  A.    Standardization — Weights  and  Measures  3-44 

Flanders,  George  C.    Enlarging  the  Market  for  Prunes  2-23 

Fleming,  I.  M.    Producers'  Organization  and  Marketing  Agencies  3-56 

Fletcher,  H.  G.    Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers'  Association  12-40 

Flowers  Bloom  Every  Month.     Felicia  H.  Worseley  and  August 

Hildebrand   10-23 

Foreigin  Duty  High   5-56 

Foreign-Grown  Potatoes.    E.  H.  Healey  1-21 

Forkner,  C.  E.    Hood  River  Valley  4-62 

French  Imperial  Prune.    E.  Ralph  Ong  5-32 

French,  J.  W.    Large  Profit  in  Italian  Prune  2-38 

Fruit  Abroad,  American   5-56 

Fruit  Rusiness  of  the  Northwest,  The.    E.  H.  Shepard  3-20 

Fruit,  Curative  Properties  of.    J.  H.  Kellogg  9-36 

Fruit  Drying,  Vacuum  Principle  Applied  to.    A.  W.  St.  Mar  12-29 

Fruit,  Grew  Young  on   5-56 

Fruit  Handling  and  Precooling  Investigation.    A.  V.  Stubenrauch  5-59 

Fruit  Industry,  California.    A.  R.  Kanaga  12-28 

Fruit  Industry  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  Matter  Affecting  the.  Judge 

Fremont  Wood  9-20 

Fruit  Industry,  What  the  Railroads  Are  Doing  for  the.  A.  E.  Cham- 
berlain  9-44 

Fruit  Jams,  Making  Natural   2-66 

Fruit  Juices,  Commercial  Value  of  Unfermented.    Carl  J.  Stackland  .11-20 

Fruitgrowers'  Instructions   8-22 

Fruit,  Origin  of  Some  Names  of  11-61 

Gardner,  V.  P.     The  Economics  and  Science  of  the  Small  Fruit 

Industry   6-35 

Garfield,  W^  C.    The  Prune  Industrv  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  2-22 

Gavel  With  Unique  History  11-17 

Germs  on  the  Farm   5-19 

Geroe,  W.  R.    The  "Mistakes  of  Moses"  and  Many  Others  1-11 

Gibbs,  John  A.    Apple  Drying — How  to  Build  Evaporators  11-29 

Gilbert,  H.  M.    Apples  From  Fruitgrower  to  Consuming  Public  10-7 

Gile,  H.  S.    Horticultural  Leaders  for  Western  Oregon  2-56 

Goggles  for  Spraying,  Motor  11-27 

Goodman,  J.  C.    Orchard  Development  in  the  Spokane  Valley  5-49 

Gooseberries,  Currants  and  1-67 

Gooseberry  Maggots,  Currants  and   6-41 

Gophers,  Moles  and.    A.  L.  Lovett  5-33 

Government  Guarantee  Helps  Sales,  A.    H.  B.  Miller  12-1,3 

Governors  Select  State  Days  5-40 

Government  to  Agriculture  and  Railroads,  Relations  of.     B.  F. 

Yoakum   12-14 

Grading  and  Packing  Rules,  1912,  Northwestern  3-36 

Graham,  F.  W^    A  Bright  Future  for  King  Apple  9-22 

Grand  Junction  Fruitgrowers'  Association.    H.  G.  Fletcher  12-40 

Grape,  Strawberry,  Currant,  etc..  Insects  Affecting  the.  A.  L.  Melander  6-15 

Greene,  Laurenz.    Experimental  Orchard  Heating  in  Iowa  5-25 

Hall,  John.    American  Nurserymen  Announcement  10-59 

Hamburg  as  a  Market  for  Apples.    H.  Olff  &  Sohn  3-40 

Hamburg,  Germany,  as  an  Apple  Market.    J.  H.  Lutten  &  Son  3-61 

Healey,  E.  H.    Foreigin-Grown  Potatoes  1-21 

"Health's  Best  \^'ay — Eat  an  Apple  Every  Day"  4-65 

Hesperides,  The  Fair  of  North  Central  Washington,  Fair  10-24 

Hildebrand,  August.    Flowers  Bloom  Every  Month  10-2.3 

Holt,  J.  0.    How  Eugene,  Oregon,  Operates  a  Cannery  Successfully.  .  .11-22 

Home  Manufacture  of  Cider  Vinegar.    Dr.  L.  L.  Slyke  11-7 

Hood  River  Area  Soil  Survey  10-45 

Hood  River  Fruitgrowers'  Chautauqua.    A.  Sutton  5-21 

Hood  River  Valley.    C.  E.  Forkner  4-62 

Horticultural  Leaders  for  Western  Oregon.    H.  S.  Gile  2-56 

Hotels  Advocate  the  Use  of  Apples  10-31 

Housewives  Consumers'  League  Investigates  the  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, The   9-30 

Humphrey,  H.  B.    Yellow  Tomato  Blight  1-49 

Idaho,  Matters  Affecting  the  Fruit  Industry  in  the  State  of.  Judge 

Fremont  Wood    9-20 

Idaho,  They  Do  Things  in.    E.  F.  Stenhens  5-44 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  The.    M.  V.  Richards  8-26 


Indiana  Apple  Show,  The.    C.  G.  Woodbury  2-29 

Indianapolis  Market  an  Up-to-Date  One...  ,  I-52 

Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Foliage  of  Apple.    A.  L. 

Quaintance  and  W.  M.  Scott  G-16 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Rush  Fruits.    W.  H.  Lawrence  6-16 

Insect  Pests  Infesting  the  Orchards,  Methods  of  Combating  Diseases 

and.    W.  H.  Lawrence  7-38 

Insects  Affecting  the  Grape,  Strawberry,  Currant,  etc.  A.  L.  .Melander  6-15 
Insects  Attacking  the  Prune  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    A.  R.  Cordley.  .  .2-9 

Insects,  Combating  Scale   8-6-1 

Intercropping  Orchard  Land.    Arthur  G.  B.  Bouquet  10-46 

International  Apple  Shippers'  Association,  Meeting  of.  Rodenbaugh 

&  Morris   4-43 

International  Harvester  Company.    Cyrus  H.  McCormick  1-27 

Iowa,  Experimental  Orchard  Heating  in.    Laurenz  Greene  5-25 

Italian  Prune,  Large  Profit  in.    J.  W.  French  2-38 

Italian  Prune,  The  World  Famous.    C.  I.  Lewis  2-31 

Jackson,  H.  S.    Important  Diseases  of  Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific 

Northwest   ...6-19 

Jones,  D.  F.    Where  Does  the  Profit  Go?  5-51 

Kanaga,  A.  R.    California  Fruit  Industry  12-28 

Kellogg,  J.  H.    Curative  Properties  of  Fruit  9-36 

King  Apples.    F.  J.  Dyer   4-64 

Kiser  Orchard,  The.    "C.  I.  Lewis  4-60 

Knocking,  Stop.    Benjamin  Newhall  12-50 

Kugel,  K.  B.    Tunnel  Drying  of  Prunes  Simple  and  Economical  2-19 

Label,  Buster  Brown  11-17 

Land  Products  Show,  Portland  2-35,  5-18 

Land  Products  Show,  Portland.    G.  E.  A.  Bond  2-36,  4-51,  8-18 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Hybrid  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  6-39 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Insect  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Bush  Fruits  6-16 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Method  of  Using  the  Baume  Hydrometer  4-59 

Lawrence,  W.  H.    Methods  of  Combating  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests 

Infesting  the  Orchards   7-38 

Leaf-Curling  or  Purple  Aphis.    W.  H.  Volck  7-27 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Don't  Prune  Too  Soon  2-51 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Economy  in  Spraying  8-56 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Fertilizers  for  Horticultural  Crops  in  Oregon  6-40 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Prepared  Maraschino  Cherries   11-46 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Review  of  Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins  8-49 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Site  and  Soils  for  Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest .  6-13 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Taking  an  Interest  in  Summer  Pruning  12-45 

Lewis,  C.  I.    The  Kiser  Orchard  4-60 

Lewis,  C.  I.    The  World  Famous  Italian  Prune  2-31 

Lewis,  C.  I.    What  Is  the  Matter  With  the  Apple?  9-32 

Lewis,  C.  I.    Why  Not  More  Careful  Attention  to  the  Cherry  Industry  .10-10 

Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  I.    Preserving  Natural  Fruit  Flavor  6-42 

Loganberries  10-54 

Loganberry  and  Method  of  Cultivation.    Britt  Aspinwall  6-42 

Loganberry  Drying  Profitable.    J.  J.  McDonald  11-40 

Loomis,  E.  N.    Report  of  Storage  in  Transit  Committee  1-22 

London  Letter  on  Fruit  Marketing.    W.  Dennis  &  Sons  2-49 

Lovett,  A.  L.    Moles  and  Gophers  ,  5-40 

Lovett,  A.  L.    Strawberry  Root- Weevil  Pest   6-41 

Lowe,  W.  M.  The  Ashland  District  Display  at  Portland  Land  Show.. 8-22 
Mackay,  L.  Gertrude.    Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Ways  of  Preparing 

the  Apple  4-13 

Maggots,  Currant  and  Gooseberry   6-41 

Manure.    C.  W.  Colver   5-55 

Manure.  Losses  in  Barnyard.    J.  F.  Nicholson  6-54 

Manville,  F.  W.    Apple  Chops  for  Export  12-23 

Maraschino  Cherries,  Prepared.    C.  I.  Lewis  11-46 

Market  an  Up-to-Date  One,  Indianapolis  1-52 

Market  for  Apples,  Hamburg  as  a.    H.  Olff  &  Sohn  3-40 

Market  for  Prunes,  Enlarging  the.    George  C.  Flanders  2-23 

Market — Evils  Shown  and  Remedies  Proposed,  1912,  Apple.    E.  H. 

Shepard   9-9 

Market  Plan,  Apple.    W.  C.  W^atrous   10-14 

Marketing  Agencies,  Producers'  Organizations.    I.  M.  Fleming  3-56 

Maiketing  as  Discussed  at  the  Meeting  of  Fruitgrowers  9-14 

Mtii  ki  liiig  Conditions,  Duluth  Fruit.    A.  W.  Worley  1-34 

M:u  kiiiiig  Farm  Products,  Educational  Aids  to.    Sidney  E.  Meyers  ..12-32 

Mill  k(  ling  Fruit  a  Very  Vital  Question.    W.  K.  Newall  3-31 

M:ii  k(  ling,  London  Letter  on  Fruit.    W.  Dennis  &  Sons  2-49 

:\l:Hk(  ling  "Mistakes  of  Moses"  and  Many  Others.    W.  R.  Giroe  1-11 

Marketing  Problem   5-57 

JIarketing  the  Apple  Crop  of  1912.    E.  H.  Shepard  3-27 

Markets,  Finding.    F.  J.  Dyer  3-55 

Markets,  Home  Cold  Storage  Saves  Rushing  to  the.    E.  J.  Murphy  .  .  .10-18 

McCormick,  Cyrus.    International  Harvester  Company  1-27 

McDonald,  J.  J.    Loganberry  Drying  Profitable   11-40 

Mead,  Dr.  Elwood.    Where  We  Get  Our  Largest  Yield  8-22 

Medford,  Oregon,  Another  Association  Formed  at  10-32 

Medford,  Oregon,  Crop  for   8-48 

Melander,  A.  L.    Insects  Affecting  the  Grape,  Strawberry,  Currant, 

etc  6-15 

Melander,  A.  L.    Spray  Calendar  for  1913   10-14 

Meyers,  Sidney  E.    Educational  Aids  to  Marketing  Farm  Products.  .  .12-32 

Mice,  Rabbits  and  11-45 

Middleton,  M.  S.    Strawberry  Growing  in  the  West  Kootenay  Dis- 
trict, B.  C  7-30 

Mildew,  The  Peach.    Ed  Trumble   6-53 

Miller,  H.  B.    A  Government  Guarantee  Helps  Sales  12-13 

Milton  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Report  of  8-48,  10-42 

Minneapolis,  Northwestern  Exposition  in  1912  1-21 

Missouri  Grower  Gets  Fancy  Prices  11-10 

Moles  and  Gophers.    A.  L.  Lovett   5-33 

Montana  Fruitgrowers  Endorse  Plan  of  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors  10-31 

Monument  to  an  Apple  Tree   6-26 

Morris,  0.  L.    Cover  Crops  for  Orchards   12-29 

Mui  phy,  E.  J.    Home  Cold  Storage  Saves  Rushing  to  the  Markets.  .  .  .10-18 

National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  4-57,  5-53 

National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  The  Fifth.    R.  S.  Phillins  8-11 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  at  Cincinnati,  Annual 

Meeting  of  the   10-9 

Nation's  Capital,  As  Viewed  From  the.    F.  J.  Dyer  1-63 

Newall,  W.  K.    Marketing  Fruit  a  Very  Vital  Question  3-31 

Newall,  W.  K.    Priming  the  Prune  Tree  2-63 

Newhall,  Benjamin.    Stop  Knocking  12-50 

Newhouse,  W.  D.    Invigoration  of  the  Old  Orchard  5-38 

New  York  Retailers  Are  Not  Handling  Barreled  Apples  10-55 

Nicholson,  J.  F.    Losses  in  Barnyard  Manure  6-54 

Nitrogen,  Soil  Humus  and   5-23 

North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors.    E.  H.  Shepard  7-3() 

North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors,  Montana  Fruitgrowers  Endorse  the 

Plan  of  10-31 

North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors,  The  Wise  Forethought  of  the  8-49 

Northwestern  Exposition  in  Minneapolis,  1912  1-21 
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Nurserymen,  Oregon  and  Washington  Association  of  9-30 

Officers,  1912,  Association  1-36 

Officers  Elected  for  the  Dallas  Fruitgrowers'  Association  10-14 

Officers  Elected  of  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association ...  .10-23 

Oflicers  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural  Society  8-48 

Officers  of  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association   10-53 

Olff  &  Sohn,  H.    Hamburg  as  a  Market  for  Apples  3-40 

Ong,  E.  Ralph.    French  Imperial  Prune   5-32 

Orchard  By-Products,  The — Conditions  and  Possibilities.     L.  R. 

Alderson   11-15 

Orchard  Development  in  the  Spokane  .Valley.    J.  C.  Goodman  5-49 

Orchard  Heating  in  Iowa,  Experimental.    Laurenz  Greene  5-25 

Orchard,  Invigoration  of  the  Old.    W.  D.  Newhouse  5-38 

Orchard  Is  Healthful  and  Ideal  for  Poultry,  The.    G.  J.  Simmonds  .  .12-49 

Orchard  Land,  Intercropping.    Arthur  G.  B.  Bouquet  10-46 

Orchard  Pests,  Winter  Control  of.    W.  H.  Volck  7-18 

Orchard,  The  Value  of  Windbreaks  to  the   8-39 

Orchardist,  Cartoonist  an  4-49 

Orchards,  Cover  Crops  for.    0.  L.  Morris   12-29 

Oregon  and  Washington  Association  of  Nurserymen  9-30 

Oregon,  Fertilizers  for  Horticultural  Crops  in.    C.  I.  Lewis  6-40 

Oregon  Horticultural  Society,  Officers  of  8-48 

Oregon,  Number  of  Acres  of  Walnuts  in   8-48 

Oregon,  Walnut  Growing  in   5-37 

Organization  and  Marketing  Agencies,  Producers'.    I.  M.  Fleming  3-56 

Organizations,  Members'  Relation  to  Growers'  and  Shippers'.  John 

Denny   3-50 

Organize,  The  Spokane  Fruitgrowers   9-30 

Organized,  Peach  and  Small  Fruitgrowers   10-34 

Origin  of  Some  Names  of  Fruits  11-61 

Oyster  Shell  Scale,  The   1-66 

Packages,  Picking,  Packing  and.    F.- E.  Thompson  3-24 

Packing  and  Packages,  Picking.    F.  E.  Thompson.  .  3-24 

Packing  Apples,  Science  of  Grading — Diagonal  Pack.    Roy  C.  Brock.  .3-13 

Packing,  Cooling  Fruit  Before   10-31 

Packing  Rules,  1912,  Northwestern  Grading  and  3-36 

Paper,  Just  a  Little   1-66 

Paulhamus,  W.   H.     Canneries,  Evaporators,   Cider  and  Vinegar 

Plants   11-43 

Peach  and  Small  Fruitgrowers  Organized  10-34 

Peach,  Can  the  Northwestern   12-44 

Peach  Mildew,  The.    Ed  Trumble   6-53 

Pear  Scab,  Apple  and.    W.  H.  Volck   8-61 

Phillips,  R.  G.    A  Weil-Earned  Tribute  Neatly  Presented  Wagener.  .  .1-25 

Phillips,  R.  S.    The  Fifth  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane  8-11 

Picking,  Packing  and  Packages.    F.  E.  Thompson  3-24 

Planting  and  Care  of  Prune  Orchard  Up  to  Bearing  Age.    Geo.  S. 

Zimmerman   2-20 

Plum  Family,  A  Word  for  the.    Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer  2-43 

Plummer,  Dr.  O.  P.  S.    A  Word  for  the  Plum  Family  2-43 

Portland  Forecast,  District  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  Edward  A.  Beats. 12-52 
Portland,  The  Pacific  Land  Products  Show  at.    G.  E.  A.  Bond 

2-36,  4-51,  8-18 

Portland,  The  Pacific  Land  Products  Show  at  2-35,  5-18 

Potatoes,  Foreign-Grown.    E.  H.  Healey   1-21 

Poultry,  The  Orchard  Is  Healthful  and  Ideal  for.  G.  J.  Simmonds.  .12-49 
Precooling  Investigations,  Fruit  Handling  and.    A.  V.  Steubenrauch.  .5-59 

Preserving  Natural  Fruit  Flavor.    C.  I.  Lewis   6-42 

Price  of  Apples  Cut,  Retail  10-9 

Prices  for  Fruit  Are  Obtained,  How  Fancy.    N.  C.  Schellenger  1-20 

Prices,  Twenty  Rfeasons  for  Low   12-43 

Products,  Detailed  Consideration  of  the  Various  11-53 

Profit  Go?  Where  Does  the.    D.  F.  Jones  5-51 

Profit  on  Apples,  Your  Greater.    U.  Grant  Border  9-27 

Prune  County,  Clarke  Is  2-40 

Prune  Crop,  Walla  Walla  Valley   5-39 

Prune  Culture  in  the  Yakima  District.    C.  G.  Ware  2-18 

Prvnie,  French  Imperial.    E.  Ralph  Ong   5-32 

Prune  Growing  at  Walla  Walla  2-52 

Prune  Growing,  Puget  Sound  2-32 

Prune  Industry  From  the  Packer's  Standnoint,  The.    J.  T.  Brumfleld .  2-46 

Prune  Industry  in  Walla  Walla  Valley,  The.    W.  C.  Garfield  2-22 

Prune  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Insects  Attacking  the.    A.  B.  Cordley  2-9 

Prune,  Large  Profit  in  Italian.    J.  W.  French  2-38 

Prune  Market  Constantly  Broadening,  Oregon.    W.  C.  Tillson  2-4  t 

Prune  Orchard  Up  to  Bearing,  Planting  and  Care  of.    Geo.  S.  Zim- 
merman  2-20 

Prune  Orchards,  Fertilization  in.    A.  L.  West  2-13 

Prune  Orchards  From  Frost  by  Smudging,  Protecting.     A.  Sharpies.  .2-14 

Prune  Survey,  Completing  the   2-65 

Prune,  The  World  Famous  Italian.  C.  I.  Lewis  2-31 

Prune  Too  Soon,  Don't.    C.  I.  Lewis   2-51 

Prune  Tree.  Pruning  the.    W.  K.  Newall   2-63 

Prunes,  50,000  Crates  of  Italian  2-18 

Prunes,  A  Short  Talk  to  the  Beginners  in  the  Culture  of.     F.  C. 

Bradford   2-16 

Prunes  at  Forty  Cents  a  Dish,  Stewed  2-53 

Prunes,  Enlarging  the  Market  for.    Geo.  C.  Flanders  2-23 

Prunes  in  Early  Days.    C.  H.  Welch   2-54 

Prunes,  Just   2-41 

Prunes  on  the  Trees  for  $35,  Sell   2-33 

Prunes  Simple  and  Economical,  Tunnel  Diying  of.    K.  B.  Kugcl  2-19 

Prunes  Very  Important,  Evaporating   12-37 

Prunes,  Willamette  Valley   2-26 

Pruning  the  Prune  Tree.    W.  K.  Newall   2-63 

Pruning  Limited  to  Special  Conditions,  Summer.    P.  S.  Darlington.  .  .3-56 

Pruning,  Summer — Importance  and  Advantage.    C.  F.  Bley  5-23 

Pruning  Very  Important,  Practical.    C.  F.  Bley  1-26 

Purple  Aphis,  Leaf-Curling  or.    W.  H.  Volck  7-27 

Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Report  of  the  8-47 

Quaintance,  A.  L.    Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Foliage 

of  Apple  1-16 

Rabbits  and  Mice   11-45 

Railroads  Are  Doing  for  the  Fruit  Industry,  What  the.  A.  E.  Cham- 
berlain  9-44 

Railroads,  Relations  of  Government  to  Agriculture  and.     B.  F. 

Yoakum   12-14 

Raisin  Importations   1-50 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  Hybrid.    W.  H.  Lawrence  6-39 

Raspberry  Culture,  Making  a  Success  of.    E.  S.  Ridge  6-30 

Redman,  C.  Gentry.    The  California  Apple  Show  of  1912  8-24 

Rees,  J.  H.    Production  of  Small  Fruits  6-63 

Remelin,  M.  C.    By-Products   12-36 

Report  of  Apple  Pool  Handled  by  Wenatchee.    Fruitgowers'  Associ- 
ation to  April  9,  1913   12-13 

Report  for  Medford,  Oregon,  Crop  8-18 

Report  of  the  Milton  Fruitgrowers'  Association  8-18,  10-42 

Report  of  the  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruitgrowers'  Association  8-47 


Report  of  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  The.    J.  H. 

Robbins   10-28 

Retail  Prices  of  Apples  Cut  .'  10-9 

Retail  Prices  of  Fruit,  Reducing  the  10-58 

Retailers  Are  Not  Handling  Barreled  Apples,  New  York  10-55 

Richards,  M.  V.    The  Indiana  Apple  Show   8-26 

Ridge,  E.  S.    Making  a  Success  of  Raspberry  Culture  6-30 

Ridley,  Houlding  &  Co.    The  Old  World's  Greatest  Market  Center  1-39 

Roads,  Good   11-61 

Rohb,  B.  B.    Chickweed  in  Strawberries   4-54 

Rodenbaugh  &  Morris.  Meeting  of  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  4-43 

Rosy  Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  Sorbi,  Kalt)  Serious  Pest,  The.    H.  F. 

Wilson   12-17 

Robbins,  R.  H.    The  Report  of  the  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 

Association   10-28 

Sackett,  Walter  G.    Pure  Cultures  for  Pure  Vinegar  Making  12-22 

Sales,  A  Government  Guarantee  Helps.    H.  B.  Miller  12-13 

San  Jose  Scale  and  Other  Insects,  Fighting.    Benjamin  W.  Douglass ..  7-13 

Scab,  Apple  and  Pear.    W.  H.  Volck  8-61 

Scale  and  Other  Insects,  Fighting  San  Jose.    Benjamin  W.  Douglass.  .  7-13 

Scale  Insects,  Combating   8-64 

Scale,  The  Oyster  Shell  1-66 

Schellenger,  N.  C.    How  Fancy  Prices  for  Fruit  Are  Obtained  1-20 

Scion  Wood  8-63 

Scott,  W.  M.    Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Fi-uit  and  Foliage  of 

Apple   1-16 

Scraping  and  Whitewashing  frees   11-38 

Seattle,  Washington,  Statistics  on   2-34 

Seeds  to  Be  Tested  by  Washington  State  Experiment  Station  10-30 

Seely,  D.  W.    Description  of  a  Moderr,  Unit  Evaporating  Plant  11-36 

Selling  Force  in  the  Apple  Field,  A  New.    U.  Grant  Border  9-26 

Sharpies,  A.    Protecting  Prune  Orchards  From  Frost  by  Smudging.  .  .2-14 

Shepard,  E.  H.    Marketing  the  Apple  Crop  of  1912  3-27 

Shepard,  E.  H.    More  Attention  to  the  Necessity  of  Cold  Storage 

Facilities  10-17 

Shepard,  E.  H.    North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors   7-36 

Shepard,  E.  H.    The  Fruit  Business  of  the  Northwest  3-20 

Shepard,  E.  H.    The  Necessity  of  Saving  the  Surplus  and  Waste  11-24 

Shepard,  E.  H.    1912  Apple  Market — Evils  Shown  and  Remedies 

Proposed   9-9 

Shipment  of  Apples,  Around  the  World  With  10-45 

Short  Course  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  The.  7-65 

Short  Course  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  The  7-65 

Shows,  The  Big  Apple  4-32 

Simmonds,  G.  J.    The  Orchard  Is  Healthful  and  Ideal  Place  for 

Poultry   12-49 

Simpson,  Sam  L.    The  Feast  of  the  Apple  Bloom  1-50 

Small  Fruit  Industrv,  The  Economics  and  Science  of  the.    V.  P. 

Gardner   '  6-35 

Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Important  Diseases  of.    H.  S. 

Jackson   6-19 

Small  Fruit  Patch  11-59 

Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Site  and  Soils  for.    C.  I.  Lewis. fi-13 

Small  Fruitgrowers  Organized   10-34 

Small  Fruits,  Production  of.    J.  H.  Rees  6-63 

Soils  for  Small  Fruits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Site  and.    C.  I.  Lewis. 6-13 

Soil  Humus  and  Nitrogen  5-23 

Spokane  Conference,  By-Products  Discussed  at  12-7 

Spokane  Fruitgrowers  Organize,  the   9-30 

Spokane  Industrial  Fair   2-40 

Spokane,  The  Fifth  National  Apple  Show.    R.  S.  Phillips  8-11 

Spokane,  The  National  Apple  Show  at  4-57,  5-53 

Spokane  Valley,  Orchard  Development  in  the.    J.  C.  Goodman  5-49 

Soil  Survey,  Hood  River  Area  10-45 

Soil  Thoroughly,  Till  Your   5-39 

Speyers,  A.  W.    Estimating  a  Fruit  Crop  Verv  Important  12-38 

Spray  Calendar  for  1913.    A.  L.  Melander  10-14 

Spraying,  Economy  in.    C.  I.  Lewis  8-56 

Spraying  Machinery — Its  Use  and  Abuse.    George  P.  Weldon  5-36 

Spraying,  Motor  Goggles  for   11-27 

Spraying  Trees  in  Bloom.    H.  F.  Wilson  10-44 

Sprays,  Tobacco.    A.  L.  Melander  5-40 

St.  Mar,  A.  W.    Vacuum  Principle  Apnl'ed  to  Fruit  Drying  12-29 

Stackland.  Carl  J.  Commercial  Value  of  Unlermented  Fruit  Juices.  .11-20 
"Stamp  Plan,"  Co-operative  Advertising  bv  Equitable.     U.  Grant 

Border   12-30 

Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Fruit   5-13 

State  Days,  Governors  Select  5-40 

Stephens,  E.  F.    They  Do  Things  in  Idaho  5-44 

Storage  and  Transportation.    Howard  Elliot  .  10-43 

Storage  and  Transportation  of  the  Apple  Crop,  Question  of.  Henrv 

Blakely   .10-37 

Storage  Close  to  Consumer.    R.  E.  Strahorn  10-30 

Storage  in  Transit  Committee,  Report  of.    E.  N.  Loomis  1-22 

Storage  in  Transit  Question,  The.    Henry  Blakely  3-33 

Strawberries,  Chickweed  in.    B.  B.  Robb  4-54 

Strawberry  Culture.    W.  S.  Wolfer  6-59 

Strawberry,  Currant,  etc..  Insects  Affecting  the  Grane.  A.  L.  Melander  6-15 
Strawberry  Growing  in  the  West  Kootenay  District,  B.  C.    M.  S. 

Middleton   7-30 

Strawberry  Root-Weevil  Pest.    A.  L.  Lovett  6-41 

Steubenrauch,  A.  V.    Fruit  Handling  and  Precooling  Investigations.  .  .5-59 

Summer  Pruning — Importance  and  Advantage.    C.  F.  Bley  5-23 

Summer  Pruning  Limited  to  Special  Conditions.    P.  S.  Darlington.  ..  .3-65 

Summer  Pruning,  Taking  an  Interest  in.    C.  I.  Lewis  12-45 

Sunscald   11-32 

Surplus  and  Waste,  The  Necessity  of  Saving  the.    E.  H.  Shepard.  .  .  .11-24 

Sutton,  A.    Hood  River  Fruitgrowers'  Chautauqua   5-21 

Teal,  J.  N.    Fruit  Through  the  Canal   4-47 

Tent  Caterpillars  5-30 

Terhune,  Mahlon.    The  Exports  for  Season  1911-12  5-19 

Thinning  of  Apples  Important,  Proper.    L.  P.  Batchelor  12-.35 

Thompson,  F.  E.    Picking,  Packing  and  Packages  3-24 

Thompson,  F.  E.    Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Crop   11-17 

Tillson,  W.  C.    Oregon  Prune  Market  Constantly  Broadening  2-44 

Tobacco  Sprays.    A.  L.  Melander  5-40 

Top-Grafting  English  Walnuts.    W.  A.  Bodine   5-20 

Toppenish  Distributor  Abroad   10-33 

Tousley,  E.  M.    Distribution  of  Farm  Products  12-33 

Tractor,  Economics  of  the  Farm   10-26 

Trans-Mississippi  Congress  2-22 

Transportation,  Cold  Storage  and   10-24 

Transportation  of  the  Apple  Crop,  Question  of  Storage  and.  Henry 

Blakely   10-37 

Transportation,  Storage  and.    Howard  Elliot   10-43 

Tribute  Neatly  Presented  Wagner,  A  Well-Earned.    R.  G.  Phillips  1-25 

Tribute  to  an  Annie,  Beautiful   9-37 

Trumble,  Ed.    The  Peach  Mildew  6-53 
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Tuck,  Isaac.    Increased  Consumption  of  Apples    8-38 

Tunnel  Drying  of  Prunes  Simple  and  Economical.    K.  B.  Kugel  2-19 

Van  Hise,  Chas.  R.    Waste  in  Distrih"tion  Too  Large  12-10 

Van  Slvke,  Dr.  L.  L.    Home  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  11-7 

Vinegar,  Home  Manufacture  of.    Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  11-7 

Vinegar  Making,  Pure  Cultures  for.    Walter  G.  Sackett  12-22 

Vinegar  Plants,  Canneries,  Evaporators.    W.  H.  Paulhamus  11-13 

Voick,  W.  H.    Apple  and  Pear  Scab   8-61 

Volck,  W.  H.    Caterpillars,  Codling  Moth,  Aphids  7-16 

Volck,  W.  H.    Larval  Form  of  the  Canker  Worm  7-32 

Volck,  W.  H.    Leaf-Curling  or  Purple  Aphis  7-27 

Volck,  W.  H.    Winter  Control  of  Orchard  Pests  7-18 

Wagner,  A  Well-Earned  Tribute  Neatlv  Presented.    R.  G.  Phillips.  .  .  .1-25 

Walla  Walla  Prune  Crop   5-39 

Walla  Walla,  Prune  Growing  at  ;  2-52 

Walla  Walla  Valley,  The  Prune  Industry  in.    W.  C.  Garfield  2-22 

Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon   5-37 

Walnuts  in  Oregon,  Number  of  Acres  of  8-48 

Ware,  C.  G.    Prune  Culture  in  the  Yakima  District  2-18 

Ware  Resignation  Accepted   8-48 

Waste  in  Distribution  Too  Large.    Chas.  R.  Van  Hise  12-10 

Waste  Products,  Canning   11-31 

Waste,  The  Necessity  of  Saving  the  Surplus  and.    E.  H.  Shcpard  .  .  .  .11-24 

Water,  Test  Your  Drinking.    W.  R.  Wright  5-32 

Watrous,  W.  C.    Apple  Market  Plan   10-14 

Watsonville  Apple  Annual  3-35 

Weak  Crotches,  How  to  Care  for.    W.  W.  Robbins  6-41 

Weights  and  Measures,  Standardization.    Louis  A.  Fischer  3-44 

Weldon,  George  P.    Spraying  ^lachinory — Its  Use  and  Abuse  5-36 

^Venatcllee  Fruitgrowers'  Association  to  April  T;,  1913,  Report  of 

Apple  Pool  Handled  bv  12-13 

Wenatchee  Nets  -$1.08  Per  Box  11-00 


Wenatchee  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Report  of  the  10-20 

West,  A.  L.    Fertilization  in  Prune  Oichards  2-13 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  OfTicers  of   10-53 

Whip,  How  to  Cut  Back  the.    H.  D.  Clark  8-55 

Whitewashing  Trees,  Scraping  and  11-38 

Willamette  Valley  Prunes  2-26 

Wilson,  H.  F.    Spraying  Trees  in  Bloom  10-44 

Wilson,  H.  F.    The  Rosy  Aphis  (Ai)his  Sorbi,  Kalt  )  Serious  Pest  .  .  .  .12-17 

Windbreaks  to  the  Orchard,  The  Value  of   8-39 

Winter  Control  of  Orchard  Pests.    W.  H.  Volck  7-18 

Winter  Kill  of  Apple  Trees   4-03 

Winter  Kill  of  Fruit  Trees   1-49 

Withycombe,  Dr.  .lames.    To  Increase  Farm  Products  .$10,000,000  5-44 

Wolfer,  W.  S.    Strawberry  Culture   6-59 

Women's  Campaign  in  Chicago  Has  Great  Results  10-61 

Women  Smash  Apple  Prices   10-61 

Wood,  Judge  Fremont.    Matters  Affecting  the  Fruit  Industry  in  the 

State  of  Idaho  9-20 

Woodruff,  George.    European  Farm  Finance   12-27 

Worley,  A.  W.    Duluth  F'ruit  Marketing  Conditions  1-34 

Worscley,  Felicia  H.    Flowers  Bloom  Every  Month  10-23 

Wright,  W.  R.    Test  Your  Drinking  Waterl  5-32 

Yakima,  Clark's  Plan  in  1-68 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  Report  of  10-22,  11-60 

Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  Report  of.    J.  H.  Robbins.  10-28 

Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Crop.    F.  Thompson   11-17 

Yield,  Where  We  Get  Our  Largest.    Dr.  Elwood  Mead  8-22 

Yoakun;,  B.  F.    Relations  of  Government  to  Agriculture  and  Rail- 
roads  12-14 

Zillah  Has  About  5,000  Acres  of  Trees  8-48 

Zimmerman,  Geo.  S.    Planting  and  Care  of  Prune  Orchard  Up  to 

Bearing  Age  2-20 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  that  this  index  occupies  the  center  pages,  which  can  be  removed  by  raising  the  staples,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  Volume  7.  if  so  desired. 


Our  Splendid  Clubbing  Offer 

"Better  Pruit"  otters  to  its  readers  one  of  the  finest  lists  of 
Clubbing  Offers  ever  placed  before  the  public. 


These  rates  do  not  apply  to  Canada,  owing'  to  extra  postage. 


American  Poultr>'   $  .50 

McClure's  Magazine    1.50 

Pictorial  Review    1.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $4.00 

All  for    3.10 


Everybody's   $1.50 

Scientific  American    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $5.50 

All  for    4.60 


Y'outh's  Companion  $2.00 

Century    4.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $7.00 

All  for    6.35 


Country  Life  in  America  $4.00 

World's  Work    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"   1.00 

Total  $8.00 

All  for    6.90 


Good  Poultry   .$  .25 

Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer   1.00 

"Better  Finiit"    1.00 

Total  $2.25 

All  for    1.65 


Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  $1.00 

McCall's  Magazine   50 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $4.00 

All  for    2.95 


American  Bee  Journal  $1.00 

Good  Housekeeping    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $3.50 

All  for    2.50 


Harper's  Weekly   $4.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture   1.00 

McClure's    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $7.50 

All  for   ■   5.50 


Pacific  Homestead   $1.00 

Review  of  Reviews   3.00 

American    1.50 

"Better  Fiuit"    1.00 

Total  $6.50 

All  for   4.00 


Northwest  Poultry  Journal...  T.  $  .50 

Good  Housekeeping    1.50 

Everybody's    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"   ,   1.00 

Total  $4.50 

All  for   ■   3.35 


Oregon  Agriculturist   .•...$1.00 

Northwest  Poultrv  Journal  50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $2.50 

All  for    1.85 


The  Etude   $1.50 

Centurv  .   4.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $6.50 

All  for    5.30 


Breeders'  Gazette   $1.75 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  ,$2.75 

Both  for    2.00 


Current  Literature   $3.00 

Scribner's    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $7.00 

All  for    5.90 


Harper's  Monthly   $4.00 

Collier's  Weekl,-    2.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $7.50 

All  for    5.45 


Home  Needlework   $  .75 

World's  Work    3.00 

Garden  Magazine    1.50 

"Better  Fiuit"    1.00 

Total  $6.25 

All  for    4.00 


Ladies'  World   $1.00 

Farm  Journal  (five  years)   1.00 

Delineator    1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $4.50 

All  for    3.00 


Boston  Cooking  School  $1.00 

Outlook    3.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $5.00 

All  for    4.40 


Hoard's  Dairvman   $1.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $3.50 

All  for    2.90 


Western  Farmer   $1.00 

Northwest  Poultry  Journal  50 

American  Bee  Journal   1.00 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  $3.50 

All  for    2.35 


Ladies'  Home  Journal  $1.50 

Country  Life  in  Ameiica   1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post   1.50 

"Better  Fruit"    1.00 

Total  .$5.50 

All  for    4.50 


Through  lack  of  space  we  are  unable  to  give  a  more  detailed  Clubbing  List.  Kates  on 
all  magazines  will  be  given  to  any  of  our  subscribers  by  writing  "Better  Fruit." 
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